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- are now passing may be described as a kind 

So FAR as this country’s hundred years of | of intellectual awakening in a small way. 
existence may be divided into historical | In matters zsthetic, certainly there seems 
periods—and the attempt so to divide it is | to be evidence of this. Ten years ago 
less fanciful than it would be if we had not | there was very little attention paid to #s- 
had so excellent a start, and if we had not | thetics upon the part of what is known as 
lived so fast—the period through which we | the general public. The general public has 
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had its attention very thoroughly occu- 
pied hitherto about matters quite foreign 
and indeed quite hostile to esthetic matters 
—the election of presidents and selectmen, 
the settlement of the slavery question, settle- 
ment of the Genesis and geology question, 
the keeping up the somewhat singular interest 
in the lyceum, as such, and in its deliver- 
ances upon all the concerns of the political 
and ethical universe, from teetotalism to 
the emancipation of woman and what not. 
But the public has not thought very well of 
art. Many gentlemen of means have made 
for themselves excellent collections of paint- 
ings; some books have been written; 
some admirable work has been done—by 
Copley, and Stuart, and Allston, to take no 
more recent example; but popular feeling 
has stood aside and looked askance. And 
now if any one were to mention the 
one thing which popular feeling is deeply 
stirred about, it would be art. Very likely, 
in mentioning it, one would need to use 
some sonority of utterance, and to pro- 
nounce the word with a kind of ecstatic 
unctuousness and circumflex accent, in order 
to indicate the reverent ardor with which 
it has come popularly to be worshiped. 
Elsewhere than in America, affectation 
would be about the very worst thing that 
could happen to art. But here we have so 
long had no art at all in a national sense, 
that anything—affectation even—that will 
keep alive the general subject with which it is 
concerned, is of benefit and should be grate- 
ful. It is not edifying, of course, to witness 
persons making up their minds at a moment’s 
notice upon matters in regard to which Mr. 
Ruskin and Mr. Taine, let us say, are at 
opposite poles, and delivering themselves 
in “conversational circles” of suddenly ac- 
quired views upon the comparative excel- 
lence of different schools of painting; to 
listen to expositions of the principles of art— 
subtle and elusive as those whom they elude 
and escape in so airy and sprite-like a man- 
ner know them to be—made by young men 
who spell badly and young maidens who cook 
worse ; to behold the furniture of Elizabeth 
or of the Queen Anne age and the china 
of Nankin, the relative values of the imi- 
tation of nature and the idealization of it, 
truth, beauty, ethics even—to behold all these 
things discussed with ease and emptiness, 
not as if they were vital and real, as they must 
be acknowledged to be, but as if they were 
properly the shuttle-cocks of fashion and the 
subjects of a craze. It gives one the feeling 


toward art that Voltaire expressed concern- 





ing Jesus when he said, “I pray you, never 
let me hear that man’s name again.” This, 
to be sure, is not edifying. Nevertheless, 
in a country so conditioned as this, it is a 
good thing ;—because the more its people 
are thinking of esthetic things and talking 
about them, and, it may be, dabbling in 
them, the better it will certainly be for the 
country as a country, the sooner shall we 
arrive at a point where we need no longer 
ask considerate charity for our esthetic ac- 
complishment from contemporaries to whom 
some of us are wont to extend the same for 
their presumed inferiority to us in other 
matters—in license to “ do as one likes,” for 
example. And it may be assumed that this 
will be a good thing; for, despite the admira- 
tion that we all feel for Puritanism for its 
moral seriousness, and for what it has done 
to strengthen the sense of conduct, we are 
in America swinging clear of its claims to 
include all of life, and showing appreciation 
for the importance of other things, recogniz- 
ing that to complete development go, besides 
morals, art, for example, and letters and 
science. We have not, as yet, made much 
progress in culture, at least in true culture, 
such as Mr. Matthew Arnold exemplifies, 
but we are altogether ready ,to admit the 
value of such culture as he preaches. In 
New England there is certainly a vehement 
readiness to admit this, Puritanism having 
there lost the completeness of its hold. In 
New York, very practical evidence has for 
several years been shown of our interest in 
esthetic things—evidence furnished,to quote 
but two instances, by the loan exhibition 
of paintings at the Academy of Design two 
years ago, and by the exhibition last winter 
in aid of the Society of Decorative Art. 


‘Those exhibitions surprised many people 


extremely in their indications of the esthetic 
wealth possessed by the people of New 
York—possessions which in amount and in 
merit” also, were indeed justly surprising to 
persons unacquainted with private galleries 
here. Every one must have noted the 
similar, though of course less important, 
disclosures made by the numerous and extra- 
ordinarily successful sales of private collec- 
tions of paintings here a year ago last winter. 
And some such evidence has been furnished 
in other places, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
and Chicago,—even in Davenport, Iowa, 
there was a “loan collection ” in full blast, 
not many months ago. So it seems quite 
unnecessary to insist upon the reason why 
art is a good thing. Along with all our 
politics and our industries, our practical 
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attitude toward all sorts of matters wholly 
unzsthetic, from rapid transit to public 
charities (“‘ Business and Bethels,” as some 
one remarked once of the English middle 
class), goes increasing evidence that beauty 
and poetry are not wholly displeasing to 
us, and that we are glad that it is so. 

What concerns us now is to secure that 
this zesthetic awakening, which is unmistak- 
able however feeble, shall acquire and pre- 
serve a true direction,—that it may tend to 
quicken whatever esthetic spirit already 
exists, and not at all toward the perfecting 
of material forms, methods, schools. In no 
other way can affectation, which is the bit- 
terest foe (except utter neglect) ef art, be 
avoided. Academic influence is the very 
last thing that we need in this country—that 
is to say, so far as our art is to be individ- 
ual, and to be the expression of whatsoever 
national esthetic feeling now exists, or 
may be developed. Rules are not made, of 
course. They are the formulations of princi- 
ples, of natural laws. And, however abso- 
lutely an individual’s instinct must be his 
guide in the search for, and apprehension of, 
natural laws, it is the sum of these individual 
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apprehensions, which may be called experi- 
ence, that must be the guide of a society, 
whether in manners, in government, or in 
art. And, that it may be serviceable, expe- 
rience must have two conditions: it must 
have variety and it must have duration. 
Even then it must be taken as a guide only 
—never as a leader. Genius makes ducks 
and drakes of it every now and then; shows 
that its canons are incomplete, that its appre- 
hensions of natural laws are mistaken. But 
in this country zsthetic experience has had 
neither the condition of variety nor the con- 
dition of duration, comparatively speaking. 
And to attempt to formulate esthetic rules 
just now would be absurd. Academic influ- 
ence of any sort of material strictness, such 
as the Academic influence that prevails in 
France, we cannot seriously expect for 
some time yet. Expecting the contrary is 
the cardinal error that the National Academy 
of Design has committed, in whatever effort 
it has made for zsthetic progress. “ We 
ought to have here,” I remember hearing 
one of the most influential of the Academi- 
cians say—‘ We ought to have here the same 
authority for the Academy that is recognized 
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been making it impossible for 











any Frenchman to write like Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, or talk like 
Mr. Joseph Cook, it has made it 
possible for a Frenchman to at- 
tempt the remodeling of “ Ham- 
let.” It has prevented—that is, 
it has tended to prevent—the 
existence of any French analogue 
of Milton, say, by its direct and 
depressing effect upon genius ; 
and, by its indirect and distort- 
ing effect upon genius, it is 
responsible for the intellectual 
excesses of Victor Hugo, say. 
And it is not a century since 
David was treating with fine 
contempt the forerunners of ‘Thé- 
odore Rousseau and Millet. At 
all events, here we are not ripe 
enough just yet for Academic 
influence of any sort of material 
strictness. And the Academy— 
the tone of which is provincial, 
and which does not see this— 
will soon either come to see it, 
or will cease to have the impor- 
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in Paris.” We ought to have, at present, 
nothing of the kind. The Academy never 
has seen—it does not see now—that its 
mission for a long time to come must con- 
sist in quickening whatever esthetic spirit 
already exists, and not in offering material 
guidance of any strictness for it. Undoubt- 
edly, Academic influence has been a good 
thing in France. It has furnished for France 
what Sainte-Beuve called a “sovereign organ 
of opinion,” and M. Renan calls a “ recog- 
nized authority in matters of tone and taste,” 
and is, in large measure, the cause of what 
Mr. Arnold points out: “ A Frenchman,” he 
says, “has, to a considerable degree, what 
one may call a conscience in intellectual mat- 
ters.” But it is to be remembered that France 
under Richelieu in 1635, even, was a very 
different country, so far as regards intellectual 
life, from what we may hope to be in 1935, 
even; so far as regards intellectuai life, it 
was riper. And yet, even in France, Aca- 
demic influence has had its disadvantages, its 
depressing effect and its distorting effect 
upon genius. Mr. Arnold himself notes 
that it has been hostile to the production of 
great poetry, despite its prodigious accom- 
plishment for prose. It has unduly fixed 
the attention of Frenchmen upon Shakspere’s 
lack of dienséance, for example. While it has 





tance that it now possesses. One 
of these things will certainly 
happen, unless it be a mistake to recognize 
what have been already mentioned as the 
signs of an esthetic awakening. It is to 
be hoped that the former will happen, and 
that the Academy will come to appreciate 
that its mission consists of a quickening 
of whatever esthetic spirit already exists 
here. How is this fine thing to be accom- 
plished ? Well, it is not at all the purpose 
of this essay to suggest the framing of a 
resolution to be presented to the Academy 
council. To say to that august and exclu- 
sive, but not very flexible, body: “ Gentle- 
men, you must be aware that, zsthetically, 
this country has not hitherto cut a very re- 
splendént figure ; you must be aware that the 
serious intellectual average of the members of 
your guild is not such as to warrant your pre- 
scribing, with any sort of material strictness, 
how a painter shall paint; what you should 
do is to foster, by every means in your power, 
the general zsthetic awakening that is indis- 
putably taking place before your eyes; to 
that end, suppose you arrange for a course 
of free lectures upon art,”—to say something 
of this sort, something practical, would 
plainly be ludicrously out of place, besides 
being in bad taste by reason of its laic pre- 
sumption. But it is proper to suggest cer- 
tain things that will retard the fulfillment of 
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the real mission of the 
Academy. The exhibi- 
tion of rancor will retard 
it—such as violent hos- 
tility to such a hanging 
committee as that of 1877. 
The exhibition of provin- 
cialism will retard it,— 
such as an order that 
every Academician should 
have eight feet of the line 


whereon to display his ANTIQUE CLASS, 
wares with advantage. 


The exhibition of exclusiveness will retard | 
it,—such as giving the best show to pictures 
by certain artists because they are by certain | 
artists. 

After all, it is possible to offer a practical 
suggestion, not only to the Academy, but 
also to all American painters and all Ameri- 
cans interested in the progress of plastic art 
in America. It is this: Zake care of the 
art-schools. It is to these schools that one 
looks, both for accomplishment of good 
work and for the dissemination of zsthetic 
taste. Out of these schools should come, 
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not only artists, but zsthetic evangelists. 
Indeed, it is prudent to insist only on their 
less difficult function, and to confine oneself 
to trusting that the students of the schools— 
some account of which is herewith given—of 
the Academy, the Cooper Union, and the Art 
Students’ League may prove an esthetic 
leaven of importance. Of artists of impor- 
tance there will not be many among them, it 
is probable. We shall still have to look 
to Paris and Munich—well, to Diissel- 
dorf, if Mr. Whittredge pleases—for the edu- 
cation of such painters as are to accomplish 
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our national glory inart. Even Mr. William 
Hunt’s Boston pupils will probably continue 
to be the better for a year under Géréme. 


But something of good must surely come | 


from the 400 or more students to whom Mr. 
Wilmarth, Mr. Eaton, and Mr. Shirlaw were 
teaching drawing in this city last winter,— 
something in the way of popular esthetic evan- 
gelization. An appreciable breach in that 
national rawness and intellectual barrenness 
which caused one of the keenest of modern 
critics to ask what were the United States 
“but a colossal expression of the old English 
middle-class spirit,” must be made by these 
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young men and women. Suppose we only 
get better colored photographs, or less vul- 
gar house decoration and furniture ; suppose 
we only get better teaching in the public 





schools ; suppose we only secure—well, say, 
the impossibility of a recurrence of such a 
hanging as that of last spring’s Academy 
exhibition; it will be a good deal to be 
grateful for. 


Il. 


To THIs end it becomes the National 
Academy of Design, at all events, to labor. 
Its schools were probably never better than 
they are now. But Mr. Wilmarth would 
certainly be the first to say that they might 
be even better, might profitably receive 
more attention at the hands of National 
Academicians. Still, though the Academy 
is, as it has been implied, not exactly what 
one would call a flexible and progressive 
institution, there is a contrast to be noted 
between the present and the days when a 
group of students used to assemble at the 
corner of Thirteenth street and Broadway, 
because there were casts and easel-room to 
be had there, and because an occasional 
chapter out of Haydon read from a sort 
of dais by an Academician was found 
rather agreeable than otherwise,—at least 
no hindrance, Haydon being always pleas- 
ant and to a degree instructive to listen 
to. After the present Academy was built, 
in 1860 or thereabouts, the schools be- 
came of somewhat more account. ‘The 
Academicians began to take some real 
interest in them. ‘Two or three days in the 
week before the diligent young draughtsmen 
copying drawings or sketching from the 
antique casts, would appear Mr. Page or 
Mr. Baker, with advice of more or less 
value, but in the aggregate perplexing. 
“ Get as far away from the gas as possible” 
on Tuesday, “ Get as near the gas as you can” 


| on Thursday, and as diverse directions as 


may be imagined, if the difference between 
Page and Baker be thought of for a mo- 
ment. ~Page excepted, there was no one 
among the Academicians, probably, who 
had any very vital and comprehensive the- 


| ory to impress upon the students, and so 


there was little danger of their getting man- 


| nered as Couture’s and Kaulbach’s pupils 


| are supposed infallibly to do. 


Still, it 
must have been confusing to the minds 
of ardent but docile young enthusiasts 
to be told one thing about the machin- 
ery of drawing, easel arrangement, kind 
of paper, use of point, or stub, or what 
not one day, and something different the 
next. Possibly it now and then occurred 
to some of them that this matter of machin- 
ery was not of the last consequence in art, 
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of however humble a kind. Possibly one 
or two of the most listless—lazy Lawrences 
there are even among art students—occa- 
sionally went so far as to reflect that Hay- 
don could be read in private to equal 
advantage, in spite of the loss of authorita- 
tive comment. At all events, the net results 
were never over-satisfactory. To aman like 
Page, with a real interest in the Academy 
(of which he was president at that time, per- 
haps), and in the substantial progress of its 
students,—a specific interest, born of an ab- 
sorbing universal interest in zsthetics,—such 
results as this slipshod and accidental sys- 
tem of teaching could boast of, must have 
been exceedingly unsatisfactory,—to Page 
himself, and to some others, in point of fact, 
were exceedingly unsatisfactory. The Acad- 
emy built, on a scale of some sumptuousness, 
a feeling of benevolent munificence gener- 
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ally prevalent among the Academicians ; 
students “from all over the country,” not 
exactly flocked, but steadily came to en- 
joy, without money and without price, the 
benefit of casts, models, and spasmodic in- 
struction, and yet any real good done “ for 
art” obstinately refused to appear visibly. 
A quicker interest in the purpose and end 
of zesthetic work of any kind, improvement, 
development of better taste and better skill 
among all the persons within the scope of 
the Academy’s influence, better spring ex- 
hibitions,—of these things not a hopeful 
showing was to be made. But in due 
course of years, one thing finally got itself 
settled to the good of the students, at all 
events. The Academy employed a teacher 
regularly, and there was an end to spas- 
modic instruction of a diverse and con- 
| tradictory order. Moreover, the teacher 
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it hit upon had pretty decided, very well 
settled and consistent theories of zsthetic 
matters,—at least, what he had to say was 
easily understood, and not perplexing by 
reason of advice on Tuesday to get near the 
gas and on Thursday to get away from it. 
Some of the more active and interested 
Academicians discovered that Mr. L. E, 


LIFE CLASS FOR MEN, ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE. 


Wilmarth was doing what seemed to them an 
admirable thing in the way of instruction in 
Brooklyn, and forthwith he was made the 
teacher of drawing in the Academy schools. 
This was about eight years ago, and sub- 
stantially there are the same conditions at 
the schools to-day. What improvement 
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has been made has not been in any re- 
spect revolutionary, but has been directly 
in the line of Mr. Wilmarth’s teaching. 

And there has been improvement, so far 
as one can learn. It is probable that the 
schools were never either better or more 
popular. Despite the defection of the Art 
Students’ League, there is a very busy scene 
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to be witnessed morning, afternoon and 
evening in the Academy crypt when the 
schools are in session. The rooms are not 
precisely what it would be natural to desire 
for their purpose, unless anything so near to 
levity or even cheerfulness be inconsistent 
with the grave earnestness which should 
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characterize the beginner with paper and 
crayon, especially the beginner under Mr. 


Wilmarth. One fancies that out of these 
catacombs must come painters of dread sub- 
jects, if such painters as do in the end issue 
from them are highly sensitive to subtle 
influences of a material sort; though of this 
there is perhaps little danger, healthfulness 
of feeling having become a habit at the 
Academy, and anything morbid being quite 
foreign to the spirit of the institution. Still 
when there are forty or fifty young men and 
women with varying degrees of intentness 
and industry at work here, there is enough 
humanity around one to destroy in great 
part what otherwise would seem like the 
depressing chilliness of a vault. Not rarely 
it is possible to catch some glow of enthu- 
siasm of a well-tethered order, and it is easy 
to imagine how that counts in such a place. 
Nothing but drawing is taught, though Mr. 
Wilmarth, so far from objecting to painting, 
encourages it if a student is not too mani- 
festly a beginner to attempt it and if he has 
a liking todo so. On the roll of students 
are some one hundred and seventy-five 
names, rather more men than women. Of 
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course in many respects they offer a strong 
contrast to students in European schools. 
When one reflects that the Grand Prix de 
Rome is given only to a person under 
twenty-five years, it can be easily inferred how 
young he must have been when he began to 
draw. And the five or eight or ten years 
which a Parisian studerit spends in drawing, 
only, are naturally much earlier years than 
those which are thus spent at the Academy. 
The students here are, most of them, in the 
twenties ; more over twenty-five than under, 
and though the extremes of age are, say, 
sixteen and forty, there are very few as 
young as sixteen. ‘The average attendance 
is about eighty. Tuesday and Thursday 
mornings and afternoons, and Monday and 
Wednesday evenings, Mr. Wilmarth is with 
them. At first they draw from casts of the 
antique the figures with which every one is 
familiar. Competition decides membership 
in the life-class, drawings of a full-length 
figure by competitors being examined by a 
council of Academicians who select the best. 
The evening life-class comprises twenty-four, 
all men. Inthe day-time there are two life- 
classes, the men’s numbering ten and the 
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women’s eight. The Academy furnishes 
nude models, and has thus one advantage 
over the Cooper Union, where the life-class 
draws from the draped figure only. Besides 
these, Mr. Wilmarth has two portrait classes, 
as he calls them, twelve members in each, 
which are in effect life-classes, the model 
being the head and shoulders, and Mr. 
Wilmarth’s idea being to afford some release 
from the dullness and heaviness that drawing 
from a cast inevitably acquires before long. 
The best work is done by the night life- 


class perhaps, the majority being men who | 


have some employment in the day-time, 
more or less remotely connected with 
zesthetics,—engraving of various sorts, for 
example. 


Ill. 


TWENTY years ago or thereabouts a lit- 
tle knot of young women used to assemble 





in a Broadway room, which would now be 
far down-town, to avail themselves of the 
advantages of models and studio-room which 
co-operation made possible for them. When 
the Cooper Institute was built they repaired 
thither, where Mr. Cooper had made ample 
provision for them. They waxed strong 
and prospered, and the eighteenth annual 
report announces that “the Woman’s Art 
School during the last year (1876-7) has 


| received more pupils and registered more 


applicants than ever before.” It is not to 
the purpose of this paper to note the various 
excellences of the Cooper Union, or to 


| describe in any detail the work that is there 


done. But so much of it as may be sepa- 
rated from industry and allied to fine art is 
certainly as well worth attention as anything 
of the kind that is getting accomplished in 
New York just now. Of this Mr. Swain 
Gifford and Mr. Wyatt Eaton have direc- 
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tion. Mr. Gifford teaches painting and Mr. 
Eaton drawing. Under the former there 
are ten pupils who have had the advantage 
of Mr. Eaton’s instruction in drawing and 
who paint still-life only,—a porcelain vase or 
jar, say, with a wisp of straw or a bunch of 
violets therein, standing on some yellow 
satin or other drapery. Every autumn 
there are a number of applicants for admis- 
sion to Mr. Gifford’s class. Of these a 
selection is made by the joint judgment of 
Mr. Gifford and Mrs. Carter, the principal 
of the schools, and those whom a generous 
criticism can assume to be sufficiently ad- 
vanced are allowed to make trial in paint- 
ing. Perhaps the first month of the term is 
occupied in determining the class; it takes 
four or five weeks to decide whether or no 


in each instance instruction in painting is | 
time wasted for both teacher and pupil. | 


Some come to grief early, finding out 
speedily the difference between painting 


and drawing, and return wiser, if sadder, 


to crayon and paper. Ten or twelve are 
left, never more, and of these the majority 
dolittle through the year beyond making good 


their title to be instructed—not over two or | 


three, indeed, giving promise of becoming 
Rosa Bonheurs. All receive adequate atten- 
tion from Mr. Gifford, however, who sows 
his seed diligently and cheerily and no 
doubt tries to think it all falls on good 
ground. Naturally the first thing he en- 
deavors to inculcate is the difference between 
painting and drawing. 
good deal by instruction,” he says, “even 
for the pupils of the most talent and the 
best feeling. You can help them to help 
themselves. Beyond teaching the techni- 
calities you cannot go of course directly. 
But reflect how much technicalities mean. 
No European artist thinks of neglecting the 
most apparently trivial of them; he has 
them all at his fingers’ ends. It is absurd 
to affect to despise them, they include so 
much. For example, unity in color may be 
called one of them; avoidance of a thin, 
slimy, shiny finish is another. Untrained 


“You can do a | 





painters make mistakes in these matters | 


which a painter with ever so little talent | 


but with training would not think of doing. 
I group some still-life objects for a model,— 
some grasses, stuffs, a bit of Haviland porce- 
lain. I try to show why they areso grouped, 


that in so grouping them harmony of coloris | 


not outraged. Then I try to get them painted 
with regard to their mutual and interdepend- 
ent relations; then to have the texture, the 
quality of each element preserved. That 
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piece of Haviland ware, for instance, I want 
painted so that it will look as if it were 
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brittle and a blow would break it, not in- 
dent it. After technicalities in their widest 


sense, I don’t know what can be taught. | 


After that—indeed before, for that matter 
—success with a pupil depends very much 
upon the instructor’s personality, not upon 
his theories of painting. If he is himself 
interested and earnest and can inspire ear- 
nestness and interest, of course his success 
is likely to be greater—ceteris paribus—than 
if the contrary be true.” The work of at 
least two of Mr. Gifford’s pupils during the 
last year indicates his ability to stimulate 
the interest of which he speaks. 

Under Mr. Eaton’s charge are 107 young 
women who make the regular cast-drawing 
class and sixty others who, at a nominal 
cost, form an amateur class averaging in 
attendance about fifty, and coming for an 
hour or so in the afternoon,—an arrange- 
ment rendered possible by the exertions of 


the draped model. To these naturally he 
devotes most of his attention, having an 
assistant, Miss Eleanor Richardson, who 
instructs the elementary class in the morn- 
ing, and another, Miss Huntington, who 
assists him with the amateur class in the 
afternoon. Altogether the west and north 
sides of the upper story of the Cooper In- 
stitute are interesting to visit any bright 
morning ; light and air are everywhere and 
it is the next thing to being out-of-doors. 
After passing through the reception-room 
and an area well-stocked with plaster casts, 


| one enters a corridor running the whole 


| very generally prevail. 


Mrs. Carter, in her anxiety that some | 


means should be contrived of giving in- 
struction to those whom earlier applicants 
had of necessity crowded out of the regular 
class. Of the whole number, Mr. Eaton has 
about thirty in a life-class who draw from 
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length of the building on which open differ- 
ent studios brimming with young women 
whose industry and interest in their work 
are evident,—in different degrees of course, 
but a good deal of quiet enthusiasm does 
First, on the left is 
the most elementary class of all, drawing 
the simplest forms of all: conventionalized 
flowers or even examples of solid geometry ; 
next, the face in outline with the features 
indicated only ; next, the simpler casts from 
antiques, and so on, till one gets to the 
north-west corner, where Mr. Gifford’s class 
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is painting flowers and blue china. Round- 
ing the corner brings one face to face with 
a phalanx of photograph painters “ retouch- 
ing positives” under the direction of Mr. 
Carl Hecker and his assistant Miss Poy, 
among whose reefs of easels one pilots him- 
self (stopping possibly once or twice before 
some unusually good work) to the room in 
which the life-class draws. The light comes 
in a flood through the north windows, 
striking directly and full the model who 
sits on a low platform facing it, the back- 
ground colorless and her own drapery white. 
Between the model and the light are some 
twenty-five young women arranged in irreg- 
ular semicircular ranks, their easels before 
them and their crayons busy. They make 
an interesting study and an _ interesting 
picture. One or two are perched on high 





stools drawing with extended arm freely 
and rapidly, with results of a certain and un- 
mistakable order. Contrariwise, some are 
on ottomans, apparently measuring care- 
fully and over and over the features of the 
model, working minutely, elaborating detail. 
Every variety of attitude and of individual 
whim one notes in them. But they are 
alike in one respect; they are all hard at 
work, each one doing her best according 
to her lights, often intently and never list- 
lessly. Very hasty observation of the 
work on the different easels discovers the 
same variety and individuality, even more 
pronounced, that is noticeable in personal 
manner and method. 

This is a little singular, is it not ?—would 
not be gratifying to South Kensington instruc- 
tion, whose standard has the credit of being 
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absolute and perfect to that extent that 
approximation to it is the sole measure of 
merit. Certainly Mr. Eaton has not im- 


pressed himself, as the phrase is, upon these 


pupils with any vehemence or tyranny. 
Somehow or other, whatever else he may 
have accomplished or failed in, he has con- 
trived to leave these students their individ- 
uality ; has not smoothed its rough edges, 
chained it in any inflexible way, and given 
it a circumscribed and specified round to 
pace back and forth in. On the contrary, 
it seems evident that he has stimulated it— 
released it from some of the shackles that 
sluggishness of mind had riveted, probably 
with some firmness. At all events, there is 
the model, not particularly stimulating so far 
as form goes, but amazingly interesting in a 
curious character expression, which 
interpreted in as many different ways as 
there are draughtswomen before her who can 
interpret anything at all, or suggest an inter- 
pretation,—not two of the better drawings, 
though evidently of the same subject, really 
alike. In all the best work of these young 
women—and some of it as drawing is much 
better, probably, than many of our most 


gets | 


popular painters could do—these two qual- 
ities are evident: individuality on the one 
hand and fidelity on the other. The first 
| must come from the general, and very pos- 
sibly unconscious, influence of Mr. Eaton’s 
teaching, his way of looking at things, his 
| whole attitude toward art; the second, 
| plainly, from the care and diligence by which 
| his specific instruction is characterized. 
Insistence upon accuracy and fidelity is the 
key-note of this specific instruction. Any 
idealization of the model Mr. Eaton would 
look upon as an esthetic sacrilege. With 
| very little else than accuracy does he appar- 
ently occupy himself. But to his mind there 
are at least two kinds of accuracy—one of 
them esthetic and the other mechanical. 
That the exact impression which the model 
made upon the pupil may be conveyed in 
| the drawing, is what he tries to secure in 
each instance. And then he endeavors to 
secure that the impression shall be a picto- 
rial one—shall be the impression of an effect, 
not of physical phenomena; for one exam- 
| ple, that the fingers shall be treated as part 
| of the hand, and not portrayed in a micro- 
| scopic, mechanical way. This kind of accu- 
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racy is evidently very different from 
the accuracy which, in painting a 
tree, picks out each leaf, or, in 
painting a wood interior, has a view 
to botany. And the effect of its in- 
culcation is manifestly good. So 
long as it is kept clear from mechan- 
ical accuracy, there is no danger 
from it of woodenness. So long as 
it is insisted on, as accuracy, there 
is no danger of error. The pupil 
learns how to use his tools, in the 
first place, and in the second, what 
use to make of them. Mr. J. Alden 
Weir is to be associated with Mr. 
Eaton during the coming year, and, 
as he is in entire sympathy with 
Mr. Eaton’s method of instruction, 
the schools are to be congratulated. 





IV. 
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Tue Art Students’ League is over 
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three years old. It is co-operative 
in character, and so as an art school 
it is novel, and might be called, @ 
priori, amateurish. And yet it is 
not amateurish at all, but full of a 
seriousness and sincerity that give 
it a position of dignity as well as a 
unique position among its contem- 
poraries. Neither the Academy 
schools nor those at the Cooper 
Union would admit it, probably, but 
the League makes emphatic claim 
to further advance in art than any 
other institution here displays. At 
all events, almost all of the students 
came from the Academy schools, 
where they had spent more or less 
time,—years, some of them,—and 
they are considered: beyond cast- 
drawing, upon which some of the 
best pupils at the Cooper Union 
are engaged. It may be, also, that 
since the other schools are free— 





or nominally free—the League gets fewer | 


mere dabblers. The origin of the League 
is familiar to most persons interested at 
all intimately with practical esthetic prog- 
ress here. There was a good deal of apathy 
manifested at the Academy of Design, no 
doubt; possibly there was too great indig- 
nation and intractability shown by the stu- 
dents. One never learns the exact truth, and 
never cares to know anything, concerning to 
the question of praise and blame in these 
matters. The money at the Academy had 
given out, and paid instruction having been 
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tried, and, despite its success, discovered to 
be a violation of the Academy’s charter, the 
schools were closed in 1875,and almost two 
hundred students found themselves without 
instruction, free or otherwise, and without 
prospect of getting any. Mr. Wilmarth 
shared their distress, and June 2d, 1875, 
a meeting of the persons concerned was 
held in his studio. “The Art Students’ 
League” was formed, and a circular issued, 
announcing that instruction would begin 
again in the following September, quite 
independent of the fostering influence of 
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the Academy. Mr. Wilmarth offered to 
take charge of the life-class gratuitously 
until the League was able to pay him, or 
until the experiment—it was an experiment 
of the most hazardous sort at its inception 
—should have been proved a failure. It was 
not proved a failure. A room twenty feet by 
thirty was engaged, on the top floor of the 


DRAWING FROM LIFE BY MISS ELLA M. MARTIN, 
COOPER UNION; 


building at the corner of Fifth avenue and Six- 
teenth street. It was soon enlarged to the 
dimensions of thirty feet by forty, and sky- 
lights were put in. 


marth was formally elected president. As 


instructor, he visited each class twice a week. | 


There were at first three classes: a men’s 
life-class, held every morning from nine 
o'clock till noon; a women’s life-class, 
every afternoon from one o’clock till four; 
and an evening class for men from seven 
o’clock till nine. There was a new pose 
given every week, the model being engaged 
for a fortnight, and paid at first from seventy- 
five cents to one dollar an hour. Crayon and 
charcoal were at first used almost exclu- 
sively, very few of the students painting in 


October 27th, Mr. Wil- | 


either oil or water-colors. For admission to 
these classes a drawing, either from the 
antique or from life, sufficiently good to sat- 
isfy the instructor’s scrutiny, was necessary. 
But before long a “ sketch-class” was insti- 
tuted, which any one—that is to say, any 
| gentleman or any lady—could join upon 
| payment of a small sum monthly. This 
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| class is one of the pleasantest circles of the 
| kind to be found anywhere, it may be imag- 
| ined.” Its hours are from four o’clock til 
five every afternoon. Each member in turn 
poses for the rest, and “ mutual criticism ” 
is practiced to an extent which is servicea- 
| ble, but which stops short of intrusion, it is 
| probable; and this serves, beyond doubt, 
one object of the League—namely, “the cul- 
tivation of a spirit of fraternity among art stu- 
dents,” as its constitution has it. The idea 
of a “ sketch-class” originated at the Acad- 
emy five or six years ago, I believe, where a 
class precisely similar to that at the League 
has been kept up ever since, with the excep- 
tion of a year or two after the League’s 
secession. And the notion has found favor 
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in Paris, by the way, where some American 
students have formed a class which is 
entirely successful. 

All this was done during the first year 
of the League’s existence. So the second 
year began auspiciously. The experiment 
had manifestly not yet failed, nor shown 
signs of failure. The Board of Control 
established several improved arrangements. 
A membership fee of $5 per annum was 
charged. May was added to the year’s 
study, making eight months, from Oct. 1 to 
June 1. Fifty lectures were given by Mr. 
James Steele Mackaye, the dramatist and 
actor, on “ The Scientific Basis of Aésthet- 
ics.” There were a hundred and twenty- 
five members. Upon the National Academy 
this success meantime had acted as a stimu- 
lant. The Academy, moreover, had got some 
twenty thousand dollars, or thereabouts, 
from the loan exhibitions of 1876, and it 
decided to open its free schools again. Mr. 
Wilmarth, always a devoted and active 
member of the Academy, decided to return 
thither. Part of the League students re- 
turned with him. The prospect for the 
League as such began to look blue,—what- 
ever the prospect for art students in New 
York might seem. I believe the statement 
will not be contradicted by well-informed 


persons if I say that the strenuous and un- 
selfish exertions of a very few enthusiastic 
members at that critical time saved the 
League, and add, that easily chief among 
them were Mr. Frank Waller, the present 
president of the society, and Mr. F. S. 


Church. Their exertions were, however, 
not only strenuous but successful. A meet- 
ing was held to discuss the advisability of 
continuing the school. The decision was in 
the affirmative and was unanimous. Mr. 
Walter Shirlaw, whose contribution to the 
Academy exhibition of the preceding spring 
had revealed his merit as an artist, and 
whose dozen years of study under such 
different men as Lindenschmit and Ram- 
berg were witness of his acquaintance with 
methods of art instruction, was engaged as 
professor of drawing and painting. The 
standard of admission was raised. Several 
professional artists joined the classes; and now 
most of the draughtsmen of the better illus- 
trated papers spend much of their time at the 
pleasant rooms of the League. The number 
of students never was so large. The list 
enumerates 147 persons as follows : members 
of the League, ninety; of the sketch-class, 
not members, forty-one ; of the portrait class, 
not members, seven; of the life-classes, not 
Vou. XVI.—55. 





members, four ; retired members five. In the 
life-class there are sixty-five, fifty men and 
fifteen women. In the portrait class forty, 
somewhat more men than women. During 
the past year (1877-78), the portrait class 
has outnumbered the life-class, and there are 
more students in painting, though Mr. Shir- 
law says he generally convinces his pupils 
—or rather allows them to convince them- 
selves by a few weeks of effort—that they can 
yet learn something more of drawing than 
they already know in order to begin painting 
with advantage—not always, but generally. 
Mr. Jonathan Hartley, the sculptor, lectured 
weekly on anatomy, during the season, to 
each of the three divisions of the life-class. 
There is acomposition class in which Mr. 
Church takes a great deal of interest which 
any member may join by presenting a satis- 
factory sketch illustrating a subject pro- 
pounded by the Art Committee. There is 
already the respectable nucleus of an art 
library. Some of the students embrace the 
privilege which membership in the League 
affords of working in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, though there will probably 
be less and less need of leaving their rooms 
for such opportunities, for the Art Committee 
promises diligence in collecting photo- 
graphs, etchings and engravings of the 
work of old masters, and of the different 
modern painters who have won distinction. 
There have been thirty-eight models em- 
ployed up to the present time, and 158 
different poses given. The schools are 
open for nude study eight and a half hours 
a day; the portrait class has seventy-two 
hours a week, and the sketch class six. 
Philanthropists and economists, as well as 
esthetic laymen, may be interested to know 
that masculine models cost sixty cents an 
hour and feminine forty cents. This account 
of course describes the League during the 
past year. Several new arrangements have 
been made for the season of 1878-79, which 
begins September 30th. Of these the most 
important is in the instructorship of drawing 
and painting, wherein Mr. William M. 
Chase, just returned from Munich, will 
take the place of Mr. Shirlaw, who will 
take personal charge of the composition 
class,—an arrangement by which the League 
thus loses nothing and gains the services 
of one of the most thoroughly trained and 
vigorous of the painters whose work has 
within. a year or two excited so much re- 
mark and interest here. Mr. Hartley, who has 
been made professor of modeling, will give 
a course of lectures at the beginning of the 
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school-year, and will be present in each life- 
class during the season “to criticise the 
work and explain the anatomy of the figure 
from the living: model.” Mr. Frederick 
Dielman will give instructions in perspective 
every fortnight. Also a preparatory class in 
drawing from casts will be instituted, under 
the direction of one of the advanced stu- 
dents, for the benefit of students who wish 
to enter the League school. 

Allusion to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art suggests a word as to what work by 
old masters New York possesses which art 
students may have the benefit of studying 
or copying. It is not more abundant and im- 
portant than it is commonly supposed to be. 
At the Museum there are several examples 
of the Dutch school that repay exami- 
nation. Qne does not put overweening 
confidence in the canvases labeled Murillo, 
Tintoret, and Leonardo. But in the north 
room there has hung for several years a 
view on the Moerdyck, by Jan Van Goyen, 
the delicate clearness and softness of which 
surpass the qualities of most marine pictures, 
old or modern, that have been seen in this 
country. And in the main room there are 
a “Panorama View of Haarlem,” by the 
same painter; a wonderfully strong portrait 
of a woman by Franz Hals (or by the clev- 
erest of copyists, certainly); a portrait by 
Vander Helst of a Dutch burgomaster 
that is not only life-like but alive; one or 
two Solomon Ruysdaels ; several careful, but 
not altogether inspiring genre pictures by 
the younger Teniers; an Isaac Van Ostade, 
several landscapes, and one of the many 
studies which Greuze made for the head 
of his central figure in his picture “The 
Father’s Curse.” Those who have seen this 
canvas in the Louvre will hardly fail to 
wonder at the rejection of this study, or 
will attribute it to other reasons than 
any individual unsatisfactoriness in this. 
Greuze abounds, and is, indeed, utterly 
overshadowed in the collection of the New 
York Historical Society, a collection vir- 
tually public and by far the best collection 
in this country, so far as old masters are 
concerned. It is a little singular that so 
few people know of the treasures which 
hang, ill-lighted, on.the walls of the upper 
story of the Society’s building at Second 
avenue and Eleventh street. After skepti- 
cism has been sated in an inspection of the 
catalogue, one experiences a sufficiently 
strong revulsion in looking at many of these 
pictures to kindle his enthusiasm and de- 
light. They tell you at the rooms to-day 





with much satisfaction of Signor Castel- 
lani’s unaffected surprise at meeting so 
many and such excellent paintings by old 
masters, so far from where he had inno- 
cently supposed them all to be. There are 
six hundred and twenty-four pictures in all. 
Naturally they include many atrocities ; but 
one does not mind Benjamin West’s con- 
ception of “The Parting of Hector and 
Andromache at the Sczan Gate,” or the 
famous panorama entitled “The Course of 
Empire,” if he can look off a few feet and 
see a Salvator Rosa of “ Monks at their De- 
votions,”—a picture full of wild weirdness 
anda phase of the Middle Ages which nomod- 
ern painter’s brush is competent to depict,— 
if there are in the same room portraits by 
Van Dyck, heads by Velasquez, figures and 
landscapes by Watteau, and sacred and pro- 
fane subjects from the hands of Rubens, 
Murillo, Giorgione, Leonardo, Titian, Paul 
Veronese, Del Sarto, Rembrandt and half a 
score of other masters. The authenticity 
of some of them is doubtful, of course. 
Most of them are in the collection which 
the Society owes to the generous public 
spirit of Mr. Thomas J. Bryan, and they 
are described by him in the catalogue. 
They depend chiefly upon his authority 
for authentication, and in many instances 
Mr. Bryan seems to have depended upon 
his own critical judgment of their intrinsic 
evidence. Of “The Birth and Resurrec- 
tion of Christ,” for example, he says: 
“The donor wishes it to be understood that 
in his opinion and in that of some of the 
most accomplished and practiced experts in 
Europe, there is not the slightest doubt of 
the authenticity of these pictures. Only 
the inexperienced and uncultivated fail to 
trace in them the pencil of the divine Ra- 
phael.” And some of them, if authentic, 
are not by any means the best examples 
that exist. But after all that may be said 
or felt by the experienced and cultivated, 
even, there remains a surprising gallery of 
pictures, many of which need nothing more 
for their justification, than the internal evi- 
dence they carry with them. To the stu- 
dent it is the quality of the picture, rather 
than the name of the painter, that is the 
vital thing about it. Parenthetically, too, 
one may remind art students of the Lenox 
gallery—open to the public on Mondays 
and Fridays—which contains no Renais- 
sance pictures, but some admirable canvases, 
nevertheless, chiefly of the English school. 
There are three portraits by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,—* Miss . Kitty Fisher,” “ Mrs. 
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Billington as ‘Saint Cecilia,’” and one of Sir 
Joshua’s latest, and, by himself, best liked 
works, a boy in a red dress,—all of them 
good illustrations of Reynolds’s manner. 
Stuart’s large full-length Washington is here, 
and works by Copley, Peale, Trumbull, and 
others. Gainsborough, Constable, Collins, 
Morland, Wilkie, Turner and Landseer also, 
afford here an interesting contrast to the 
work of the Continental painters, of which 
recently we have seen so much in New 
York. 


V. 


Ir is difficult to judge of the comparative 
merits of the different theories of teaching 
exemplified in these three schools, for sev- 
eral reasons. In the first place, it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain them. Nothing can be 
more unlike, for example, than the work 
done at the Academy schools and that done 
at the Cooper Institute, unless it be the 
individual work of Mr. Wilmarth and Mr. 
Eaton, which every one who knows both 
will readily see is as diverse as it well can 
be. And yet nothing can be more identi- 
cal than the principles which both in- 
structors, so far as a layman can perceive, 
proclaim. Both studied under Géréme, 
and both thoroughly believe in Géréme’s 
teaching. Concisely summed up, that 
teaching is: “ Draw the model exactly, af- 
ter disposing it artistically.” Perhaps the 
difference in the practical application of 
that maxim by the two men may find an 
explanation in this: Mr. Eaton believes that it 
is a maxim which formulates the teaching of 
drawing, and Mr. Wilmarth that it is appli- 
cable to every department of the practice of 
art, and should govern the accomplished 
artist as well as the amateur and the stu- 
dent. This may be a misconception, but I 
suspect it is true to this extent at least, 
namely : that Mr. Wilmarth would prize a 
picture by Géréme as a work of art, for 
which Mr. Eaton would care very little. 
And if this be true, it explains in some 
measure the difference in the painting of 
the two artists and the difference in the 
work of their pupils. Whatever a teacher’s 
theory of teaching, his attitude toward art 
in its broadest sense must ‘exert an influ- 
ence upon his teaching, not the less strong 
because it is unconscious. Mr. Shirlaw’s 
theory—whether or no it is held by Mr. 
Chase remains to be seen, of course—is not 
so difficult to ascertain and to sepa- 


rate from that of Mr. Wilmarth and Mr. 
He teaches as he paints, speaking 


Eaton. 





broadly. It is not to be supposed that 
his teaching is not elastic,—that it does 
not vary with the varying short-comings 
and excellences of his pupils, that it does not 
use both the spur and the bit, endeavor to 
infuse fire and secure boldness here, and to 
insist on temperance and fidelity there. 
But he teaches a pupil somewhat as he 
would advise an artist, I imagine. That is 
the general quality of his instruction, which 
distinguishes it from that just mentioned. 
And this broad distinction suggests the 
second difficulty that one encounters in 
judging of the theories of teaching exempli- 
fied in these schools; and that is the neces- 
sity of bearing in mind that the work therein 
produced is not the work of artists but of 
persons who are to become artists. This it 
is necessary to remember, whether Mr. Shir- 
law’s method be correct or not. It may be 
well to instruct a pupil as one would advise 
an artist ; all the same, the work of the pupil 
must be judged in its relation to the work 
which the pupil will do when he has ceased 
to be a pupil; that is to say, it must be 
judged as a promise, not as a performance. 
And this is why it is so difficult for any one 
unacquainted with technique and inexperi- 
enced in the development of a student’s 
faculties to judge of it. For an instance: 
the Art Students’ League had a reception 
some months ago at which the work of the 
members was exhibited. And a very cred- 
itable exhibition it was. There were some 
study-like portraits, a panel of flowers, a por- 
trait bust in plaster very cleverly generalized, 
and some paintings and drawings from the 
nude that would by no means have suffered 
by the juxtaposition of the average Academy 
exhibition canvas. Faults, both of the nat- 
ure of positive blemishés and of short-com- 
ings, were easily recognized. But there was 
almost everywhere an entire lack of that 
most depressing attribute of a picture, in- 
sipidity. Vigor and vitality, and a genuine 
impulse toward artistic expression, it was 
impossible not to notice. And yet any 
attempt to judge of the promise of these 
things, except in the general way of appre- 
ciation that the qualities just mentioned are 
always promising,—any attempt to forecast 
the future of one of these students would 
have been impossible to any layman. There 
was an especially striking drawing in the 
life-class exhibit of a nude woman whose 
back was turned toward the observer, and 
who was sitting down on a bank, bending 
forward a little, and throwing one leg from 
the knee backward. It was sculpturesque 
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in its fullness and rotundity. It was as 
graceful in position, as delicate and soft in 
handling, as_ skillful in modeling and in 
movement as one could wish. Still one felt 
that one was judging it as a performance, 
and not thinking of its promise. There 
was no certainty that an experienced in- 
structor would not say of it something as 
follows: “‘ Your admiration of that drawing, 
my ingenuous sir, is of a rather cheap order. 
The person who made it would not paint, 
and if he goes on in this way never will be 
able to paint, a recognizable portrait of you. 
He—or it may be she, probably is she— 
makes a pretty picture very likely. I don’t 
care for it myself, but that is as you choose. 
You do, evidently. What I insist on is that 
that has nothing to do with it. That per- 
son’s business was to draw the model; and 
she has not done it. I know every model 
in New York, and I can’t tell which that is. 
It hasn’t an individual look. Glance at 
that man leaning heavily on one leg and 
pushing against a wall with uplifted arm. 
Horribly ugly, black; the leg looks like a 
post, you say? I admit it; but it has a 
merit that makes it infinitely better than the 
thing you admire—it is like the model. The 
model was ugly; after he has been leaning 
on one leg for an hour and a half, a man’s 
leg does look like a post, and the draughts- 
man didn’t at all concern himself about 
making a pretty picture to win your 
unprofessional and somewhat ignorant ap- 
proval, but confined his attention alto- 
gether to drawing what was before his 
eyes. So, in after years, when he comes to 
paint your portrait, or to paint a landscape, 
he will know how to do it with fidelity at 
least. If he is without feeling, he will be 
of no value in any event;I grant that. But 
if he has feeling, oceans of it, he will be of 
no value as a painter unless he possesses 
the ability to draw with fidelity.” I say 
there was no certainty that one’s laic admi- 
ration was not subject to such correction 
at the hands of professional experience. 
Whether the professional experience which 
would proffer such correction is altogether 
right, or only half right, or altogether wrong, 
I don’t pretend to say. It is a case of the 
disagreement of the doctors. [ am sure 
that Mr. Eaton would call it altogether 
right with enthusiastic emphasis. I am 
sure that Mr. Wilmarth would assent to it, 
throwing in: some elaborations concerning 
“ gradation” and the relation in light and 
shade of the model to the background, and 
the chiaroscuro of the whole, and perhaps 





illustrating his meaning by an eloquent ref- 
erence to De Hooghe, for whom he cares 
a great deal. He said to me the other day 
of De Hooghe with fervor, something like 
this: “ He knew his business so admirably ; 
crudity and cheapness and all manner of 
theatricality were utterly foreign to his 
masterly fidelity; he was, you might say, 
not a poet but an artist.” 

“That is, not an artist so much as a 
painter ?” 

“ Precisely,” he rejoined. 

This is significant when one thinks of Mr. 
Wilmarth asateacherof drawing. I fancy that 
on the other hand Mr. Shirlaw would say it was 
only half right,—very well so far as it went 
perhaps, but not comprehending enough. 
Gradation, light and shade, color and so on, 
—elements to which Mr. Wilmarth attaches 
great value; absolute fidelity, which Mr. 
Eaton thinks of vital importance ;—upon 
these qualities Mr. Shirlaw does not, I take 
it, place an exalted estimate. He teaches 
a pupil as he would advise an artist—as I 
said. It is probable that he would say to a 
young draughtsman: “Study your model 
well before you make a stroke. Never mind 
anything but this figure before you. Try 
to get a pictorial idea of it. Think of it as 
if you were a sculptor. Understand that it 
is round,—that it has form as well as figure, . 
—that it is not a silhouette. Pay no atten- 
tion to lights and shadows and chance color. 
These things vary, you should know. A 
tree looks differently as regards these things 
at sunrise and at sunset. And if you are 
drawing a tree, don’t bother yourself about 
how it looks at certain times, but try to 
draw the tree—the objective reality, as you 
might say. But before all else remember 
this : if it is characterless,—I don’t say ugly, 
but characterless, unpicturesque,—help it 
out. Don’t copy in your drawing anything 
but merits,—let defects alone, they had best 
not be*reproduced. Where they exist, these 
latter, in your model, supply something of 
yourown. ‘Take nature as a suggester, not 
as an absolute model. That man’s arm is 
unconscionably short—lengthen it ; draw it 
as it should be. How it should be you can 
tell if you have any artistic sense. If you 
haven’t, you would be better employed in 
other work ; instead of crayon and paper 
you should have a camera.” 

This at all events is the idea one gets of 
Mr. Shirlaw’s teaching from examining his 
own pictures and the work of his pupils. 
The reader may draw his own conclusions. 
One may say in a general way that accu- 
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racy cannot be too much insisted on in the 
direction of a beginner's efforts ; it is only 
direction after all that can be given; no one 
can be treated as the “passive bucket,” 
which Carlyle says Coleridge made of his 
worshiping listeners, a disposition which, 
Carlyle adds, “can in the end be exhilarating 
to no creature.” So distinguished an artist 
as Mr. George Inness, in a recent inter- 
view, it may be remembered, placed a very 
low estimate upon the possibility of giving 
any really effective instruction whatever 
beyond the indication of palpable errors 
and the insistence on a few principles. And 
a prominent painter—as original an artist as 
we have in America—remarked the other 
day : “ About all you can tell a pupil is how 
to arrange his palette,—to begin at white and 
get along down to black ; except of course 
to tell him when he makes a glaring error. 
He must do the rest himself.” To stimulate 
the esthetic impulse of a student, to interest 
him in his work, to make it seem serious 
to him, to excite, it may be, his enthusiasm 
is undoubtedly an important if not the chief 
part of an instructor’s function. In this 
Mr. Shirlaw is certainly right. But art 
begins only where accuracy leaves off. An 
artist must have the science of his art at his 
fingers’ ends in order to play with it uncon- 
sciously,—as an architect for example plays 


ABOUT twenty years ago, the writer began 
to study and use the system of short-hand 
writing invented by Pitman, and known as 
phonography. At first sight the system 
seemed wonderfully simple and attractive ; 
but experience soon proved it to be quite 
as wonderful for its complexity. The num- 
ber of hooks, crooks, and contractions, 
made necessary by the awkward and un- 
writable word-forms resulting from an ill- 
arranged and inflexible scheme of consonant 
signs, together with the necessary omission 
of vowel signs, soon destroyed in it all 
semblance of alphabetic writing. As a sys- 
tem of stenography, it was most excellent ; 
as a system of writing adapted to every-day 
needs, it was a complete failure, and not to 
be compared with ordinary long-hand for 
practical usefulness. 

Very early the question arose, as it has no 
doubt to thousands, “ Would it not be pos- 
sible to re-arrange the characters of phonog- 














unconsciously with his engineering. And 
to that end fidelity must precede vigor, and 
accuracy picturesqueness. No good painter 
ever regrets the years spent in drawing,—in 
learning how to use his tools, in acquiring 
the ability to look on the elementary prin- 
ciples of art as axioms,—and he knows 
pretty well that there are some of these in 
learning which his keenest intuitions may 
be assisted by experience very profitably. 
This I think Mr. Eaton’s teaching is aimed 
to secure. Whatever his philosophy of 
instruction, he illustrates admirably what has 
just been said ; he is in effect an artist who 
inspires enthusiasm at the same time that, 
as a teacher of drawing, he is insisting on 
fidelity. Atthe Cooper Union, at all events, 
it will not do to instruct pupils as you 
would advise artists. At the Academy, Mr. 
Wilmarth would certainly make the same 
statement. At the Art Students’ League, 
where painting is taught, and where the 
students are presumed to be beyond cast- 
drawing and that state of progress synchro- 
nous with cast-drawing, it is a question of 
degree rather than of principle. Certainly 
there can be no institution of the kind in 
this country which displays more life and 
enthusiasm, which is a better evidence of 
the zsthetic awakening with mention of 
which this article began. 
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raphy so as to make the writing more 
direct and fluent,—so that the sounds of 
any and every English word might be ex- 
pressed cursively, and yet compactly? And 
would it not be possible to write the vowels, 
the emphatic vowels at least, connectedly 
with the consonants and in their proper 
order ?” : 

The questions were more easily asked than 
answered. The only way to tell was to try 
and to keep on trying; to arrange and to re- 
arrange the available signs, and give the re- 
sulting systems of writing a long and critical 
trial. In this tedious yet fascinating work, 
probably not less than a hundred different 
combinations have been devised and prac- 
ticed with, until facility of writing with them 
was acquired and their short-comings thor- 
oughly demonstrated: this in addition to 
a critical study of every published system 
of short-hand that could be procured. 

More than once all hope of success has 
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been given over in despair, from a forced 
conviction that relief from the drudgery of 
long-hand would have to come through the 
improvement and simplification of mechan- 
ical devices of the type-writer sort. But 
the problem would not down; the impulse 
to try and try again was irresistible, asserting 
itself at every leisure moment. 

The difficulty was not so much to devise 
a system of writing at once simpler, clearer, 
and more rapid than ordinary script, or even 
than phonography, or its latest modification, 
takigraphy ; a dozen such had been devised 
and discarded. The real trouble was to 
make a system so manifestly superior that 
there could be any reasonable hope of its 
general adoption ; that should be so easy to 
learn, so easy to remember, so easy to write 
and read, that it could possibly overcome 
the prejudice of writing people for a system 
already in general use. Certainly, phonog- 
raphy can no longer hope to do that, nor 
can its well-tried offspring, takigraphy. The 
German system is still less adapted to meet 
the exacting vowel requirements of English 
speech. The script of Bell’s most philo- 
sophic and accurate “ Visible Speech ” is far 
too cumbrous for the purpose in hand, while 
his short-hand, though excellent in many 
respects, lacks the capacity of expression 
and the distinctness of word-form necessary 
in every-day writing. 

Whether the system bearing the provis- 
ional name Neophonography, or the new 
phonography, will meet with any better popu- 
lar success, remains to be seen. ‘The author 
does not profess to be over-sanguine on that 
score; nevertheless he offers it with confi- 
dence as perhaps the best result that can 


be attained in this direction with an alphabet | 


of single-stroke characters. 
The requirements of an ideally perfect 
system of writing are more numerous and 


exacting than is commonly supposed. The | 


practical impossibility of meeting these re- 
quirements with absolute completeness is 
frankly admitted; nevertheless the writing 
reformer is not thereby absolved from the 
duty of making, or striving to make, the 
closest possible approximation to perfect 
success. Our time-tried, useful, and by no 
means unphilosophic, long-hand is not to be 
displaced by anything short of practical 
perfection. 

To be absolutely perfect, a system of 
writing must be— 

1. Alphabetic: the alphabet to furnish a 
complete and sufficient key to the writing. 

2. Phonetic: each vocal element to have 


| one, and only one, distinct sign, absolute in 





value. 

3. Cursive: all the sounds of each word 
to be written connectedly, in order as 
spoken. 

4. Simple: each character to require but 
a single impulse of the pen to make. 

5. Straightforward: the writing to flow 
freely and distinctly from left to right. 

6. Compact: the writing to occupy the 
least space consistent with easy writing and 
reading. 

7. Labor-saving: the complete writing to 
be much briefer, simpler, and more rapid 
than long-hand. 

8. Flexible: to secure individuality in 
word-forms and the easy avoidance of awk- 
ward combinations. 

g. Distinct: the written words to differ in 
form not less than the spoken words do in 
sound. 

10. Physiological: the signs to indicate 
not only the sounds of the language, but, 
rudely at least, the organic relations of those 
sounds. 

In addition, it is highly desirable that— 

11. Character-value should be independ- 
ent of position as regards the line of writing. 

12. Character-value should be independ. 
ent of the mode of writing or direction of 
stroke. 
13. Consonant signs should chiefly deter- 
mine the outline or general form of the 
written word. 

14. Characters should be so grouped and 
classified with relation to the sounds they 
represent as to reduce to the minimum the 
danger of illegibility from blurred or badly 
written forms. 

15. The alphabet should furnish a good 
basis for a system of stenography, yet steno- 
graphic hooks, crooks, and contractions 


| should form no essential part of the regular 


writing. 

Our common script fails, more or less 
completely, to meet the requirements num- 
bered 1, 2, 4,.6, 7, 9, 10, 13, 14 and 15. 

Phonography fails to meet 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 
8, 9, 10, II, 12, 14, 15. 

Takigraphy fails in 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 
14, 15. 

Neophonography aims to meet, and prac- 
tically does meet (with, at the worst, close 
approximation), each and every one of these 
requirements. It is strictly alphabetic, 
phonetic and cursive. In simplicity, direct- 
ness, and flexibility it is, compared with other 
systems of complete phonetic writing, un- 
approached. It is several times more com- 
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pact, easy and rapid than common script, 
and superior in these respects ‘to phonog- 
raphy or takigraphy, taken as systems of 
writing, not as forms of stenography. And 
it has borne repeatedly the crucial test of 
easy decipherment by means of the alphabet 
alone. Given the alphabet, as shown below, 
and half a dozen lines of explanation, and 
even those who have had no training in 
phonetics have been able to read the writ- 
ing correctly and with great facility. 

The material elements of neophonog- 
raphy are dashes, curves, waves and loops, 
standing horizontal, oblique or perpendicular 
to the line of writing, to denote respect- 
ively front-mouth, middle-mouth, and back- 
mouth sounds. All but the loops (which 
denote nasal sounds exclusively) are in 
three lengths, full for consonant sounds, half- 
length for intermediates, quarter length for 
vowel sounds; and light and shaded to 
distinguish cognate sounds like p, and b, s, 
and z, etc. Thus quality of sound is denoted 
by form ; and quantity, or vocal stress, by 
shading. All sounds made in the fore part 
of the mouth, like b, f, -w, 66, é, etc., are 
represented by horizontal signs; all middle- 
mouth characters, like t, s, 4, 6, 1, etc., are 
oblique; while those made in the back part 
of the mouth are represented by upright 
signs, as for example k, g, i, etc. And 
the relationships of sounds are still further 
indicated by the forms which represent 
them, as will be seen by reference to the 
alphabet below. This classification of signs 
and sounds not only greatly facilitates the 
learning of the system, but reduces to the 
minimum the liability to misreading and illegi- 
bility in case of hurried or careless writing. 

Flexibility, and, incidentally, compactness, 
clearness, ease and directness, are secured by 
a principle first introduced and partially car- 
ried out by the author of “ Visible Speech,” 
namely, that of writing curves over or under 
at pleasure, thus, for example by making 
~ or —~ =f. This principle has been 
greatly developed in neophonography. For 
instance in this system the sign for s is the 
oblique light curve. No other sound is 
represented by this sign, and s is represented 
in no other way. Now the oblique light 
curye may be struck in six ways,—two, from 
left to right down, thus \ and) ; two from 
left to right uf, thus ( and); and two from 
right to left down, thus ( and ). These are 
not six different characters, as in other 
systems of short-hand, but six ways of 
making one sign, the oblique light curve. 





This principle, and the device of represent | practice; still it will not be found illegible. 


ing the most frequently recurring sounds 
by oblique signs, give the system its superior 
flexibility, and make it easy to avoid the 
unyielding stiffness and the sprawling combi- 
nations incident to other phonetic alphabets. 

The use of half-length characters for the 
semi-consonant 4, / and » series is theoreti- 
cally objectionable, but not to be avoided 
without introducing compound characters, 
to the sacrifice of ease, speed and brevity. 
The vowel classification may seem at first 
sight to be over-nice ; but a more careful 
examination will prove its logical correct- 
ness and practical utility. Each pair of 
signs, as in the consonant series, represent 
one and the same organic position, and 
substantially the same sound; they are 
organically the long and short of each other. 


Olahabeh. 


ae fp us & ~fm me mw The 
weak 2 &otie No Wee 
lk lg C ck Cj ee 


—wh -y ~" -m 


rhe vl vtoewn 

1 gu _ -- Pv" 

~ oo — ‘ _ 
°8@ 28@ & @ 4&4 4, e@ 40 

va o- — .* = 
iteenececé€é $s oe $a 

uu vei 10M 


EXPLANATION.—In the writing, every sound is 
expressed phonetically, and in the order of speech. 
Horizontal signs are usually struck from left to 
right; perpendiculars downward: but the direction 
° mike may be reversed if the word-form is made 
simpler, more distinct or more compact by so doing. 
Oblique characters (as in the case of s) are struck 
down or up, from left to right, or from right to left, 
as may be most convenient, the choice of direction 
being determined by the succession of characters 
and the desirability of keeping the writing as 
nearly in line as may be consistent with legibility 
and ease. With a little practice the hand learns to 
take almost automatically, in any instance, the 
direction of stroke best suited to give a good word- 
form. To bring the lines within the width of a 
column, the specimen of the script shown below 
had to be written much finer than is advisable in 
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Consequently no confusion or serious error | 
can arise in consequence of accidental 
shading or its omission. ‘The quality of the 
sound is in every case clearly shown by the 
form which represents it. 





in the following key-words: Consonants: | 
pie, dy, fie, vie, thigh, thy; fie, die, sigh, | 


Jot, rot, not; gueen, thivg. Vowels: bat, 
bass, bit, ‘beet, book, boot, pure ; bother, 
father, bait, bail, -boat, bold, bind; bun, 
burr, bet, bell, born, ball, bound. Nasals 
always blend with allied consonants thus : 


When unaccented vowels are omitted in 
hasty writing, they may be inserted after- 


| 
The sounds represented are those heard | nwithd ort; mwith pand d,; ng with £, etc. 


zion, shy, vision; pick, pig, larch, large. | ward, if necessary, near the junction of 
Intermediates: when, yet, wen, men; fot | the consonants they come between. 
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WHAT THE RIVER SAITH. 


I ruN toward the north, 
O river running south,— 
Running south forever, 
No fear save fear of drouth; 
I sigh for your sweet life as still we sever, 
And I run toward the north. 


I run toward the north, 
Where the trees stand stiff and stark, 
And the gloomy ice-fields whiten, 
And days and nights are dark ; 
And only stars and meteor gleams enlighten 
My course toward the north. 


I run toward the north, 
Yet O river running south 
Through wonderful rich floras, 
Warm seas to meet your mouth ; 
Shall I repine while still my great Auroras 
Shine on me from the north? 


I run toward the north, 
Yet brief and sweet and bright 
Summers come to me 
With song and bloom and light; 
And who knows but I may reach at last the open sea 
As I run toward the north! 
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“A. WARD, AND HIS GRATE SHOW.” (FROM THE ORIGINAL SKETCH BY GEORGE HOYT.) 


CHARLES FaRRAR Browne (“ Artemus 
Ward”) began his journalistic career as a 
reporter for a Tiffin, Ohio, paper, some time 
during the year 1856. After a short resi- 
dence in that place he removed to Toledo, 
where he became one of the staff of the 
“Commercial.” In this city he resided for 
about two years. While employed on the 
“Commercial” as a reporter, he acquired the 
reputation of being a clever paragrapher, 
and his reputation soon became some- 
thing more than local. About this time, 
the late J. W. Gray, then proprietor of the 
“ Cleveland Plain-Dealer,” hearing of young 
Browne, made him the offer of a situation 
as local editor of that paper. This offer was 
promptly accepted, and in the fall of 1857, 
Browne took up his residence in that city. 
He was then twenty-three years of age, and 
his salary, on his accession to the “ Plain- 
Dealer” staff, was twelve dollars a week, a 
sum which two years later was increased to 
fifteen dollars a week. For three years he 
conducted this department of the paper with 
signal success, and his reputation soon be- 
came national. During the latter portion 
of the time he was connected with the 
“ Plain-Dealer,” he found opportunity to 

VoL. XVI.—55 4. 





make occasional, and always acceptable, 
contributions to “ Vanity Fair,” a New York 
humorous paper which flourished at that 
time, and which promised to be a reflex of 
the best American humor. 

Browne’s growing reputation as a humor- 
ist, and the small amount he was realizing 
from his productions, together with a dislike 
he had always felt for routine newspaper 
work, were the occasions of his entering the 
lecture field, in the year 1861. At first he 
was not very successful, but after his pecu- 
liar merits were better appreciated, he be- 
came one of the most popular of lecturers. 

Browne was by no means a good reporter 
for routine work, and was inclined to be 
indolent. The duties of a local editor in 
those were rather complex, and com- 
prehen that which is now usually divided 
into several distinct departments. His work 
comprised the preparation of marine and 
commercial news, dramatic and musical 
criticism, and all kinds of current local 
news; but his column was read less for the 


| newsy information embodied in it than for 


the bright witticisms which the reader was 
sure tofind in almost everyissue. Whencom- 
pelled to go out of town, he had a peculiar 
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AUTOGRAPH OF CHARLES FARRAR BROWNE. 


habit of instructing his substitute minutely 
as to the amount of matter to be pre- 
pared during his absence. He would 
measure off a piece of string or paper, the 
length of the required amount of copy, 
and would insist on the full quota. He 
had a great fondness for illustrations, 
and whenever the occasion offered would 
use them in his department. There was in 
the office at this time a young boy, who had 
considerable talent for drawing, and upon 
him Browne always depended for the cuts. 
This was George Hoyt, now one of the edi- 
tors and proprietors of the “ Phin. ealer.” 
When Browne wanted his servicegfhg would 
take him to his room, where the would 
work together, Browne making thglet¥r-press 
and Hoyt the designs to set P,4 A series 
that appeared the day before “Browne left 
the “ Plain- Dealer,” represented a burlesque 
political procession, which ted a great 
deal of merriment, and for a ng time was 
famous in that section of country. In recog- 


nition of his assistance, Browne presented | 





Woman in White,” on the fly-leaf of which 
was inscribed : 

“Presented to George Hoyt, as a slite Evijence 
of my regard for his Talenks as a Sculpist. 

“A. WARD.” 

The sketch given on page 785 was made 
by the young artist in 1859. It pleased 
Browne so much that he had a large copy 
of it made and framed, and for years it hung 
where he placed it, directly over the desk 
where he worked. The sketch on page 789, 
made on the spot by Hoyt, in this same 
year, represents Browne in the position 
which he usually occupied while writing. 
The chair and table used by him are the 
property of the “ Plain-Dealer” Company, 
and are kept on deposit in the rooms of the 
Western Reserve Historical Society. The 
only bust of Browne—so far as I know—in 
this country, belongs to Mr. Hoyt, and is one 
of ten that were made for the London Savage 
Club, of which the humoristwas a member.* 





~*Tt was presented to Mr. George Ww. Howe, 
while a resident of London, by John Camden Hot- 


his young friend with a copy of “The | ten, and was given by Mr. Howe to Mr. Hoyt. 
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In repartee Browne had scarcely an equal 
among the journalists of his time, and his 
pen was held in wholesome fear by rival 
members of the fraternity. He had always 
a ready answer for any that attacked him, and 
he used his power of ridicule in reply to his 
assailants. One day he found a neat package 
on his desk, which, on opening, he discovered 
was a jack-knife. A reporter of a morning 
paper—a notoriously homely man—heard 
of it, and made a paragraph to the effect 
that Browne richly merited the knife. That | 
evening Browne retorted by naming this | 
person, and saying: 


‘*He is the homeliest man in America. He has 
broken five cameras in endeavoring to get a picture 
of himself to send to the children of a bitter per- 
sonal enemy, maliciously intending to frighten them 
todeath. He has been offered a good salary to stand 
upin a corn-field as a scare-crow. He is compelled 
to get up three times every night and rest Ais face. 
In his courting days he was utterly unsuccessful 
until he had procured a mask. He has a gait like a 
saw-horse, and when he walks the sidewalks the 
very bricks recoil in horror.” 


Not content with this chastisement, in the 
next issue, under the guise of a special dis- | 
patch from Charleston, where Ossawatomie 
Brown was on trial for treason, he said : 


“The jury in the case of Ossawatomie Brown, 
charged with murder and treason, brought in a ver- 
dict of guilty at ten o’clock this morning, and at 
eleven o’clock he was sentenced by Judge Barker. 
The judge, after dwelling with great force on the 
énormity of the prisoner’s crime, sentenced him to 
sleep one night with [naming the rival 
reporter], ‘and,’ said the judge in a trembling voice, 
‘may God have mercy on your soul!’ The prisoner 
fell with an agonizing shriek to the floor, and there 
was not a dry eye in the vast concourse of spectators. 
An effort will be made to get his sentence commuted 
to hanging.” 








A writer who could use his pen with 
such wit was a dangerous person to attack, 
and his antagonists soon learned to handle 
him with great circumspection. The laugh 
was almost invariably turned on them- 


| weak novels of the day. 





selves, and no matter how carefully the 
weapon was aimed, it usually came back | 
with the force and effect of a boomerang. 
In the dramatic department of the paper, 
Browne was very successful, and his serious 
criticisms were intelligent, while his_bur- 
lesques were unusually rich. In criticising | 
Shakspere’s plays, he made some of his best 
hits. Waller, the tragedian, was once 
spoken of by him, as having acted the part | 
of “Mr. Richard the III.” The dignified | 
player was very angry, but having met 
Browne, his anger was immediately molli- | 


fied. When introduced, before Waller had 
time to say anything, Browne, in a tragic 
tone said to him, “ What do you drink ?” 

His reading embraceda wide range, and 
with the standard literature of the day he was 
quite thoroughly familiar. His favorite au- 
thor, naturally enough, was Dickens, and from 
his books he quoted very frequently. He 
had a strong dislike for sensational literature 
and the yellow-covered trash which was 
then flooding the country received frequent 
and merited rebukes from his powerful pen. 
He was especially happy in burlesquing the 
His “ Roberto, 
the Rover,” and “ Moses, the Sassy, or the 
Disguised Duke,” are admirable examples 
of his power of burlesque. 

Browne’s large heart and quick sympa- 
thies prompted him ever to take the part of 
those who were oppressed or misused. If 
all the generous acts which marked this 
man’s daily life were recorded before the 
eyes of the world, it would be seen that 
underlying his humor there was a vein of 
pathos and kindliness that entered deep into 
his nature. The paragraphers of that time 
often depended upon wholesale abuse 
for their stock in trade, and, as in our day, 
one was often accustomed to copy servilely 
another. If some prominent journal at- 
tacked any public man, all the petty papers 
throughout the country took up the hue- 
and-cry, and the object of their abuse was 
hounded to the death. Among those whose 
reputations it was thus sought to shatter, 
none suffered more than the unfortunate Poe. 
It was in indignant answer to these repeated 
attacks that Browne wrote: 


“A writer in the ‘ Philadelphia Ledger’ has dis- 
covered that Edgar A. Poe was not a man of genius. 
We take it for granted that the writer has never read 
Poe. His lot in life was hard enough, God knows, 
and it is a pity the oyster-house critics, snobs, flun- 
keys, and literary nincompoops can’t stop snarlin 
over his grave. The biography of Poe by Griswold 
—which production for fiendish malignity is proba- 
bly unequaled in the history of letters—should, it 
would seem, have sufficed. No stone marks the 
spot where poor Poe sleeps, and no friendly hand 


strews fiwgrs upon his grave in summer-time, but 
countles: usands, all over the world, will read 
and adm is wildly beautiful pages until the end 
of time.”’ ‘ 


One of his most intimate friends was 
Jack Ryder, who was his room-mate during 
the time he fived in Cleveland, and who 
afterward traveled with him in different 
capacities. Ryder himself was a sort of 
practical joker, and Browne found in him a 
genial companion. His favorite name for 
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Ryder was Reginald (he was in the habit of | On one of these excursions, while with his 
calling his friends by almost any names but the | friend Ryder, he stopped at a sort of half- 
ones with which they had been christened). | way house, a few miles out of the city. 
He never liked to sleep alone. He was | The proprietor was a portly, good-natured 
fond of lying awake and talking, and some | old lady, whose ideas of the city and city 
of his wittiest sayings were made during | people were rather meager. 


— 
—— 
- Sy 





PORTRAIT OF CHARLES FARRAR BROWNE. 


these hours of the night. Frequently his “What kind of victuals do you cook, 
friend would wake up in the night and find | madam?” asked Browne, when they had 
him in dishabille, writing at his desk. When- | alighted. 

ever he wrote anything particularly amusing, “ Almost everything,” was the reply. 

he would vent his mirth in a low, chuckling | “ What do you think of hens, madam?” 
laugh. One of his whims was to waken | said Browne. “A good tough hen is not a 
Ryder at some unseasonable hour of the bad thing, is it? Have you one already 
night, and tell him that he wanted to see murdered, madam ?” 


something funny. No protest could move “JT don’t murder them,” she answered. 
him from this determination, so that his | “I wrings their necks.” 

bedfellow invariably had to dress and ac-| Accordingly the old lady went out to the 
company him in a search about the streets | barn and secured the poultry. Shortly after 
after something funny. ‘Togethér they | she had left them Browne slipped away, and 


would often wander about in the early | after his continued absence was noted, Ryder 
hours of the morning, until something had | went in search of the truant. He found him 
been seen that satisfied his craving. A | standing over a fire in the kitchen, his per- 
hearty laugh seemed to act upon his sys- son adorned with a huge calico apron and his 
tem like a sedative, and after one of these | face aglow with the heat from the stove. 
excursions he would return to his room and | When Ryder entered the kitchen, Browne 
sleep as soundly as a child. looked at him in a comical way, and said: 
A favorite diversion with him was to take | “ We’re just cooking this hen, Reginald.” 


long drives into the country on the Sabbath. | When the banquet had been prepared to 
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Browne’s satisfaction, all three sat down to 
enjoy it. Before carving the fowl, how- 
ever, he insisted on the landlady bring- 
ing him a piece of pie. This odd request 
provoked her curiosity, and in reply to her 
question, he explained: 

“ Madam, I never sit down to a meal 
without a piece of pie before me. For, 
when I was a boy, my mother could never 
get me to chop wood without promising 
me a piece of pie, and I got so accustomed 
to having it that without it I am never 
happy and contented.” 

When they came to settle their bill, the 
old lady said she thought that three shil- 


lings each would be about right. The price | 


was small, even for those days, but Browne, 
determined to tease her, put on an injured 
air, and said to her in an indignant tone: 

“ Madam, do you take me for a Roths- 
child ?” 

And then, after insisting that she ought 
to make some allowance for his assistance 
in cooking the hen, with his usual generos- 
ity he paid her double the amount she had 
asked. 

Returning home on this occasion, Browne 
gave way to one of those freaks of which 
he was constantly being guilty, and which 
made his genius deserve the credit of eccen- 
tricity. The ride had grown rather monot- 
onous, and while passing along an elevated 
portion of the road, Browne, suddenly turn- 
ing the horse’s head, and saying, “ This 
thing, Reginald, is growing monotonous,” 
plunged deliberately down the steep em- 
bankment. Fortunately, neither of them 
was injured, and the only damage was a 
broken wheel. A fence rail was made use 
of to prop the broken vehicle, and in this 
plight the two slowly made their way to 
town. 

Browne and Griswold, “ the Fat Contrib- 
utor,” were on newspaper work at the same 
time in Cleveland, and were very intimate 
friends. One day there came to the city a 
dramatic reader, a man of some note, but 
of a very timid disposition. These two 
worthies in some manner discovered that 
he was a person easily to be imposed upon, 
and shortly after his arrival they paid him a 
visit. 
—long after the man had retired,—and they 
found it difficult to arouse him. They told 
him they were editors, and wanted to hear 
him read before writing him up. They in- 
vited him to step into a hall adjoining the 





It was an early hour in the morning, . 


1 


hotel and give them a specimen of his pow- | 


ers, At first the man refused to go with 








them, but when they told him sternly that 
they were editors, and would crush him if 
he did not comply, he felt compelled to 
go. Nor would they allow him to put on 
his clothes, but forced him to go in night- 
dress to a cold and dreary hall, where they 
complacently smoked their cigars while they 
listened to him declaim, with chattering teeth 
and trembling voice, for several hours. When 
they finally permitted him to go, they told 
him, by way of consolation, that they had 
always thirsted to hear a dramatic reader in 
night-dress, and that they were very much 
gratified with his performance. 

Browne was a great lover of a practical 
joke. One of his maddest pranks was in 
New York City, in 1863. He had been at 
some benefit performance with Dan Bryant 
and Nelse Seymour, and at its conclusion 
he induced these two to join him on a lark. 
Accordingly, they went to Bryant's property- 


(FROM SKETCH BY GEORGE HOYT.) 


BROWNE AT WORK. 


room, and each donned a complete suit of 
armor. Then they armed themselves with 
broadswords, and in the still hours of the 
night went forth in search of defenseless cit- 
izens. Up and down the streets in grim 
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array they marched, and whenever they | in the town. He was of a most affection- 


found a man alone and unarmed, they would 
make him down on his knees and pray for 
mercy. Then, after having frightened him 
almost out of his senses, they would permit 
him to go on hisway. Their fun, however, 
after a while was brought to an abrupt ter- 
mination by the police, who marched them 
off to the Tombs. They entered fictitious 
names ; but the judge next morning recog- 
nized the culprits, and discharged them with 
an admonition. On the same night they 
visited the house of Tom Jackson, who had 


just brought to this country the famous | 


Swiss bell-ringers. In response to their vio- 
lent ringing of the bell, Jackson came to an 
upper window, and not knowing who his 
visitors were, asked them in tones of thun- 
der what they wanted. 

“We want an engagement,” said Browne. 
“ We are the original bell-ringers.” 

Jackson then recognized them, and, appre- 
ciating the joke, invited them in. 


Browne’s personal appearance was any- | 


thing but prepossessing, and he is remem- 
bered by Clevelanders as one of the most 
verdant-looking youths that ever set foot 
within the city. He wore a slouch hat, from 
beneath which protruded a mass of straight 
and unmanageable yellow hair. He had 
long limbs, and was lean and lank. His 
features were prominent, and set off by a 
nose that was decidedly Tennysonian, and 
was an oddity in itself. His clothes were 
seedy and ill-fitting. The ends of his coat- 
sleeves coquetted with his elbows, while his 
trowsers made vain endeavors to reach the 
tops of his shoes. His stockings lapped 
over and gave him a slovenly appearance. 
He walked with a loose, shambling gait, 
and a person unfamiliar with his appear- 
ance would naturally feel inclined to laugh 
at the spectacle. After he had been in the 


city some time he began to pay more atten- | 


tion to his toilet, and at last even became 
foppish. When he began lecturing he be- 
came more particular than ever, and his 
fondness for dress and display developed 
into a weakness. He even took with him a 
hair-dresser to curl his hair,—which nature 
intended should be worn uncurled,—and af- 
fected a large diamond pin and an immense 
diamond ring. 


} 
| 








Those who became acquainted with the | 


eccentric local editor soon learned to forget 
his verdancy and grotesque appearance, 
and having once become his friends they 
always remained attached to him. He was 


one of the most sociable and engaging men | 


ate disposition. Whether on the street, in 
the office or the home circle, he was always 
the same kind, jovial, witty person. He 
seemed constantly overflowing with animal 
spirits, and his wit came in a torrent that 
was spontaneous, and seemed to rise from 
its source without the least apparent effort. 
His command of language was wonderful, 
and he frequently surprised his friends with 
the elegance and correctness of his diction. 
For a self-educated man, he displayed con- 
siderable familiarity with scholarly lore. 

Browne had a most extraordinary fear 
of death, and would brood for hours, with 
the most unhappy thoughts oppressing him. 
One night, when he had been unusually 
depressed, and had walked the floor for sev- 
eral hours in the most abject and pitiable 
frame of mind, he said suddenly to his 
room-mate, “ My God! friend, this thing 
almost makes me wild!” The look upon 
his face was one never to be forgotten, and 
was the stare of a man seemingly bereft of 
reason. He appeared to have a passion 
for dwelling on the subject, and it was a 
favorite topic of conversation with him. 
And yet, though he trembled at the 
thought of death, and shrank back in hor- 
ror from a contemplation of its realities, he 
traveled east in a stage-coach from Cali- 
fornia, in the dead of winter, with a bag of 
gold, through a region infested by Indians 
and robbers, without showing the least hesi- 
tation or expressing the slightest fear or 
alarm. 

Browne had no conception of the value 
of money, and was loose and careless in 
his business habits. At one time, having 
accumulated a hundred dollars, while on 
the “ Plain-Dealer,” he thought he had the 
foundation of a fortune, and he amused his 
friends by telling them of large projects 
which he had in mind. He made money 
rapidly-while lecturing and dispensed it as 
freely as it came. He actually supported 
for months some of his Bohemian friends in 
New York City, who found him easy to im- 
pose upon. Before leaving the “ Plain- 
Dealer” he offered to stay providing his 
salary was raised to $1,200, The proprietor 
did not feel warranted in accepting his prop- 
osition, and Browne accordingly left. On 
the day before his departure from Cleve- 
land a reception was given him at one of 
the hotels and he was made the recipient 
of an elegant diamond pin. The parting 
from his friends was an affecting one and 
made a deep impression upon the many who 
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were present. On the day that he left 
Cleveland he published the following card 
in the “ Plain-Dealer” : 


“The undersigned closes his connection with 
the ‘Plain-Dealer’ with this evening’s issue. 
During the three years he has contributed to these 
columns he has endeavored to impart a cheerful 
spirit to them. He believes it is far better to stay 
in the Sunshine while we may, as the Shadow must 
of its own accord come only too soon. He cannot 
here in fit terms express his deep gratitude to the 
many—including every member of the Press of 
Cleveland—who have so often manifested the most 
kindly feeling toward himself. But he can very 
sincerely say that their kindness will never be for- 
gotten. 

“ The undersigned may be permitted to flatter him- 
self that he has some friends among the readers of 
newspapers. May we meet again. 

“ CHARLES BROWNE.” 


On his return to the city to lecture, several | 
years after, he was made the object of a | 


public ovation in the principal hall of the 
city. ‘There were present on this occasion 
hundreds of the prominent business and 
professional men of the city, and speeches 
were made of a pleasant and congratulatory 
character. 


always retain a high place in humorous 
literature. 
the English than with the American people. 
The English traveler generally carries with 
him but one humorous American work— 
“The Letters of Artemus Ward.” His wit 
is irresistible and bubbles up like water from 


a perennial spring, surprising the reader with 





| vile fellow as he was and revolting to modern pro- 
a = taste—did immense wor & 

: ., | that 

The productions of Artemus Ward will | 


He is even more popular with | 


the freshness, originality and unfailing quan- 
tity of the supply. Itnever made him an 
enemy because he never sacrificed a friend 
for the sake of a witticism. He was in a 
great measure the founder of the American 
school of humor which has won for itself a 
distinctive and national character. Like all 


successful writers he has been followed by 
a host of imitators, but not one has been 
found to fill worthily the place which his 
untimely death made vacant. 

As an example of Browne’s serious work 
we quote the following : 


“ Humorous writers have always done the most 
toward helping virtue on its pilgrimage, and the 
truth has found more aid from them than from all 
the grave polemists and solid writers that have ever 
spoken or written. It was always so, and men 
have borne battle for the right, with its grave truth 
fully in mind, with an artillery of wit, that has 
silenced the heavy batteries of formal discussion. 
They have helped the truth along without encum- 
bering it with themselves. The , Ba put it boldly 
forward and stood behind it pm hurled their fiery 
javelins at their opponents till they have either fled 
ingloriously or been entirely silenced. Rabelais— 


for the reform 
gan contemporaneously with him ; and from 
Rabelais down, the shaft of ridicule has done more 
than the cloth-yard arrows of solid argument in de- 
fending the truth Those who bolster up error and 
hate the truth are still men and slow; men with 
no warm blood ; men who hate levity and the ebul- 
litions of wit; who deprecate a joke of any kind, and 
run mad at a pun. Like Dominie Sampson, they 
can fire point-blank charges, but the warfare of fly- 
ing artillery annoys them. They can’t wheel and 
charge and fire, and the attack in flank and rear by 
the light troops drives them to cover.” 





THE INVISIBLE LAND. 


THERE was a land that lay beyond my sight 
For which I vainly searched the great earth through. 


Thither, right often, my companions flew 
At day-break, or at noontide, or at night, 
And never came again. I took my flight, 
Explored all portions of the globe, yet grew 
No nearer where that mighty retinue 
Had fled into the stately fields of light. 
But once, when evening her dusk sails had spread, 
And I was sleeping, a swift dream came o’er 
My spirit, and’ in it I rising said, 
“ Now is the country mine, long sought before!” 
And one I heard lament that I was dead ; 
And lo! the land stretched just beside my door! 
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“THE NEXT DAY, SUNDAY, SHE TOOK HER PLACE IN THE METHODIST CHURCH.” 


CHAPTER LIII. 


ROXY’S RETURN. 


AFTER Whittaker’s night visit to Mark | 


the latter had been busily engaged in ad- 


justing his affairs that he might leave the | 


country. On that very Thursday morning 
his brother-in-law Barlow had called, partly 
to see Mark, chiefly in hope of buying the 
Bonamy poplars at half price. And all day 
Friday and Saturday Mark had kept him- 
self busy. It was at night when business 
cares relaxed that a returning sense of 
wretchedness came upon him. When Sun- 
day came he sank into extreme dejection. A 
young and ambitious man lives in his future, 
a self-indulgent man in his present. Mark’s 
future had been suddenly annihilated and 


his imagination was not yet able to discern 
a new one; his present was too uncomfort- 
able to be dwelt upon. It was in this 
mood of restless dejection that he started 
out after night-fall on Sunday to walk 
through by-ways and back streets. The 
more he walked the more he felt himself 
a wanderer shut out from the world about 
him. Of course, he might have known 
that in time the village would cease to con- 
cern itself about him. But the wretched- 
ness of his present conspicuousness and 
exclusion bore too heavily for him to forc- 
cast possibilities of human forgetfulness. 
People were gathering in the churches, 
but he could not enter one of them with- 
out being stared at as the Esau who had 
sold his birthright. It was with such mel- 


 ancholy reflections as these that he came 
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in sight of Adams’s old-fashioned hewed 
log house, standing in the midst of its 
garden-plot in a lonesome part of the 
village. A sudden desire to see Roxy seized 
him. A sudden and sharp remembrance 
of the welcome she used to give him over- 
came all his caution, and he resolved to see 
her once again. The honeysuckles were 
growing over the window as they had 
grown three years ago. Some fascination 
of memory made him choose that front 
window. He looked eagerly in at the win- 
dow—she was before him, listless and heart- 
broken. And though remorse smote him 
sore he could not withdraw his eyes, but 
pressed his face closer and closer to the win- 
dow that he might get a clearer view of her,— 
it was to be the last. He longed inexpressibly 
and blindly for some recognition or forgive- 
ness. At last she turned full toward him 
and gave a shriek of fright and surprise, 
and fell fainting to the floor. Aroused now, 
Mark had bounded over the fence and 
hurried homeward like a fugitive. He was 
smitten with the idea that Roxy had an utter 
horror of him. All his old remorse revived 
and again suicide looked tempting to him. 
Sometimes the suicidal mania moved him 
toward a life of reckless intemperance and 
moral self-destruction. When morning came 
he had little heart for business arrange- 
ments. He could not get rid of Roxy’s 
terrified look and her cry when she saw 
him the night before. As the day wore on 
he wavered between suicide, intemperance, 
and a sudden absconding from Luzerne 
and all the associations it held with his old 
life. In this conflict of impulses he resolved 
at any rate to go away from the house 
never to come back. He put on his hat 
and went out toward the gate, not turning 
to get a last glimpse of the old home now 
grown so hateful to him. 

Bob, when he had given Roxy the horse 
that morning, had been in some doubt 
whether it were better to tell Mr. Bonamy 
or not. White folkses quar’ls waz more’n 
he could git de hang of, ’peared like. And 
of course he could not know whether or 
not Mark Bonamy would censure him for 
letting Roxy have the clay-bank colt. But 
Bob had noticed with apprehension Bon- 
amy’s uneasiness during the night, and had 
kept a watch on him the next day. His 
great dread was that Mark should go away 
and so fail to see Roxy when she should 
bring Dick home in the evening. He set 
great store by this visit. Something in 
Mark’s manner aroused his suspicions, and 
Vout. XVI.—s56. 





when about midday he saw him going out 
of the gate in haste Bob ran after him call- 


ing out: 
“I say, sah, Mass’ Mauk, I wants to 
say sumpin to ye.” . 


Mark stopped impatiently. What did he 
care about giving Bob directions in regard 
to planting? 

“ T see Miss Roxy dis mo’nin’, sah.” 

“ Qh, you did!” Mark was attentive now. 

“ Yes, sah, and she borryed Dick from 
me. I couldn't say she shouldn’t have de 
clay-bank colt, ye know.” 

“She took Dick, did she ?” asked Mark, 
with eagerness. 

“Yes, sah, but she said she’d fotch him 
he’se’f ‘long "bout dis evenin’ sometime. 
I didn’t know whedder ye’d want to be 
heah or not when she comes.” 

“ Of course I want to be here,” and Mark 
went back again into the house. 

For hours he walked up and down the 
front porch, trying to guess what use Roxy 
could make of the horse; where she could 
have gone, why she was coming to see him, 
and what it all meant. From time to time 
he called Bob and questioned him about the 
whole transaction. But it was still a mys- 
tery to him. 

At last about four o’clock he saw across 
the tops of the vines in the vineyard, a 
woman riding toward the front gate. When 
he was sure that it was Roxy, he trembled 
from head to foot, and retreated inside of 
the house, sending Bob to open the gate. 

When Roxy rode up to the horse-block 
he went out himself, silently holding the 
horse while she as silently dismounted. 
Then giving the reins to Bob he stretched 
a trembling hand to Roxy standing there 
on the block and said, with eyes downcast : 

“ May I help you down?” 

Roxy gave him her hand and he assisted 
her to the ground and walked a little way 
behind her to the porch. He did not invite 
her in but left her free to go where she 
would in her own house, if she chose to 
make it hers. Roxy went into the sitting- 
room and sat down in the rocking-chair 
that Mark set for her, while Mark took a 
chair on the other side of the room. 

“T have come back, Mark,” she said, 
with effort. 

Mark sat stock-still. He was shaken by 
contrary emotions. He put his head down 
between his hands and sat thus in grief and 
shame. 

“ Have you come back to your house to 
stay ?” 
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“No. I’ve not come back to my house. 
I’ve come back to my husband. I’m going 
to stay if you will let me.” 

“Q God!” said Mark. But he said no 
more. ‘ 

Roxy could see the shaking of his whole 
frame. After a while she spoke again. 

“You haven’t told me whether I am to 
stay or to go.” 

“I’m not fit to have you stay. . You 
know that, Roxy. I ought to have killed 
myself long ago. If you will only stay here 
I will go. I’m not fit to stay with you.” 

“ What should I stay for, if you go. I’ve 
not come back to the house, I tell you. 
I’ve come back to you. If you go I wil! 
go, if you stay I will stay—unless you tell 
me you don’t want me.” 

“You know, Roxy, that I’m likely to be 
prosecuted by the Kirtleys.” Mark said 
this after a long time. “ How can I in- 
volve you in any way with myself while 
such a prosecution is pending !” 

“ But I’ve been to see Nancy Kirtley to- 
day and I’ve had a long talk with her and 
I’ve arranged the whole matter with her. She 
is satisfied and glad to have things as I’ve 
fixed them, and there'll be no prosecution.” 

“You've been to Kirtley’s!” Mark 
raised himself up and looked full in her face. 
“You went to see that creature that plotted 
in cold blood to bring this harm on you? 
And all for my sake!” 

“No, not a// for your sake. Partly for 
your sake, partly for Nancy’s sake, partly 
for my own sake; for this is an affair that 
can’t be settled by halves. I had to settle 
it on all sides, you know. Besides,” Roxy 
spoke rapidly, “I am to blame, too, you 
must remember. And now I’ve set myself 
to see what good can come out of this evil 
for all of us.” 

“ What a woman you are! There’s no 
man in the world fit to be your husband. 
I’m sure I’m not.” And he leaned his head 
upon a table and was silent. 

Then, after a while, he said: “ What kind 
of a settlement did you make with Nancy?” 

“Tt’s not best to discuss that now, Mark. 
Can’t you leave that to me?” 

“T will leave everything to you.” 

“Now, Mark, the whole matter is ar- 
ranged, if you can be forgiving.” 

“T forgive!” 

“Yes, you must forgive me for being so 
severe with you as to help the temptation 
rather than to help you.” 

“ Don’t say that again. If you talk about 
my forgiving you, you'll drive me mad.” 





“You must forgive Nancy, then.” 

“T can forgive her all I have suffered 
easily enough, for that is about even, I’m 
afraid. But it’s awful hard to think of her 
plotting against you, of all women in the 
world. But then, what’s the use of my 
talking that way? I’m not the one who 
has a right to hold any grudge against any 
sinner in God’s world. I could forgive the 
Devil for being the Devil after what I’ve been 
through.” . 

“But you must forgive yourself. You 
and I can’t build up our life together again 
if you keep in this mood. You must hope 
for the best, or it will be only a wretched 
kind of living we shall have. I’ve thought it 
all over to-day. I want you to try to forgive 
yourself for my sake.” 

Mark made no reply. 

“ Here, I’ve been sitting a good while, 
my husband, with my bonnet on, and you 
haven’t given me a kiss or any other wel- 
come home again. Don’t you love me, 
Mark?” 

After a pause Mark answered slowly: 

“ No, Roxy, I’m not fit to say I love you, 
but God knows I worship you. I could 
get down on my knees to you. I would 
like to be your slave.” 

“But I don’t want that,” said Roxy, 
almost impatiently. “ Unless you can for- 
give yourself enough to be something more 
than that, I’d just as well not have come.” 
Roxy rose up, and came and stood on the 
side of the table opposite to Mark. With 
his head still bowed upon the table, he 
reached out his hand and took hold of the 
tips of her fingers, and, drawing them to 
him, kissed them over and over again. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


THE CLOUDS RETURN AFTER THE RAIN. 


Just at this moment Bob, who was eager 
to do all in his power to facilitate a recon- 
ciliation, came and stood in the door. 

“T ’spects likely you haint had no din- 
nah to-day, Miss Roxy. ‘Pears like ’s if 
you’d had a mighty pow’ful long ride. I's 
jist got some suppah on de table, ma’am, 
ef you'll come and git some.” 

Mark started up at these words of Bob 
and said : 

“Come, Roxy, you are faint. How pale 
you are!” at the same time leading her, as 
he held yet the tips of her fingers, toward 
the supper-table which sat invitingly on the 
back porch. But his thoughtfulness and 
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Bob’s ministration had come late. The 
fatigue of the day, added to Roxy’s exhaus- 
tion from the days and nights of trouble 
that had preceded, were too much for 
her strength. Now that her hard ride 
was over and her last terrible task of recon- 
ciliation accomplished, the stimulus that 
upheld her was removed; her head swam, 
she grew faint and Mark caught her insensi- 
ble in his arms. For one minute he stood 
stunned with grief and surprise, a statue of 
despair, holding what seemed to him the 
lifeless form of the wife he had slain. 

“On de bed, Mass’ Mark,—on de bed, 
sah. She on’y fainted, sah.” 

Recovering himself a little, Bonamy laid 
her upon the bed and set to work desper- 
ately to restore her. As soon as Roxy 
returned to consciousness she showed signs 
of fever and delirium. Mark sent the negro 
for the doctor, while he stood watching 
alone with his wife. 

The doctor came and, soon after, Twonnet 
and Jemima. But Bonamy would allow 


none of them to minister to Roxy. During 
the week that followed, he stood over and 
about her bed, filled with a remorse that 
nothing he could do served to ameliorate. 
He gave Roxy with his own hands her 


food and medicine; no other was allowed 
to hand her so- much as a spoonful of 
water. He rejected offers of relief with 
so much fierceness that after a while all 
thought of any one taking his place was 
given up. Twonnet and Jemima and 
Rachel Adams and Amanda Barlow would 
sometimes stand in a row, helpless specta- 
tors, at the foot of the bed, with the glower- 
ing Adams in the background, while Mark 
alone administered to Roxy’s wants. Even 
when the hands of two were necessary he 
accepted help with reluctance. 

As for sleep, he scarcely had any in 
seven days and nights. Yielding to en- 
treaties, he threw himself two or three times 
on the hard seat of a settee in the room 
and slumbered, awaking, however, at the 
slightest sound that Roxy made. He 
scarcely ate at all. He was a strange sight, 
standing there with wan visage, sunken eyes 
and unkempt hair, turning fiercely upon 
every one who proposed that he should rest, 
utterly unwearying in his care of Roxy. 
No mother could have been more tender, 
no devotee more worshipful than he was in 
his treatment of the sufferer. The physical 
penance of his awful days and nights of 
watching relieved the torture of his mind 
and was the onl thing that could have 





kept him alive and sane—if indeed he were 
sane! Twonnet watched him sometimes 
in his wild devotion and wondered whether 
he were quite himself or not. He had 
neither eyes nor ears for anybody else than 
Roxy. All the force of his intense and im- 
pulsive nature drove him madly to his 
pathetic task. 

Worst of all, Roxy talked a great deal 
in her delirium. She went over and over 
every stage of the great trouble. Now she 
was defiantly angry at Nancy Kirtley, now 
she was refusing to wear this or that article 
of apparel. 

“T will not wear anything that was 
bought with Ais money,” she would cry, 
and then Mark, standing in a state of fasci- 
nation like a man listening to his own doom, 
would shake and shudder in a kind of 
horror. 

“Yes, I will kiss you, poor girl,” Roxy 
would say. “ You tried to kill me. You 
stabbed me in my heart. But there’s Jesus 
Christ standing there by you. Poor wicked 
Nancy! Come, I'll forgive you. [I'll 
kiss you. I must. But—oh—what a—a 
sinner you are! Never mind, it’s Christ. 
It’s Christ. He wanted me, too. But it’s 
hard, so hard.” 

Then she would 
break out with: 

“Oh, that’s Mark! He’s looking in the 
window. Great black lines under his eyes! 
Oh, what a face! Go ‘way, I can’t stand 
it! Poor fellow! Poor fellow! I’m so 
sorry forhim ! Getout of my way! Let 
go of me! I’m going back to Mark! I’m 
going to Mark! Here I am, I’ve come 
back, Mark! Herel am! Here Iam! I’m 
going to stay—to stay—to stay till I die! 
Why don’t you kiss me, Mark, and say 
you're glad? Oh dear, I feel so tired.” 

When Roxy talked in this way, Mark 
would get down on his knees and bury his 
face in the bedclothes. But while all the 
rest wept he did not shed a tear. 

From two people he would take a little 
secondary help sometimes. Bobo stood by 
him a great deal of the time. To make 
Bobo his companion seemed in some way 
a sort of propitiation. He had always felt 
a dislike to the lad, and now Bobo should 
help him. It would please Roxy. Bobo 
would bring him the water or the medicine. 
And when his sister Janet, hearing of 
Roxy’s sickness, came back he permitted 
her to assist him a little. 

If anybody hinted a fatal result of the 
sickness Mark turned on them with the 


slumber awhile and 
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glare of a savage. Even from the doctor 
he would not hear any unfavorable prog- 
nosis. He was resolved that she should get 
well. He was determined that the symp- 
toms were ever those of improvement. 
And all that looked on agreed that if Roxy 
died Mark might die also. 

At last the fever burnt itself out. The 
eyes, so full of an unwholesome brightness, 
lost their luster and were dull. The end 
seemed not far off. The doctor said that 
the strength of the patient was too far gone 
for her to recover. It fell to Whittaker to 
tell her that she had not long to live. 

“ Mark,” she said, in a voice so faint that 
it was hardly audible. 

Mark heard her where he knelt by the 
bed-foot and came round by her, wan, wild 
and desperate. 

“ Good-bye!” and Roxy smiled faintly. 
“ Good-bye! poor Mark,—good-bye!” 

But Mark said nothing. He stood trans- 
fixed in a speechless and tearless despair. 

Roxy essayed to say good-bye again, 
and sank into a swoon. Mark saw it, and 
groaned. 

“She has gone!” he cried, and turning 
round, he went slowly out of the room, to 


the porch. It was growing dark. He paused 
awhile, and then rushed from the house to- 
ward the river. He walked rapidly along the 


pebbly shore. Mile after mile he traveled in 
a blind desperation, saying to himself, “I 
ought to die for that! I ought to die for 
that!” But whenever the suicidal impulse 
seized him and he felt driven to rush into the 
water, he was restrained by some thought 
that Roxy, up there whither she had gone, 
would perhaps be rendered unhappy by 
such an act. Then he would say, “ I'd bet- 
ter serve out my time. I must serve out my 
time.” Some thought that he was doomed 
to self-punishment had burnt itself into his 
half-crazed brain. 

About nine or ten o’clock, he reached 
Craig’s Landing. Here he sat down upon 
a log under the bank. The packet-boat, 
called “Lady Pike,” was coming down the 
river. With a dazed sort of feeling, Mark sat 
there bareheaded, for he had brought no 
hat, and watched the steamer’s approach. 
She came up to the landing, and the roust- 
abouts, aided by much swearing from the 
mate, put ashore the little stock of goods 
purchased in Cincinnati by the “store- 
keeper” in the back settlement known as 
Braytown. When the last article of all, a 
keg of New Orleans molasses, had been 
landed, and the roustabouts were running 





back up the “ walk-plank,” Mark, obeying 
a sudden impulse, ran after them, saying to 
himself, “I'll serve out my time.” The 
second clerk, seeing a bareheaded man 
coming aboard, demanded whether he had 
anything to pay his passage or not. Bon- 
amy took a half dollar from his pocket, 
and with it paid for a deck passage to 
Louisville. 

When the boat was slowly pushing out 
from the shore, Mark ran forward, and, 
recognizing by the light of the boat’s torch 
Bill McKay, the stalwart man who lived 
near the landing, called out, “ Bill! when 
you go to town, tell my folks I’m coming 
back as soon as I’ve served out my time.” 
But the light was not on Bonamy’s face, 
and Bill could only see that it was a bare- 
headed and crazy-looking man who had 
called to him. 

As the boat moved away, Mark went aft, 
and climbed up on a pile of sacks of 
shelled corn, and in the midst of the rude 
and regular clatter of the boat’s engines and 
the hissing of the steam-pipes, he sank ex- 
hausted at last into a troubled slumber. 


CHAPTER LV. 


SERVING OMPHALE, 


So INTENT were the rest on the condition 
of the sufferer, that it was not until the 
night was half gone, and their hope of 
Roxy’s living had slowly revived, that the 
long-continued absence of Bonamy excited 
alarm. A search of the farm was instituted, 
and when morning came, inquiries were 
made about the village, and plans were 
even talked of for dragging the river 
in search of the body, on the supposition 
that he had drowned himself. But Bill 
McKay, full of curiosity about the mys- 
terious bareheaded man who had prom- 
ised in this wild fashion to return “ when 
he had served out his time,” resorted 
early to town, that he might find out 
about him. Bill’s story and Mark’s dis- 
appearance were soon fitted together, and 
it was generally agreed that Bonamy had 
“gone crazy.” A man was sent to Louis- 
ville to search for him, but he was not 
tracked farther than his landing from the 
“Lady Pike” in the morning; for Bon- 
amy’s mental aberration had settled down 
into a mania for self-punishment. He had 
gone to Louisville, partly because the Lou- 
isville boat happened to come along at the 
moment, and partly because the Indiana 
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state-prison was at Jeffersonville, on the 
opposite bank of the river from that city. 
But when his wits were cleared a little by 
the sleep of the night, he remembered that 
however guilty he might be, there was no 
place for an unconvicted criminal in the 
penitentiary. Already the mania was taking 
a milder form, and he contented himself, 
after having bought a rough hat at a Jew’s 
shop in Louisville, with walking along the 
canal bank through Shippingsport to the 
wretched village known in that day as 
Portland, where two or three boats from 
the lower country were lying. He suc- 
ceeded in hiring himself out to the mate 
of the “Sultana” as a deck-hand, a term 
applied then to the men who are now 
called roustabouts, or, in strict steamboat- 
men’s parlance, “roosters.” He could not 
have chosen a more severe punishment, 
outside of the penitentiary, for the rousta- 
bout, as the lowest man in the steamboat 
hierarchy, was subject to the kicks and 
cuffs of everybody, from the captain down 
to the third mate. But there was something 


of dignity in Bonamy’s speech and man- 
ner that procured him much immunity from 
the insults heaped upon his fellows, while 
his rugged frame and great physical strength 


made him the equal of the rudest of his com- 
panions in carrying sacks of corn and coffee, 
or in rolling off sugar hogsheads. Perhaps, 
also, his physical strength and the fire in his 
eye had something to do with the mate’s un- 
wonted respect for him. Doubtless the 
hard work was the best cure for his brain. 
The weariness of lifting and carrying made 
him sleep, and the sleep brought a gradual 
mental recuperation. By the time the “Sul- 
tana” had reached Evansville, he began to 
wonder at his own abruptness in leaving 
Luzerne, without even waiting till Roxy’s 
funeral was over, and he began to reflect 
that there would be search made for him. 
So he posted a note to his brother-in-law, 
in which he simply said: “I’m serving 
out my time. I'll come home when I’m 
through.” This idea of penal servitude for 
a definite time was fixed in his mind. 

The letter did not reach Luzerne until 
Roxy was far on her way to recovery and 
had been informed of all the incidents of 
her sickness and of Mark’s departure. Let- 
ters were immediately sent to Evansville, 
but of course no trace could be found of 
Bonamy. Advertisements were inserted in 
Louisville papers but without avail. There 
were neither telegraphs nor railroads. But 
Roxy, when she recovered, made use of 





the best means within her reach. Since 
the whole trade of the village by flat- 
boat was with the “lower country,” she 
wrote letters to every flat-boat pilot and 
flat-boat hand whose address she could get 
at every point up and down the Missis- 
sippi, asking them to keep a lookout for 
Mark. There were also a certain number 
of old inhabitants of the village who were 
doing business in New Orleans, and to 
these Roxy sent word. That he was serv- 
ing on flat-boat or raft, or on the deck of 
a steamboat, came to be the general impres- 
sion. And when a second letter came from 
Memphis, saying: “ The work is hard, but 
I can stand it till my time is out,” there 
seemed no doubt that he was on a steam- 
boat; the time from Evansville to Memphis 
was too quick for any other mode of travel. 
In her eagerness to find him, Roxy even vis- 
ited the coal-boats and salt-boats that touched 
the village landing and had interviews also 
with the boatmen who came ashore in skiffs 
for supplies, giving them a careful descrip- 
tion of Mark’s person. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


THE GABLE WINDOW. 


WHITTAKER had long ceased to feel the 
old temptation to think too much about 
Roxy, not only because he had found it to be 
improper and unprofitable, but because of 
changes in his own mode of thinking. 
Roxy’s heroism had made her more an ob- 
ject of admiration to him. But a man does 
not always love most what he admires. 
Such a man as Whittaker—serious, earnest, 
scrupulous—may worship the heroic, but 
he does not readily love a heroine. Asa 
heroine iz esse, Roxy seemed to him too 
great to be loved. She was not a woman to 
be petted or cherished, she was a woman 
born to suffer and to achieve. He could 
have written a book about her, but he would 
not have written a love-letter to a woman 
of such amold. He no longer regretted 
that she had not loved him. One who has 
a spice of the heroic does not mate well 
with heroism. As Whittaker stood now 
and then in Roxy’s sick-room he felt him- 
self in the shrine of a saint. But nobody 
wants to live always in 2 temple. And 
dimly he came to understand that Roxy 
could not have been for him. 

He understood this more from his curious 
liking for Twonnet which grew in spite 
of him. Not that he had distinctly ad- 
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mitted to himself that he loved the lively 
Swiss girl. How could he, a scholar, love 
a girl who couldn’t get a grammar lesson 
and who couldn’t understand what in the 
world a square root might be? How 
dared he, a minister, love a girl so entirely 
volatile as Twonnet? And yet this very 
volatility was a great delight to him. 
Twonnet’s merry laugh was to his prevail- 
ing mood like a field of green wheat in the 
bleak winter, or a burst of sunlight in a som- 
ber day. 

“What a girl she is!” Whittaker would 
say as he remembered how she had pelted 
him that day when she leaned out of the 
garret window, and how she had rebuked 
him behind her grandmother’s spectacles. 
But all the time he felt like a truant. 
Thoughts of Twonnet seemed wrong to 
him, and her merry face invaded his im- 
agination even in his prayers. 

Sometimes he resolved that he would not 
think about Twonnet. It was hardly safe 
for a man to allow his mind to dwell so 
much on a person whom he must not love. 
But a forbidding resolution is worst of all. 
For by way of strengthening his resolve he 
would recall reasons for not thinking of 
Twonnet. He had to think about her to 
get arguments for not thinking about her. 
She was too light. There was that day in 
the garden, for instance, when she stood, 
playfully, tray in hand, and sang with mock 
pathos : 


** I’ve come across the sea 
From Swissland a stranger, 

For a brother dear to me 
From Swissland a ranger.” 


But just here his stern logic stopped and he 
fell into a reverie. The logic had evoked 
the image of Twonnet, and his heart stood 
and looked at her there. He saw the dark 
curls, the clear brown eyes, the ruddy bru- 
nette cheeks full of laughter, the red lips 
singing in such half-pathetic impersonation : 


“ A little toy, a little toy 
Of poor Rose of Luzerne.” 


Somehow this struggle did not put out 
the flame,—fanning never does put out fire. 
The more he wouldn’t think the more he 
did. 

It was while Roxy was at the worst that 
Mr. Highbury, having noticed the increase 
of the congregation for two Sundays, and 
having concluded that Whittaker would not 
be easily removed, decided to make friends, 
and at the same time magnify his office of 





elder. So, taking with him his fellow elder, 
—a dapper little man, cipher to Highbury’s 
unit,—he called on Whittaker, and, after 
much preliminary parley, advised him to 
marry. To which view Mr. Wingate, the 
minor elder, cordially assented. He thought 
so, too. 

“But whom shall I marry?” said Whit- 
taker, puzzled. 

“Well,” said Highbury, “you ought to 
marry a church-member.” 

Mr. Wingate said he thought so, by all 
means. 

“ And a person of seriousness and piety, 
one who can visit the sick, and get up 
female prayer-meetings and sewing circles,” 
said Highbury. 

“To be sure,” said Wingate. “That is 
very important—the seriousness and piety 
and the sewing circles especially.” 

“T think,” said Highbury, “that a min- 
ister’s wife should not talk too much. She 
ought to be quiet and grave.” 

“Grave, by all means,” coincided the 
sprightly but deferential Mr. Wingate. 

‘A minister’s usefulness, you know, 
depends so much on his wife. She ought 
to be a helpmeet.” 

“You never said anything truer than 
that, Mr. Highbury,” echoed the earnest 
Wingate. “A minister’s usefulness, you 
know, is a most useful and important 
thing, Mr. Whittaker.” Mr. Wingate here 
subsided into placidity, with a conscious- 
ness that he had made one original- obser- 
vation. 

Mr. Whittaker very readily promised to 
consider the advice of his elders. And 
after that he walked up and down the porch, 
and tried to think. But he could not think 
of anybody but Twonnet. Her he observed 
closely, trying to imagine that there was 
more seriousness about her than he thought. 
And, ihdeed, she was serious enough. 
Here was Roxy’s illness to make her sol- 
emn. And there came a consciousness 
that Whittaker was observing her, which 
produced a constraint and reserve he had 
never seen in her before. In proportion to 
his interest in her, she showed a coldness 
toward him. A certain fear that she had 
been too free, and a dread of revealing her- 
self produced self-constraint that made her 
seem other than she was. 

When Whittaker’s school was out, on the 
Friday afternoon following Mark’s departure 
on Monday evening, he walked home, 
thinking more intently of Twonnet than 
ever before. It was now four or five days 
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since the members of his church session had 
bidden him to marry. But Twonnet cer- 
tainly was not the kind of person Mr. 
Highbury had in mind when he described 
the stock ideal of a parson’s wife. Grave 
in demeanor she was not. Whittaker 
laughed to think of her presiding over a 
“female prayer-meeting.” She could not 
always keep a serious face in meeting. He 
remembered how she had mimicked the 
elder at the time of his remonstrance about 
Roxy. “Then,” he said in his thoughts. 
‘«‘ I wish she were as solemn as she ought to 
be to be a minister’s wife.” But Whittaker 
would not have loved her half so well, if 
she had been a minister’s wife of the dried 
sort. It was the very joyousness and 
child-likeness of her heart that was such a 
fountain of delight to him. 

When the minister in this mood reached 
the gate of the Lefaure yard, he felt like a 
school-boy deciding on truancy. He'd a 
mind to try for Twonnet anyhow, and let 
the consequences come. But though he 
did not fear the elders, he feared his own 
conscience, for he remembered, as Wingate 
expressed it, that “a minister’s usefulness 
was a most useful and important thing.” 
And then, too, he dreaded Twonnet’s ridi- 
cule. She had made all the young men of 
her acquaintance afraid of her by her re- 
morseless laughing at their foibles, and 
Whittaker feared that he would be made a 
fool of, if he made love to her. 

He found Twonnet the only occupant of 
the house beside himself. The children were 
gathering periwinkle shells on the river shore, 
Mrs. Lefaure was away, and Twonnet had 
come home from Roxy’s to take charge of the 
house. 

Whittaker’s first inquiry was about Roxy, 
and about Roxy Twonnet could talk freely 
with him, provided he did not.look at her 
scrutinizingly, as had been his habit of late. 
About Roxy they talked, how rapidly she 
was convalescing, where Mark had gone, 
whether he would ever come back, and 
what effect his leaving would have on Roxy. 

Twonnet sat in a rocking-chair on the 
porch, sewing, and Whittaker had seated 
himself on the edge of the porch. After 
a while the conversation lagged, because 
Whittaker had fallen again to looking 
closely and searchingly at his companion. 
She, on her part, had immediately ceased 
to talk. It made her cheeks warm to be 
looked at in that fashion. But Whittaker 


presently broke out in half soliloquy, repeat- 
ing three lines from Petrarch. His Italian 





studies had been revived since he was 
thinking of Twonnet by a new interest in 
Petrarch. Now he came out with: 


“O aspettata in Ciel, beata e bella 
Anima, che di nostra umanitade 
Vestita vai, non come I’altre carca!” 


“What does that mean?” asked Twon- 
net. 

“ Those lines have been in my head for a 
week,” said Whittaker. “I couldn’t keep 
from applying them to Roxy, while she was 
so sick. ‘O looked-for in heaven, thou 
blessed and beautiful soul, clothed with our 
humanity, in a way not like the rest of us!’ 
That is not quite it either, but that is what 
it seemed to me to be when I saw Roxy so 
sick. She is a most wonderful woman.” 

Why did Twonnet sigh and look vexed ? 
Why did it always make her glad to hear 
anybody praise Roxy excepting Whittaker ? 
The old jealous feeling arose again, and 
she said to herself, “ He is always praising 
Roxy. He can’t see anybody but Roxy.” 
Finding tears of vexation rising in her eyes, 
she hastily left the porch. 

Whittaker sat a long time waiting for her 
return, with an undefined sense of having 
somehow offended her, and that kind of 
wretchedness which a lover always feels at 
recognizing the fact that a man, even a 
lover, has but a blundering knowledge of a 
woman’s heart. After a while, despairing 
of Twonnet’s return, he got up and went to 
his own room. But he became more and 
more uneasy. The more he thought that 
he had wounded her, the more was he intent 
on apology. Would she never come back to 
the porch? After a while, he heard the 
voices of her mother and the children in the 
hall, and his opportunity for explanation 
was gone. He sat down at the window 
under the gable, and tried to guess why she 
seemed so offended, but he succeeded 
no better than men usually do in such a 
case. Remembering the time when the 
girl had pelted him with paper balls, he 
looked up toward the garret window and 
saw her fingers clasped around the window- 
sill. A powerful impulse seized him. 

“Twonnet!” he cried, with that joy of 
daring which a cautious man feels when he 
has thrown the despotic cautiousness to the 
whales. 

She answered with a simple “ Sir?” that 
is de rigueur in the politeness of the coun- 
try, but she did not look out. It was an old 
boyish trait of Whittaker’s when playing a 
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game, to make the most aggressive move- 
ments, to carry everything at the last by a 
daring “eur de force, which always surprised 
those who knew his habitual caution. 
Now he was piqued by Twonnet’s reserve, 
and he was carried away by the old vent- 
uresomeness. 

“ T’m coming up there, Twonnet.” 

He waited a moment. The hand was 
withdrawn from the sill, but there was no 
word forbidding him. He went directly to 
the attic stair, which he had never as- 
cended before. When he got to the top, he 
found the garret wholly unfurnished, except 
by a few decrepit chairs and other inva- 
lids, put away for storage. But at the end 
where Twonnet kept her doll, and where she 
had surreptitiously held on to her childhood 
long after she was too nearly grown up to 
confess to childish amusements, there were 
gathered two cracked chairs, a piece of rag- 
carpet, a piece of an old looking-glass on a 
box turned upside down for a bureau, a 
doll’s bed and other junk and toys. Of 
late, Twonnet had mostly given up the 
place to her younger sisters, but she still 
resorted to this gable window when she was 
in trouble. Whittaker found her in the 
midst of this strange ameublement, sitting on 
the floor against the light, which just 
touched with a rim of brightness her brown 
head—as fine a Rembrandt piece as one 
would wish to see. Shedid not say a sin- 
gle word as he approached, stooping under 
the rafters, but when he came close enough 
he saw that she had been crying. Behold 
another great mystery! Why should a 
woman cry? Glad or sorry, pleased or 
vexed, loving or hating, why has a woman 
always to resort to this one escape for all 
emotion ? 

When Whittaker essayed to sit down on 
one of the chairs, he saw something of the 
old familiar twinkle in her eyes, and when 
the hypocritical chair gave way and pre- 
cipitated him to the floor, he understood 
the meaning of her smile. 

“It’s too bad, Mr. Whittaker,” she said, 
in the midst of her laughter. “I ought to 
have told you, but it’s so funny to see you 
fall over.” 

A little disconcerted, Whittaker picked 
himself up, and then gently pitched the 
chair into a corner, inwardly saying that she 
had set it there, or at least left it there, on 
purpose for him. Then he, too, tried to sit 
down on the floor, cutting a very awkward 
figure, as a man not educated to the tail- 
or’s trade is sure to do in such an attempt. 





His final adjustment of himself brought 
him at last into a half-kneeling attitude, be- 
fore her. But if his physical position was 
an awkward one, his mental posture was 
even more so. He had brought himself 
face to face with a merry, mischievous girl, 
who was a shrewd and prudent woman 
besides, and who had been his confidant in 
a former love affair, three years before. 
He had, so far as deliberation was con- 
cerned, made up his mind to nothing. He 
only knew that he loved this girl, good as 
she was mischievous, and that she was now 
making game of him, having completely 
upset his dignity by a broken-legged chair, 
left in cold blood as a trap for him. He 
had nothing to say. But he must say 
something. Naturally, under the circum- 
stances, he began at the wrong end. After 
gaining time by trying to talk about the 
arrangements of her play-house, he said : 

“Mr. Highbury and Mr. Wingate were 
here on Monday, to advise me to get 
married. What do you think of that ?” 

“That would do very well, if Roxy were 
not married yet,” said Twonnet, half pout- 
ingly, taking the old doll into her lap, and 
pretending to have great difficulty in ad- 
justing a pin in its clothes. By this means 
she let her curls fall down around her face, 
and screened herself a little from Whitta- 
ker’s too intent gaze. 

“ Roxy!” said Whittaker. “I shouldn’t 
marry Roxy if she were Roxy Adams yet.” 

“ Why, you said just awhile ago that she 
was ‘looked-for in heaven,’ and was a 
‘blessed and beautiful soul.’” ‘ 

“So I did. But a man can’t love an 
angel, however much he may admire her. 
There is no rest to Roxy’s goodness.” 

Twonnet was going to tell him that he 
was just as good himself, but she didn’t. 
What she did say was that this doll had 
got its broken nose by falling out of this 
very window six years ago. 

“ Highbury and Wingate gave me a rec- 
ipe for the compounding of a parson’s wife,” 
he said. “She was to be half angel and half 
sawdust.” 

Twonnet laughed outright at this, and 
Whittaker was a little shocked at himself; 
but he had cut loose from his usual deco- 
rum of speech and action, and he enjoyed 
talking in what seemed to him a reckless 
and abandoned way. 

“For my part, I think you would make 
the best wife I know,” he said, awkwardly. 

“ Yes,” said she, looking up. “ Think of 
me leading a prayer-meeting. I’d set a 
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broken-legged chair for old Mother Tar- 
trum, and I’d give Mrs. Highbury a rock- 
ing-chair with one rocker off. See how 
solemn I can be.” And Twonnet drew 
her face into a queer pucker, and said, in a 
dry, hard voice, “Sing the twenty-first 
psalm, second part.” Whittaker was just 
about to remonstrate with her for her light 
treatment of sacred things, when the com- 
ical pucker on her face gave way, and she 
began to cry. 

He did not know what to say to any- 
body crying. So he waited until she 
leaned her head on the window-sill and 
grew more quiet. Then he spoke again, 
this time vehemently. 

“T don’t want a wife for a church. I 
don’t ask you to marry the female prayer- 
meeting or the sewing circle. I am a man, 
if 1 am a minister. I don’t love you as a 
parson. I love you, Antoinette Lefaure, 
and I want to know if you can love, not a 
parson, but me, Charles Whittaker ?” 

Twonnet did not speak, or raise her head. 
After a while, Whittaker timidly took hold 
of her hand. He could not bear to see her 
cry, so presently he took her handkerchief 
from her lap and wiped her eyes. Then 
she smiled a little. 


“Ts it all right, Twonnet ?” he said, trying 
to look in her eyes, which she turned away. 
“ Mr. Whittaker,” she said, with a trem- 


bling voice, “my mother’s calling me. I'll 
have to get you to let go of my hand, if 
you please.” 

Whittaker relaxed his grasp. The mother 
was still calling “ Antoinette!” but Twonnet 
did not seem in a great hurry to go. Whit- 
taker leaned forward, took her face between 
his hands, and kissed her on the cheek, as 
he might have kissed a child. And then 
Twonnet cried again. And then he had to 
wipe away the tears, and kiss her again to 
comfort her. 

“ Qu’avez vous? What have you been 
crying about?” asked her mother. when 
she came down-stairs. 

“* Mr. Whittaker’s been talking tome. He’s 
been telling me all about a love affair of his.” 

“What a foolish child you are to cry 
over Mr. Whittaker’s love affair!” 

“TI couldn’t help it,” said Twonnet, 
meekly. 

CHAPTER LVII. 


THE STEAMBOAT EXPLOSION. 


Roxy, as she rapidly recovered, found 
herself the principal topic of discussion in 
the town. It was clearly wrong in the 





opinion of some of the strictest people for 
her to return to her husband. It was con- 
trary to Scripture, or what is of more con- 
sequence than Scripture, to wit, ingenious 
inferences from Scripture. Logical infer- 
ences are like precious stones, valuable in 
proportion to the distance from which they 
are fetched and the difficulty one has in 
getting at them. The great strainers 
agreed also with the camel-swallowers that 
it was a violation of law for Roxy to buy 
off Nancy’s prosecution as she must have 
done. It was compounding a felony and 
protecting a man that deserved to go to 
penitentiary. 

And then there were those of a Rosa 
Matilda turn of mind who talked loudly 
about the sacredness of the romantic senti- 
ments that had somehow been outraged in 
Roxy’s forgiveness. And there were a few 
who approved in a cynical fashion. Roxy 
was no fool. A whole loaf was better than 
half, and when she came to think of it she 
must have seen that it was better to go 
back. But the greater number of people 
have a romantic love for heroism, all the 
more that they are quite incapable of emu- 
lating it. Those who heartily admired her 
course soon had things all their own way. 

But one day, as the Fourth of July drew 
on and the air was made lively by fire- 
crackers, the whole town was thrown into 
consternation and excitement by the intel- 
ligence that Roxy had taken a step more 
startling than her return to her husband. 
Indeed nothing so awful had ever been 
heard. Some people thought Roxy’s ac- 
tions a disgrace to the Christian religion, 
an outrage on civilization, and what was 
worse, a shock to good society. For people 
whose minds act but slowly and in grooves, 
there is smail distinction between an action 
that is “out of the common run” and an 
act that is essentially immoral. They only 
knew that Roxy had surprised them, this 
time beyond endurance. 

For Roxy had gone to Kirtley’s cabin 
and taken Nancy’s child. 

Mrs. Tartrum issued extras on the sub- 
ject every hour giving all the details down 
to the date of going to press. She even 
interviewed Roxy. She had actually seen 
the baby with her own eyes! 

Among the items in Mrs. Tartrum’s bud- 
get was the announcement that Mrs. 
Amanda Barlow was dreadfully afflicted. 
She was mortified beyond all expression. 
She had a right to be, poor thing! To 
have the family disgraced right under her 
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nos¢ and eyes in that way was too much 
for a Christian woman to stand. And even 
Janet had left Roxy. She loved Roxy, but 
a sensitive young girl reared in boarding 
school,—could she live in the house with 
such a child without contamination? True 
she had read, with the approval of her 
teacher, “The Vicar of Wakefield,” and 
Walter Scott’s novels, and, surreptitiously, 
she had read some older novels than Scott’s ; 
but to read of such things in novels is quite 
another thing to enduring them in one’s 
own family. Even Roxy’s new hired girl, 
not to be behind Janet in delicacy, sought 
another place ; but the loyal Jemima noti- 
fied Mrs. Rachel that she was going to live 
with Roxy. Jemima had an innate spirit 
of opposition to shams, and this popular 
spasm of virtue aroused all the rude chivalry 
of her nature. She ‘lowed they was only 
one rale downright Christian in creation 
and that was Roxy. Ez fer the Pharisees 
an’ the Phylacterees that didn’t like a 
poor innercent little creetur that hadn’t done 
no harm itself, it was her opinion if the 
gates of New Jerusalem ever opened fer 
sich folks the hinges would squeak and 
screech awfully. Roxy had married fer bet- 
ter an’ fer wuss and when wuss come 
thicker and faster and more of it, she took 
the wuss and done what she could with it. 
About this time, however, the town was 
diverted from its discussion of the merits of 
Roxy’s action and from speculation about 
the chance of Mark’s returning, by the aw- 
ful intelligence of a steamboat explosion, but 
a few miles away. The “Red Rock,” an 
opposition packet-boat, trying to keep ahead 
of the “ Lady Pike” of the regular line, had 
put on a full head of steam and in making 
a landing on the Kentucky side had been 
blown in-shore by the wind. The engineer 
was quite unwilling to allow any of the 
steam to escape ;—it had been made by a 
prodigious expenditure of tar and soap-fat 
and other inflammables thrown into the fur- 
naces. In vain the pilot tried to back out, 
the wind drove the stern of the boat ashore, 
in vain he tried to run ahead, the steamer 
had as yet no steerage way and the bow 
lay flat against the sandy bottom. At last 
poles and spars were resorted to, the steam 
still carefully hoarded. The passengers 
stood on the guard, a young Baptist minis- 
ter with his bride who had just come aboard 
stood half-way up the stairs waving his 
handkerchief to the friends on shore, when 
in an instant the boat flew into a thousand 
pieces. People were hurled into the air, 





dropped into the water, on the bank, every- 
where. They were scalded, drowned, de- 
stroyed, torn to atoms. It was told that a 
piece of the boiler crossed the river, and 
cut down a black locust-tree, six inches 
in diameter. The first clerk went into 
the air, fell feet foremost into deep water, 
and swam ashore. The bar-keeper alighted 
on the inverted roof of his bar, away in 
the stream, and was saved. The young 
Baptist minister and his wife were never 
found. A mile away from the place of ex- 
plosion, in a tree-top, there was found a 
coat-collar, which his friends thought be- 
longed to him. 

As all this happened but four miles below 
the town, Luzerne was thrown into a state 
of agitation such as only a village can know. 
Many in the village had friends and ac- 
quaintances on the boat. The passengers 
least hurt were brought to Luzerne to be 
cared for. The firemen, standing near the 
boilers, were all killed, and but one of the 
roustabouts was saved. This roustabout, 
Bob Olcott, was laid, bruised and maimed, 
in the village hotel. In a few days he was 
able to sit in the bar-room and regale the 
stock company of loafers with a full account 
of what he saw, and heard, and felt of the 
explosion, though in fact he knew nothing 
about it until he found himself lying, 
bruised and stunned, in the sand of the 
shore, some minutes after the boilers had 
burst. But as the story grew in wonder- 
fulness, many resorted to the bar-room to 
talk with “ the feller that had beer blowed 
up.” And as nearly every stranger who 
came felt bound to “stand treat” after the 
story was ended, the roustabout did not 
take especial pains to keep it strictly lim- 
ited to actual observations of his own. In 
truth, Bob Olcott embroidered the account 
of the explosion of the “ Red Rock” off 
Craig’s Bar with various incidents, real and 
imaginary, taken from other explosions in 
the great river system of the West, which 
traditional stories he had picked up from his 
fellow-roustabouts when they lay resting on 
coils of rope, and piles of barrels, and sacks of 
coffee, whiling away the time between land- 
ings and wood-yards with pleasant accounts 
of disasters and assassinations. 

Bob did not lie from any purpose ; it was 
no more than an act of good-fellowship and 
kindness for him to satisfy the craving of 
his audience. They would have gone away 
disappointed if Olcott had told them that 
when the explosion took place, he was sit- 
ting with his feet dangling over the guard, 
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just in front of the cook-house, and that he 
did not know anything more until he came 
to himself in the sand-pile, full of aches and 
bruises. No good-hearted fellow could 
stick to the barren truth under such circum- 
stances. The temptation appealed to Bob’s 
better nature and he kept on remembering 
things. Far be it from me to reprehend so 
generous a trait! Bob Olcott belonged to 
my own profession. He was a novelist, in 
his way, and his tales had a great run. 
Mother Tartrum interviewed him every day, 
—she was the News Company,—and she 
handed over his stories in job lots to the 
small dealers, who retailed them on every 
street corner and over all partition fences. 
There were skeptics who sat on salt-barrels 
and store-boxes in the shade of brick walls, 
and shook their heads over these stories. 
They knew better; the thing didn’t hang 
together. But I shall not take their side of 
the question. These are the critics. They 
were to Bob Olcott what the young fellows 
who write book notices are to the rest of 
us. Down with the people who pick a 
story to pieces as a botanist does a lily! 
Long live those sympathetic readers who 
enjoy ataleinsimplicity! Did not Washing- 
ton Irving declare that he never doubted 


anything that he found pleasant to be- 
lieve ? 

One day Olcott, whose story increased in 
length, and breadth, and thickness, as he 
regained his physical strength, noticed that, 
as the steamboat explosion acquired stale- 
ness by the lapse of a week of time and by 


incessant repetition and discussion, there 
was an older topic that came back to the 
surface of bar-room and street corner talk. 
Mixed with exciting discussions of the rel- 
ative merits of Henry Clay and James K. 
Polk, he heard mention of Mark Bonamy’s 
affair, and of the curious action of his wife 
in forgiving her husband and adopting his 
child. He heard with curiosity, but with 
something of the jealousy a novelist is sup- 
posed to feel when his rival’s book is in 
everybody’s hand, the conjectures about 
Bonamy’s return, the story of his flight, the 
guess that he was at work on the deck of a 
steamboat. 

“ What kind of a ’pearin’ feller was this 
yer Bonnermy ?” he asked, one day. 

Mark was described. 

“ He wont never come back,” said Bob, 
with a melancholy air and an oracular mys- 
teriousness. 

“ Why?” 

“ He was on the ‘Red Rock’ when she 





busted,—that very feller. Told me all about 
things that very day. Comin’ home to look 
about, he said. Tuck deck passage to keep 
from bein’ seed by old friends.” 

This story, told over and over and com- 
mented on by different hearers, became 
more and more particular and circumstan- 
tial. The description of Mark grew more 
explicit and unmistakable. 

The story came to Lathers’s ears, and, 
with his innate love of mischief, he went to 
Barlow. There was property at stake, and 
Barlow was not insensible to property. 
Mark had no will, and neither Roxy nor 
her adopted child could inherit of the 
estate, beyond what was Roxy’s “dower 
right.” The matter was quite worth look- 
ing into. 

Roxy, on her part, was alarmed by the 
story as she heard it. She went to see Bob, 
and the poor fellow, who was a kind- 
hearted fiar, admitted to her various doubts 
that he had, as to whether the man 
“ moughtn’t be somebody else.” Whitta- 
ker went to see the man, and cross-ques- 
tioned him until the imaginative fellow was 
somewhat disconcerted “in what he called 
his mind,” and made several amendments 
and adjustments in his story. But, not- 
withstanding Whittaker’s unbelief and 
Roxy’s own skepticism, she was in greater 
and greater uneasiness about Mark, as the 
time went on and she had no further in- 
telligence. 

Lathers had many private talks with 
Olcott, and under the sheriff’s tutelage he 
became more guarded, and his story became 
perceptibly less inconsistent with itself. 
Lathers paid his board for a week in order 
to retain him in the‘ village, and Olcott 
thought it about the easiest run he had 
ever had in his life. 

One evening Major Lathers had a long 
interview with the roustabout. Then, as 
he drank with Olcott at the bar, he said 
to the landlord: “ Barlow’ll apply fer let- 
ters of administration on that, and the 
jedge’ll grant ’em, too.” 

“TI don’t hardly think so,” said Peter 
Raymond, who had just come in. Raymond 
was an eccentric fellow, French by his 
father’s side and Kentuckian on his moth- 
er’s. He was thought to be a simpleton by 
Strangers, but those who knew him better 
considered him more of a wit. 

“Why wont he?” responded Lathers, 
with a knowing twinkle in his eyes. 

“Well, your evidence is mighty slim, it 
*pears like, and then Mrs. Bonamy’s got the 
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best lawyer in the country on her side,” 
answered Pete. 
“We know what the evidence is better’n 


you do, and ez fer lawyer, I'd like to see | 


you muster a better than Barlow.” 

“Well, she’s done it. He come up on 
the mail-boat jest this minute, and has gone 
straight to her house.” 

“Joe Marshall of Madison, I suppose,” 
said Lathers, with a look of despondency. 
“He's an all-fired speaker, but he’s lazy, 
and he wont work up the case like Barlow.” 

“’Taint Joe Marshall, neither,” said Pete. 
“It’s a long sight better man than him.” 

“ Who in thunder is it ?” 

“Oh, it’s Mark Bonamy himself! He 
was dressed rough, as a deck-hand, and in 
the dusk didn’t nobody on the wi’arf-boat 
see him. He jest jumped off away aft, and 
crossed the lower end of the w’arf. I hap- 
pened to meet him as he was goin’ up the bank, 
and I says: ‘Go to thunder, Mark Bon- 
amy!’ says I. ‘I’m that glad to see you!’ 
An’ he says, ‘ Hello, Pete! Is that you? 
How’s my wife?’ An’ I says, ‘All well, 
last I heerd,’ says I. An’ he never hardly 
stopped, but went catacornered acrost Slab- 
town, steerin’ straight fer home, and walkin’ 
a blue streak, like. Now I don’t know 
what you think, Major, but, in a case like 
this ’ere, in which he takes a interest, I’ll 
put Bonamy in this case ag’in all the Bar- 
lows you can git. Mrs. Bonamy’s ? 

“ Got high and low, Jack and the game,” 
said the major, striding out of the door into 
the fresh air, and saying, “ Well! that beats 
me.” 

Bob Olcott’s easy run came to a sudden 
termination at the end of the week. No 
longer able to live as a novelist, he had to 
carry coffee-sacks and roll whisky-barrels 
once more. He is not the only man in the 
profession who has failed from overdoing 
things. 

CHAPTER LVIII. 


JIM AND NANCY. 


On the evening preceding this conver- 
sation in the bar-room, and the report of 
the return of Mark, Roxy had had a vis- 


itor. She had agreed to give Nancy 
Kirtley enough money to carry her to some 
distant country, and to “set her up” when 
she got there. For Nancy was resolved to 
have nothing more to do with Rocky Fork. 
She had come by appointment now to con- 
clude the matter with Roxy. She had a 
dim, half-human sense of the immense 





goodness of Roxy—such a sense as prompts 
a dog to caress the bountiful hand of his 
master. 

“Jim and me was married to-day,” said 
Nancy. with a little exultation. “Jim’s a 
good feller to come back to me after all, 
now, haint he?” 

“Yes, he is. You must be good to Jim.” 

“Lawzy! It haintin me. I can’t help 
bein’ a leetle bad, ye know.” 

Roxy settled her account with Nancy, 
giving her what was a large amount of 
money for that time. 

“It'll buy Jim a farm, and a hoss, and 
two cows, and may be more,” said Nance, 
as she prepared to go. 

On the steps she stopped, looked down, 
and hesitated a minute. 

“ They’s one thing more,” she said. 

“ What’s that?” 

“ The leetle baby. If you’d jest as lieve, 
I'd kinder like to take one last look at him 
afore I go. He’s yourn now, but somehow 
I’m his own nat’ral mother. Ef you'd jest 
as lieve.” 

“Yes,” said Roxy, reluctantly, and with 
a feeling of jealousy. 

When Nancy saw the child, she said: 

“Well, now! you have fixed him up, 
haint you? An’ he’s so purty. But then 
he’ll ‘never know nothin’ about his own 
flesh and blood mother. I sha’n’t trouble 
him. It’s better he’s yourn. But,”—here 
she wiped her eyes,—‘ but when he gits to 
be a gentleman and all, he'll never know 
‘at he’s got another mother.” She stooped 
and kissed the baby. Then she went out 
to the door, and when she parted with Roxy, 
she seized her hand and kissed it, saying: 
“ You're awful good. You're awful good. 
I ‘low they haint no more sich as you.” 

That night, she and Jim McGowan took 
boat for the Missouri River. They were 
absorbed into the community of Pikes, 
and Rocky Fork knew them no more. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


THE PRODIGAL. 


One can never have done admiring the 
beauties of a late afternoon on the Ohio. 
In a village like Luzerne, where every 
house was bowered in apple-trees, and 
rose-bushes, and grape-vines, and honey- 
suckles, it was always a delight. That is a 
lazy climate, and a town like Luzerne is a 
place, in which half the people seem, to a 
stranger, to have nothing much to do. At 
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some seasons of the year, when onion buy- 
ing and hay shipping were active, the town 
had some appearance of life; but it was 
never so peaceful and sleepy-looking as 
about the first of August. In mid-after- 
noon, the clerks in the stores sprinkled the 
floors to keep them cool, and then sat 
themselves down on shoe-boxes or count- 
ers to loaf away the hot and idle time, 
rising with reluctance to sell a half pound 
of eightpenny nails to some unlucky villa- 
ger, into whose garden an industrious hog 
had forced his way, and who was obliged 
to exert himself enough to nail on a few 
palings. The roses have long since ceased 
blooming. The red _ seed-vessels look 
bright among the green leaves of the rose- 
trees. One can hear everywhere, on such 
a day, the voices of the red-bird and the 
twittering of the martins and the chatter of 
chimney-swifts. The grapes are hardly 
reddening yet, but you can hear at this 
season the thud of the ripe summer apples, 
as they fall from time to time upon the 
ground. Nobody does anything. The 


boys find it too warm to play. They are up 
in the apple-trees, filling their hats and 
shirt-bosoms with the too abundant fruit, 
or they are prowling about some garden- 


patch, waiting their opportunity to “ hook” 
a great ripe water-melon. They know a 
good place in some retired orchard, or 
under a drift-pile of the river-side, where 
they can carry their booty, and find out 
how sweet are stolen melons. A little later, 
when the rays of the sun are less fiery, the 
whole village full of boys will be swimming 
in the tepid river, shouting, diving, splash- 
ing one another, for hours at a stretch. 

It is a beautiful climate on this beautiful 
river, where the winters are never stern, and 
where, in the hot summer, one is absolved 
from responsibility and care. Nowhere is the 
“sweet doing nothing” sweeter than here. 
Lie down under a cherry-tree and sleep, 
stretch yourself near an open door-way and 
read, with the sound of cow-bells, and the 
far away cawing of crows, and the cackling 
of hens, and the scarcely heard and lazy 
hammering of the village smith floating to 
you out of an air full of stillness and peace. 
Put away your book at last. The world 
is too comfortable for exertion. The re- 
pose in the sky and in the faint breeze is 
too exquisite. It is happiness enough to be. 

It does not matter that you come of an 
energetic race cradled in the rocky hill- 
sides of New England. This air is too 
much for you. Why be ambitious? The 





poorest man is rich enough here. Sit down, 
sad soul, or lie down and slumber. 

Even a conscientious, energetic, studious 
Yale man, such as Whittaker, cannot quite 
resist this enervating air of Southern Indi- 
ana. The river is so beautiful, reflecting 
the blue of the sky and the banks of white 
clouds, and the air is so refreshing that 
Whittaker does not study much. His dic- 
tionaries are all unopened. He needs rest, 
he says, and he rests. All the hot after- 
noon he sits on the upper back porch and 
talks with Twonnet. There is something 
so stimulant in her droll speeches, that he 
has forgotten to study. He is trying to 
prepare her to be a minister’s wife. Some- 
times a suspicion crosses his mind that after 
all she has more tact and practical wisdom 
than he has. But for the most part he flat- 
ters himself that he is teaching her and she 
amuses herself as she always has done by 
making sport of her teacher. 

“T think it would be a good plan for us 
to correct each other’s speech, my dear, 
don’t you?” he said to Twonnet one after- 
noon. 

“T think it would be right good to be 
corrected by you,” answered Twonnet. 

“You oughtn’t to use the word right in- 
stead of very or quite,” Whittaker began. 
“ All Western* people do. They say, ‘ It’s 
a right cold day,’ ‘ He’s a right good man.’ 
This is improper.” 

“It’s in the Bible,” answered Twonnet, 
roguishly. “I think I remember the ex- 
pression, ‘ and that right early.’” 

It had never occurred to Whittaker before 
that these provincialisms were archaic forms 
—no one had given attention to the fact 
then. But Twonnet’s reply confused him. 
He assured her, however, that it was hardly 
proper English nowadays, if it was in the 
Bible. 

“It’s right strange it should be there—I 
mean it’s mighty strange it should be there,” 
she said. 

“Yes, it is. Another thing that is bad in 
Western speech is that you will say mighty 
for very. ‘ It’s mighty good,’ and ‘1’m mighty 
cold’ sound very rough.” 

“T suppose they wouldn’t be rough to 
you if you were used to them,” rejoined 
Twonnet, with mischief in her eyes. “I’m 
mighty sure they wouldn’t.” 

“ Why, yes, they ave rough in them- 
selves.” 


* This is not true of the northern belt of the 
West, in which New England usage predominates. 
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“Yes, but you don’t think the same ex- 
pression rough in French. We often say 
fort for very in French.” 

“ That is so,” said Whittaker, thrown into 
confusion by this analogy. He had to fall 
back on good usage in the English lan- 
guage as the only authority. Then he 
begged Twonnet to point out any mistakes 
of his own. 

“ W’y,” said she, “ all of you people from 
the East will pronounce ‘ wholly ’ as though 
it were not sounded just like ‘ holy.’” 

Whittaker could not admit that the two 
words were the same. All the Yale pro- 
fessors softened the “o” in wholly. It was 
only when he conquered his indolence 
enough to get the dictionary and when the 
dictionary had shown him that this “o” 
was not the French “cough sound,” that he 
began to suspect that he himself had a 
local dialect. For no man measures his 
own distance from the standard. But he 
did not care to what result these debates 
came. They made talk between him and 
Twonnet. And if she could not learn 
much from books the paradoxical young 
woman was a very keen observer of life. 

When at last supper is over, Whittaker 
remembers how much Roxy is in trouble, 
and as it is a call that is better made in 
company he gets Twonnet’s sun-bonnet and 
puts it on her head, and as they walk 
together along the river bank Whittaker 
is like a man ina trance. Life has become 
genial and joyous to him. 

The slender Bobo, who lives with Roxy 
all the time now, is at the gate, and he is 
always glad to seethem. He goes down to 
the gate every evening. For Roxy has 
taught him to say in his prayers every 
night and morning: “ O God, send Mark 
home to Roxy again.” She believes super- 
stitiously that the prayers of children and 
innocents have a peculiar efficacy. And 
Bobo in his unquestioning faith is quite dis- 
appointed when evening after evening he 
waits at the gate and finds no answer to 
his request. 

Just now he skips along in front of Whit- 
taker and Twonnet, for he knows that their 
coming will bring some cheer to the anx- 
ious face of his madonna. 

And, indeed, the assurance with which 
Whittaker spoke of Mark’s return did cheer 
Roxy a little that evening. The air was 
too balmy for anybody to believe in catas- 
trophe. The happiness of Whittaker and 
Twonnet, too, was somehow infectious. 

When the darkness deepened, and the 





mail-boat, with its two tall chimneys flying 
banners of fiery sparks, came in sight, Roxy 
got up and strained her eyes at the boat as 
it passed. The whizzing beat of its paddle- 
wheels in the water, and the glare of its fur- 
nace fires on the smooth river, set her heart 
beating wildly. Not a boat had passed 


| in a month that she had not gazed at it, in 
| this eager fashion. For, though doing was 


easy to her, waiting was hard. The boat 
rounded to the wharf, and she sat down 
again, hoping against hope that this would be 
the night on which Mark should come back. 

And indeed Mark Bonamy was standing 
just forward of the wheel-house on the 
lower deck of the boat, straining his eyes 
at the red house, and wondering and won- 
dering. Some weeks before,in New Orleans, 
as he was helping to carry a grindstone 
ashore on a hand-barrow, he was thinking 
of home and debating whether he should 
not return. His severe physical fatigue had 
brought health to his brain, and the old lin- 
gering impression that he was to serve out 
a given time, had grown faint. 

“Ez it you, Mr. Bonamy?” spoke up 
Chauvier, a French merchant, who had 
passed one or two summers in Luzerne. 
“ Ze lettares I haf had from Madame Bon- 
amy about you!” 

“ From what ?” 

“ From Madame, your wife.” 

“ My wife is dead.” 

“I do not like to tell you dat you do 
not speak de trute, but pardi, Madame has 
recovered herself, and she wants very much 
to zee you.” 

“Get to work, there! None of your 
foolin’!” called out the mate to Mark. 

“T guess I wont work any more,” said 
Mark, putting down his end of the barrow. 

“You wont, eh?” And the mate bris- 
tled up to him. The only means of dis- 
cipline among the deck crew of that day, 
was the brutal blow with the mate’s fist 
armed with metal knuckles. But when Mark, 
irritated by all he had borne, and all the 
oppressions he had seen put on weaker 
men, squared himself off, the mate, noting 
his size, and remembering that he might 
get in the first blow, contented himself with 
saying : 

“You wont get any pay for the time 
you’ve worked over your month.” 

To this Bonamy made no reply, but pur- 
sued his wondering inquiries. Guided by 
Chauvier’s information, he found Luzerne 
people about the levee, who confirmed the 
Frenchman’s intelligence. 
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That night he started home, taking deck 
passage to avoid observation. With every 
mile that the slow-paced boat traveled, he 
became more and more impatient. At 
Louisville he changed to the mail-boat. 
Hardly had the “Ben Franklin No. 2” 
touched the wharf, when he leaped upon 
the lower end of the wharf-boat, where 
there were no people, and ran across, 
jumping ashore. He met Pete Raymond 
on the bank, and then took the near and 
lonesome cut across the grassy common of 
the lower terrace. 

When he arrived at his own gate, in his 
tatterdemalion costume of deck-hand, he 
was kept back by hearing voices on the 
porch. He could not go in while stran- 
gers were there. 

So it happened that, when time enough 
had elapsed for Mark to have reached home 
and he came not, Roxy gave up, saying: 

“Well, Bobo, Mark didn’t come this 
time, did he ?” 

And it seemed to her that he would 
never come. 

When Whittaker and Twonnet passed 
out of the gate, Mark recognized them, but 
he concealed himself until they had gone. 
Then he approached the gate where Bobo 


had stopped when he had accompanied 


Whittaker and Twonnet thus far. The 
lad was gazing through the palings and 
wondering why God did not tell Mark to 
come home. 

“Ts that you, Bobo?” said Mark, gently. 

Recognizing the voice, Bobo gave a 
great cry of delight and ran wildly into the 
house. 

“God sent Mark back to Roxy!” he 
cried. 

Mark had walked up under the old pop- 
lars, trembling with he knew not what emo- 
tion, until he was half-way to the house, 
when he saw Roxy coming toward him. 

He stopped there, ashamed, for the first 
time, of his appearance, and in some strange 
trepidation about the reception he would 
have. 

Roxy could not recognize him in the 
darkness. She paused, and then said, in- 
terrogatively : 

“ Mark?” 

“Yes, Roxy.” 

Mark had not long to doubt of his wel- 





come then. What were soiled and ragged 
clothes or bitter and guilty memories ? 
He was at home, forgiven, kissed, em- 
braced, wept over, loved as of old. When 
Roxy had embraced him over and over, 
and wept upon his neck, she led him into 
the house in triumph. She had conquered 
at last, 

The next Sunday, she took her old place 
in the Methodist church. Mark staid at 
home, because Roxy did not like to have 
him subjected to any humiliation from 
the looks or words of those about him. 
But she sat again in the Amen corner, 
among the sisters who were active in the 
church. There was the old look of glad- 
ness in her face. There was more than the 
old gladness, now, in her heart—there was 
blessedness. It was the quarterly meeting, 
and when the venerable elder read with 
emotion, “ Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness : for they shall 
be filled,” tears of joy were in her eyes, 
and a fullness, as of God, in her heart. And 
when he read, “ Blessed are the merciful: 
for they shall obtain mercy,” many in the 
congregation turned their eyes toward her. 
But when the white-haired old man read, 
“ Blessed are the peacemakers,” his voice 
quivered, and he involuntarily looked at 
Roxy; then he slowly finished: “for they 
shall be called the children of God.” Every 
word dropped like a benediction into the 
heart of Roxy. She bowed her head upon 
the back of the seat in front of her and 
wept, while sighs and sobs were heard from 
the demonstrative people all over the house. 
And of all who knelt by the rude benches 
in that old church that day to eat and drink 
the blessed bread and wine, there were none 
who took the secret sacrament as did the 
woman who had dared to give her heart 
to suffer for others, after the pattern of the 
Master of self-sacrifice. 

The people said that Roxy was her old 
self again. But she was not. A great 
experience transforms. We must ever be 
more or less than our old selves. Roxy 
was not now the zealous and restless young 
woman seeking a mission, and longing for 
hard tasks. Her work was in her hands, and 
she was easily master of it. The victory of 
paradise was already in her heart, for she 
had overcome the world’s tribulation. 


THE END. 
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COLLEGE JOURNALISM. 


Ir was a hundred and ten years after the 
first newspaper was published in America 
that, as far as I can discover, the first col- 
lege journal appeared. In 1800 the Dart- 
mouth students issued a paper.called “ The 
Gazette,” which is chiefly memorable as 
containing in 1802-3 numerous articles 
by Daniel Webster, then a graduate of one 
year’s standing. They were signed “ Icarus,” 
a pseudonym at the time unacknowledged, 
but which a few years later Mr. Webster 
confessed belonged to himself. Yale, in the 
course of the present century, has had sev- 
eral journals, the majority of which, for 
pecuniary and other reasons, have enjoyed 
but a short life. The first was “ The Liter- 
ary Cabinet,” an eight-paged fortnightly, 
whose first number appeared in 1806. The 
publisher announced that it was his “ unal- 
terable resolve to appropriate the pecuniary 
profits to the education of poor students in 
the seminary,” but, unfortunately for the 
poor students, “ The Cabinet” died in less 
than a year after its birth. It was followed 
by “The Atheneum,” “The Palladium,” 
“The Students’ Companion,” “The Grid- 
iron,” and other papers which, failing each 
in turn to receive the literary and pecuniary 
support of the students, seldom lived for 
more than a twelvemonth. But in 1836 was 
established “The Yale Literary Magazine,” 
which is the oldest living, as it is generally 
recognized to be among the best, of college 
journals. It was and is issued monthly 
during the college year, and each number 
consists of about forty pages of the usual 
magazine size. Its table of contents is 
made up of essays chiefly upon literary 
and educational topics, of paragraphs called 
“ Notabilia,” and of brief notes upon Yale 
and its affairs, styled “ Memorabilia Yalen- 
sia.” This latter admirable department was 
established by Mr. D. C. Gilman—now pres- 
ident of the Johns Hopkins University— 
during his editorship. It is a daily bulletin, 
published monthly, of doings at Yale, writ- 
ten in a terse and graphic style, and is one 
of the most interesting features of an inter- 
esting college journal. Its five editors are 
usually considered the best literary men of 
the senior class, and an election to the 
“ Lit. Board ” is justly esteemed one of the 
highest honors of Yale life. In the course 
of its forty years, not a few of those who 
have won distinction by literary and educa- 





tional work have served an apprenticeship 
on the “ Lit.” Secretary Evarts was one of 
the founders of the magazine, and Donald 
G. Mitchell, of Yale’s class of 1841, Doctor 
J. P. Thompson, of 1838, Senator O. S. 
Ferry, of 1844, President A. D. White, of 
1853, and others not less distinguished have 
been among its editors. It is still an im- 
portant factor in Yale life, and together 
with a similar journal published by the 
Princeton students, is usually regarded as 
of the best of college publications of its type. 
At the present time Yale has, besides its 
“Literary Magazine,” two fortnightly papers, 
the “ Courant” and the “ Record.” Edited 
by boards selected from and in part by the 
students, they are devoted to the discussion 
of college affairs and to the communication 
to graduates and the public of Yale news. 
Although Harvard’s papers have been 
less numerous than Yale’s, they indicate 
(considered as a whole) greater literary 
ability and have had greater influence on 
college opinion. ‘The first, the “ Harvard 
Lyceum,” appeared in 1810, with Edward 
Everett among its eight editors. It was 
a semi-monthly literary magazine, but had, 
as Mr. Everett remarks in his “ Autobiogra- 
phy,” no permanent literary value. Dying 
a natural death before the close of the year, 
it was succeeded in 1827 by the “ Harvard 
Register,” a monthly journal of both a 
serious and a humorous character. Among 
its editors were the late President Felton, 
George S. Hillard, who wrote over the name 
of “ Sylvanus Dashwood,” and Robert C. 
Winthrop, whose pseudonym was “ Blank 
Etcetera, Sr.” But, as in the case of its pred- 
ecessor, the financial and literary remissness 
of the students digged for it an early grave. 
In 1830 appeared the “Collegian,” the brief 
career of which is made historical by the con- 
tributions of Oliver Wendell Holmes, then a 
student in the Harvard Law School. Young 
Holmes wrote over the signature of “ Frank 
Hock”; and in the “Collegian” appeared 
“The Spectre Pig,” “The Dorchester 
Giant,” “The Height of the Ridiculous,” 
and other papers which have not been 
included in the standard editions of his 
works. The “ Collegian” was, after a short 
life, buried with its fathers, and was succeeded 
by “ Harvardiana,” on which the founder of 
the “Atlantic,” and editor of the “ North 
American Review” first employed his edi- 
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torial pen; but Mr. Lowell’s wit and wis- 
dom were not sufficient to lengthen its life 
beyond four years. About fifteen years 
after its decease, appeared, in 1854, the 
“ Harvard Magazine.” It lived with vary- 
ing fortunes for a decade, and numbered 
among its editors several who have won 
distinction by subsequent literary work. 
Frank B. Sanborn and Phillips Brooks were 
two of the three members of its first board. 
But in 1864 its publication ceased; and in 
May, 1866, the first number of the “ Har- 
vard Advocate” appeared as a fortnightly. 
For more than twelve years the literary 
taste manifested in the “ Advocate’s” edi- 
torial management, the brightness of its 
sketches, and the intrinsic merit and wit of 
its poetry, have given it a pre-eminent place 
among college journals. In 1873 a rival 
appeared in the “ Magenta,” since changed, 
with the name of the college color, to the 
“Crimson”; and these two papers are now 
pursuing in generous rivalry a most success- 
ful course .of college journalism. 

Although few colleges have been as 
prolific in newspaper children as Yale and 
Harvard, yet the history of journalism at 
these two colleges represents in general 
its history at Princeton, Williams, Brown 
University, and the older colleges. Within 
the last decade the number of college 
journals has greatly increased. At the pres- 
ent time, it is estimated that at least. two 
hundred papers and magazines, devoted to 
college interests and conducted by college 
students, are published. The usual pattern 
of the college journal is a sheet of twelve 
pages, of the size of “The Nation,” well 
printed on tinted paper, and published 
either fortnightly or monthly. It has a 
board of from six to ten editors, elected either 
by the preceding board or by the students, 
and its literary support is derived from the 
members of the college as well as from 
the editorial pen. Its subscribers number 
about five hundred, and are usually equally 
divided between the college students and 
the graduates. Perhaps a few journals print 
a thousand copies, but so large a subscrip- 
tion list is rare; and two hundred and fifty 
copies is as low a limit as is commonly 
reached. The usual price of a fortnightly 
is $2.00 for the college year, and from the 
proceeds of its subscriptions and its adver- 
tisements it usually succeeds in meeting the 
expenses of publication. But a _ college 
journal seldom is, as it is seldom intended 
to be, a source of pecuniary income. 

There are certain peculiar developments 

VoL. XVI.—57. 





in the history of college publications which 
deserve notice. One of these develop- 
ments is the “ University Quarterly.” The 
“University Quarterly” was undoubtedly 
the most important venture, both in its 
intrinsic importance and in the high an- 
ticipations it awakened, ever undertaken 
in college journalism. It was a quarterly 
of two hundred pages started at New 
Haven in 1860 by Joseph Cook and other 
Yale men, and was intended, says the 
author of “ Four Years at Yale,” “ to enlist 
the active talent of young men in American, 
and so far as possible in foreign, univer- 
sities in the discussion of questions and the 
communication of intelligence of common 
interest to students.” Made up of “news, 
local sketches, reformatory thought and lit- 
erary essays from all the principal seats of 
classical and professional learning,” its 
chief purpose was to unite “ the sympathies 
of academical, collegiate and professional 
students throughout the world.” Its man- 
agement was vested in editors and corre- 
spondents chosen from the students of differ- 
ent colleges, and the board at New Haven, 
the place of publication, served as a sort of 
managing editor. At one time no less than 
thirty-three colleges and professional schools 
were represented by the “ Quarterly,” 
among which were, of the foreign universi- 
ties, those of Berlin, Halle, Heidelberg and 
Cambridge. But the difficulty of control- 
ling so large and heterogeneous a body of 
editors, and the breaking out of the war, 
absorbing every bit of undergraduate en- 
thusiasm, necessitated the “ Quarterly’s” sus- 
pension. The last of its eight numbers 
appeared in October, 1861. In its brief 
career it was of much value in uniting 
the sympathies of different colleges and in 
communicating intelligence regarding the 
higher education in this and foreign coun- 
tries. The interest taken in, and the amount 
of work done for, the journal by different 
colleges was most diverse. Yale was un- 
doubtedly the most enthusiastic in its sup- 
port, and about one-third of the literary 
matter was contributed by Yale men. Am- 
herst also manifested much interest, and 
of her students Francis A. Walker was a 
faithful contributor. Harvard gave com- 
paratively little aid, but Mr. Garrison, now 
of “The Nation,” was an efficient repre- 
sentative of the Cambridge college. The 
average edition of the “Quarterly” con- 
sisted of about fourteen hundred copies ; 
and it appears that its pecuniary affairs 
were settled without loss to its conductors— 
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a somewhat rare circumstance in the death 
of a college journal. 

Another departure from the usual type of 
the college journal is represented in the 
“Harvard Lampoon.” The “Lampoon” is 
a college “ Punch,” issued fortnightly, of a 
dozen pages of letter-press and as many 
cartoons setting forth humorous scenes 
chiefly in college and social life. At its ap- 
pearance in the spring of 1876, its pen and 
pencil were confined to the college, but 
at the opening of the academic year of 
1877-78, it enlarged its sphere; and for 
a year its purpose has been “to reproduce 
to the life the ‘ quips and cranks and wan- 
ton wiles’ of the free-born American citizen 
as well as those of the typical student, so 
that wretches who never heard of Harvard 
will be able to smile at his jests and weep 
over his pathos. 
question of such general concernas the natural 
depravity of the Spitz dog or the sanitary 


efficacy of azure glass’ is endangering the | 


relations of parents and children throughout 


the land; if the mayor of Boston becomes | 


desirous of having the horse-cars as well as 


the ferries free ; or the ladies of Washington | 


seek to restrain Mehemet Ali Pacha from 


drinking ice-water when he accepts the | 


hospitalities of the nation,—Lampy will 
have his little say on the subject, and his 
pen and pencil will not be idle.” The suc- 


cess that has attended “ Lampy’s ” effort, in | 


view of the usual fate of American humorous 
journals, is good evidence of the excellence 
of its work. 


some of its cartoons are worthy of Dumau- 
rier. It has been, as a whole, remarkably 
free from objection in point of moral taste ; 
and by the general, as well as the college, 
press it has been constantly received with 
much favor. 

The purposes which the college paper 
accomplishes in American college life are 
numerous and important. It is, in the first 
place, a mirror of undergraduate sentiment, 
and is either scholarly or vulgar, frivolous or 
dignified, as are the students who edit and 
publish it. A father, therefore, debating 
where to educate his son, would get a clearer 
idea of the type of moral and intellectual 
character which a college forms in her stu- 
dents from a year’s file of their fortnightly 
paper, than from her annual catalogue or the 
private letters of her professors. To the 
college officers, also, it is an indicator of the 
pulse of college opinion. The discussion 
of all questions regarding the varied inter- 


Whenever in future any | 


Many of its don mots and | 
verses have been exceedingly clever, and | 








| ests of the college—the dissatisfaction with 
| Professor A ’s method of conducting 

recitations, or with the librarian’s new code, 
or with the advance in the annual price of 
college rooms—is sure to voice itself in the 
college paper. Indeed, the spirit of rebellion 
among college men often flows out into ink, 
when, if they had no paper in which to 
relate their grievances, it would—as it now 
too often does—manifest itself in boyish 
mobs and “ gunpowder plots.” The college 
journal is, indeed, as a distinguished pro- 
fessor recently said of the paper of his 
college, “the outstanding member of the 
college faculty.” 

But the paper reflects the moral and 
intellectual condition of its college, not only 
for the officers and patrons of its own col- 
| lege, but also for the members of other col- 
leges. The Harvard papers, for instance, 
represent Harvard life to other colleges, just 
as American newspapers represent American 
life to Europeans. Each paper has a list of 
some fifty or sixty “ exchanges,” which, after 
being examined by the “ exchange editor,” 
are usually placed in the public reading- 
room for the use of the students. It is also 
the custom, to a considerable and growing 
extent, for the best journals to devote at 
least a page to news from other colleges. 
These items of news are usually culled from 
the “ exchanges,” but in some cases they are 
directly furnished by correspondents engaged 
| for the purpose. The influence of college 
| papers in thus promoting inter-collegiate 
friendship, and in exhibiting the methods 
of instruction and government, is of great 
service to the cause of higher education. 

Another important purpose which the col- 
lege journal fulfills is in informing the grad- 
uate of the changes through which his a/ma@ 
mater passes; it is a fortnightly letter from 
his college home. Its alumni column notes 
the chief events in the lives of all graduates ; 
and the whole paper helps to keep the col- 
lege memories green. About half of the 
list of subscribers to most of the journals 
is made up of the names of graduates, 
and graduates not infrequently contribute 
articles, especially upon athletic topics. 

The college paper also serves as an ad- 
mirable training school for professional jour- 
nalists. Quickness of thought and action, 
coolness of judgment and purpose, and 
impartiality, which Mr, Hudson, in his “ His- 
tory of Journalism,” suggests as the essen- 
tials of a good journalist, receive excellent 
discipline on the college editorial board. 
The college journal is the best school of 
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journalism, outside of its own curriculum, 
which the college affords. The merit of 
their editorial work in college has won for 
not a few students, on their graduation, a 
position on the staff of a New York or 
Boston paper. 

The character of much of the writing in 
the best college papers is most praiseworthy. 
The topics are usually of immediate inter- 
est to the college world, and are treated 
with directness, perspicuity and consid- 
erable energy of style. Written, as many 
of the articles are, under the pressure of 
college work, they indicate a clearness of 
thought and a facility of exécution worthy, 
in certain cases, of experienced journalists. 
But in the college magazines, which are 
published quarterly or monthly, these ex- 
cellences are not as marked as in the fort- 
nightly or weekly journal. The subjects of 
the leading articles in the magazines seldom 
possess immediate interest, and the style 
is often labored and oratorical. In topic 
and treatment they are not dissimilar to the 
forensics and theses which a senior writes for 
his professor of rhetoric. But the editorial 
paragraphs in the quarterlies are clear, 
pointed and interesting. 

The wit and humor, also, that abound in 
the college journals are of a most commend- 
able and genuine character. College life, 
it is needless to say, is fertile, in comparison 
with business or professional life, in the 





ludicrous ; and many of the witticisms that | 


appear in the college papers are reports | 
re = ca : | rather above than below the level of college 


of the table-talk of an eating club, or of 
the happy retorts of a professor to a jesting 
student. Not a few humorous verses, also, 
bright and rollicking, have come from col- 
lege pens. One of the earliest, as well 
as one of the best, parodies ever published 
in this country appeared in the “ Harvard 
Lyceum,” in the first years of college jour- 
nalism. Joel Barlow’s “Columbiad ” was 
the object of its pleasantry; and, written by 
Edward Everett in 1810, it has both a liter- 
ary and an historic interest. The following 
extract describes “ the vexations of a person 
who finds, in the midst of a dance, that his 
hose are swinging from their moorings : ” 


“And while he dances in vivacious glee 
He feels his stockings loosening from his knee ; 


The slippery silk in mind-benumbing rounds 
Descends in folds at all his nimble bounds. 
* 7 ” ” 7 


Thy partner wonders at the change. No more 
She sees thee bound elastic from the floor ; 
No more she sees thine easy, graceful air :— 
Each step is measured with exactest care.” 





Of the many bright verses that have of 
late years appeared in the college papers, 
the following, from the “ Harvard Advocate” 
of May, 1870, are pre-eminent. They were 
written by Mr. Charles A. Prince, of Boston, 
when a Harvard student, and are addressed 
“To Pupils in Elocution :” 


“The human lungs reverberate sometimes with 
great velocity 

When windy individuals indulge in much verbosity, 

They have to twirl the glottis sixty thousand times 
a minute, 

And push and punch the diaphragm as though the 
deuce were in it. 


CHORUS. 
The pharynx now goes up; 
The on with a slam, 
Ejects a note 
From out the throat, 
Pushed by the diaphragm.” 


But, although the humorous side of col- 
lege life is thus developed in the best of 
the papers, their moral character and influ- 
ence are excellent. They are remarkably 
free from vulgarity. Slang, though not in- 
frequent in college conversation, seldom 
creeps into their columns. Their hatred of 
every species of sham and deceit is most 
marked. Their love for whatever they re- 
gard as their own honor or that of their 
college is genuine ; and the respect which, as 
a class, they constantly manifest for religion 
is a fit model for the imitation of certain 
daily journals. The college paper is, there- 
fore, in respect to moral character, usually 


sentiment, and its moral influence is there- 
fore elevating. 

But to these excellent purposes and char- 
acteristics of the college paper are joined 
two evils which must be weighed in forming 
any just estimate of its worth and useful- 
ness. The first evil is that the student's 
editorial duties are likely to exhaust his 
energies, and thus to unfit him for his 
regular college work. Every college intends 
to provide her men with sufficient work to 
monopolize their time and strength; if, 
therefore, the paper absorbs much of the 
student-editor’s attention, he is compelled 
to neglect his Greek and mathematics. The 
evil of this course is obvious. It is the well- 
nigh universal experience that the continued 
neglect of the regular college studies for the 
sake of the college paper is seldom helpful, 
and is often disastrous, to scholarship and 
intellectual discipline. A college editorship 
is an excellent avocation, but a very bad 
vocation. 
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The other danger to which the young 
editor is exposed is that of forming a faulty 
style. The rapid writing which he is some- 
times compelled to do cultivates superfi- 
ciality of thought, and the necessity under 
which he often labors, of “ filling up space,” 
fosters bombast, slovenliness, and looseness 
of expression. He is frequently placed in 
emergencies most opposed to the cultivation 
of that patient and painstaking habit of com- 
position which it is the especial duty of a 
young writer to cherish. But neither this 
evil nor that of a neglect of college work is 
necessarily inherent in college journalism ; a 
wise discretion can avoid them. 

The college paper is essentially an Ameri- 
can production. The German universities 











have no publication of the sort, and the 
English universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have no journal that precisely corre- 
sponds to the American college paper. The 
“Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduates’ 
Journal” is devoted to the interests of the 
Oxford and Cambridge students, contain- 
ing sketches of sermons preached in their 
pulpits, and reports of their scholastic and. 
athletic affairs; but it is both edited and 
published by those not connected with the 
universities. A few papers are, however, 
issued by the English students. Their sphere 
is usually more restricted to the institution 
whose name they bearthan are the American 
college journals; but in other respects they 
are not dissimilar. 
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MISS EDITH BECOMES NEIGHBORLY. 


“Ou, you're the girl lives on the corner? Come in—if you want to—come, quick! 
There’s no one but me in the house and the cook—but she’s only a stick. 

Don’t try the front way, but come over the fence—through the window—that’s how. 
Don’t mind the big-dog—he wont bite you—just see him obey me!—there now! 


“What's your name? ‘Mary Ellen?’ 


How funny! 


Mine’s Edith—it’s nicer, you see, 


But yours does for you, for you’re plainer, though may be you're gooder than me. 
For Jack says I’m sometimes a devil, but Jack, of all folks, needn’t talk, 
For he once called our seamstress an ‘angel’—no wonder Ma said she must walk! 


“ Come in. 


It’s quite dark in the parlor, and sister wé// keep the blinds down, 


Just because her complexion is awful—like yours—though it isn’t so brown. 
But Jack says that isn’t the reason: she likes to sit here with Jim More. 
Do you think that he meant that she kissed him? Would you—if your lips wasn’t sore ? 


“If you like, you can try our piano. 


’Taint ours. A man left it here 


To rent by the month, but Mamma says he hasn’t been paid in a year. 


Sister plays. 


Oh, such fine variations! Why, I once heard a gentleman say 


She didn’t mind /Aat for the notes; dear! it only was just in her way! 


“Aint I funny? And yet it’s the queerest of all, that whatever I say 
One-half of the folks die a-laughing, and the rest they all look t’other way. 


And some say ‘That child!’ 


Do they ever say that to such people as you? 


Though may be you're naturally silly, and that makes your eyes so askew! 


“ Now hush! 


Don’t you dare to be crying! Just as sure as you live, if you do 


I'll call up my big dog to bite you, and I’ll make my papa kill you too! 
And then where’ll you be? So play pretty. There’s my doll and a nice piece of cake. 


You don’t want it ?—you think it is poison! 


Then /’/ eat it, just for your sake!” 
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A TRIP WITH LINCOLN, CHASE AND STANTON. 


THE alternate clouds and sunshine that 
followed each other in such quick succession 
in the atmosphere of the national capital 
during the progress of the civil war brought 
upon those at the head of affairs an in- 
tense mental strain which few among the 
people realized at the time. The hopes 
that were born of victory were rapidly re- 
placed by the despair that came with defeat, 
until the hearts of those whose faith was 
the firmest grew faint amid the dread un- 
certainties of the future. 

One of those dark periods was that 
which followed the conviction that the 
“change of base” had failed to accomplish 
the magnificent results that were so enthu- 
siastically anticipated. At this emergency 
it was decided in cabinet council that the 
President, the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Treasury should proceed to 
the seat of active operations on the Penin- 
sula in order to gain from personal observa- 
tion a better knowledge of the situation. 

For obvious reasons the departure of 
the President from Washington at such a 
moment and for such a purpose was kept a 
profound secret; and when, without any 
previous intimation, I was requested by the 
Secretary of War, late in the afternoon of 
the 4th of May, 1862, to meet him within 
an hour at the Navy-yard, with the some- 
what mysterious caution to speak to no one 
of my movements, I had no conception what- 
ever of the purpose or intention of the meet- 
ing. It was quite dark when I arrived there 
simultaneously with the Secretary, who, after 
exchanging a few words with me, led the way 
through the inclosure to the wharf on the 
Potomac, to which a steamer was moored 
that proved to be the revenue cutter Miami. 
We went on board and proceeded at once to 
the cabin, where, to my surprise, I found the 
President and Mr. Chase, who had preceded 
us. The vessel immediately got under way 
and steamed down the Potomac. The 
Miami was one of the finest models and most 
neatly appointed vessels ever owned by the 
government, and was of about five hundred 
tons burden. She was originally an English 
—_— named the Zady Murchard, built for 

is own use by a wealthy gentleman who came 
out in her to Canada, and afterward sold her 
to the Treasury Department for a revenue 








cutter, her name being changed by the Sec- 
retary. Her armament was four brass how- 
itzers, two on each side, and a pivot rifled 
gun in the bow, besides which the sailors 
were all armed with carbines and cutlasses. 
The cabin was neat and cozy. A center 
table, buffet and wash-stand, with four berths, 
two on each side, and some comfortable 
chairs, constituted its chief appointments. 
A shaded lamp suspended from the ceiling 
threw a cheerful light over the table, upon 
which a tempting supper was spread. Mr, 
Chase was the host. He had brought with 
him his own butler, a most accomplished 
man in his vocation. Throughout the trip 
Mr. Chase displayed that thorough knowl- 
edge of the convenances of life, and of those 
social amenities for which he was at all times, 
and under all circumstances, eminently dis- 
tinguished. He seemed to feel that we were 
his guests, as the steamer belonged to the 
Treasury Department, and he treated us as 
if we were in his own house. Had he been 
more cordial he would have been less digni- 
fied, and had he been more dignified he 
would have been less cordial. 

After supper the table was cleared, and 
the remainder of the evening was spent 
in a general review of the situation which 
lasted long into the night. The positions 
of the different armies in the field, the last 
reports from their several commanders, 
the probabilities and possibilities as they 
appeared to each member of the group, 
together with many other topics, relevant 
and irrelevant, were discussed, interspersed 
with the usual number of anecdotes from 
the never-failing supply with which the 
President’s mind was stored. It was a most 
interesting study to see these men relieved 
for the moment from the surroundings of 
their onerous official duties. The President, 
of course, was the center of the group,—kind, 
genial, thoughtful, tender - hearted, magnani- 
mous Abraham Lincoln! It was difficult to 
know him without knowing him intimately, 
for he was as guileless and single-hearted as a 
child ; and no man ever knew him intimately 
who did not recognize and admire his great 
abilities, both natural and acquired, his 
large-heartedness and sincerity of purpose. 
With a mind well stored with the grandest 
and most beautiful in English literature, and 
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a memory so wonderful that he could 
repeat, almost word for word, whatever he 
had read, he would sit for hours during 
the trip repeating the finest passages of 
Shakspere’s best plays, page after page of 
Browning and whole cantos of Byron. He 
was as familiar with ded/es /ettres as many 
men who make much more pretension to 
“culture.” His inexhaustible stock of anec- 
dotes gave to superficial minds the impres- 
sion that he was not a thoughtful and 
reflecting man, whereas the fact was directly 
the reverse. These anecdotes formed no 
more a part of Mr. Lincoln’s mind than a 
smile forms a part of the face. They came 
unbidden and like a forced smile were often 
employed to conceal a depth of anxiety in 
his own heart and to dissipate the care 
that weighed upon the minds of his asso- 
ciates. Both Mr. Chase and Mr. Stanton 
were under great depression of spirits when 
we started, and Mr. Chase remarked with 
a good deal of seriousness that he had for- 
gotten to write a very important letter before 
leaving. - It was too late to remedy the omis- 
sion, and Mr. Lincoln at once drove the 
thought of it from his mind by telling him 
that a man was sometimes lucky in forgetting 
to write a letter, for he seldom knew what it 
contained until it appeared again some day 
to confront him with an indiscreet word or 
expression ; and then he told a humorous 
story of a sad catastrophe that happened 
in a family, which was ascribed to something 
that came in a letter,—a catastrophe so far 
beyond the region of possibility that it set us 
all laughing, and Mr. Chase lost his anxious 
look. That reminded Mr. Stanton of the di- 
lemma he had been placed in just before 
leaving, by the receipt of a telegram from 
General Mitchell, who was in Northern 
Alabama. The telegram was indistinct and 
could not be clearly understood ; there was 
no time to ask for further explanation, and 
yet an immediate answer was required; so 
the Secretary took the chances and answered 
back: “All right; go ahead.” “Now, Mr. 
President,” said he, “if I have made a mis- 
take I must ask you to countermand my in- 
struction.” “I suppose you meant,” said Mr. 
Lincoln, “ that it was all right if it was good for 
him, and all wrongif it was not. That reminds 
me,” said he, “ of a story about a horse that 
was sold at the cross-roads near where I 
once lived. The horse was supposed to be 
fast, and quite a number of people were 
present at the time appointed for the sale. 
A small boy was employed to ride the horse 
backward and forward to exhibit his 





points. One of the would-be buyers fol- 
lowed the boy down the road and asked 
him confidentially if the horse had a splint. 
‘ Well, mister,’ said the boy, ‘if it’s good for 
him he has got it, but if it isn’t good for him 
he hasn’t.’ And that’s the position,” said 
the President, “ you seem to have left Gen- 
eral Mitchell in. Well, Stanton, I guess 
he’ll come out right; but at any rate you 
can’t help him now.” 

In marked contrast to the bonhommie 
and frankness of the President was the 
reserve of Mr. Chase. Not more firm, per- 
haps, in his convictions than Mr. Lincoln, 
he was more decided in his expression of 
them. At the same time, he was so well 
poised in his whole organization that it was 
only in times of absolute emergency that 
the true force of his character exhibited 
itself. He was pre-eminently an “intellectual 
observer,” and never lost an opportunity to 
store his mind, from a close observation of 
current events, with the great truths that 
affect the interests of humanity. This 
made him a radical in politics and a leader 
in public affairs. It was difficult for him to 
follow the lead of anybody. Looking into 
the future with its possible complications, 
he was always in advance of public opinion, 
and so was not always understood. 

The Secretary of War was, unlike either 
Mr. Lincoln or Mr. Chase, remarkably 
compact in both his physical and mental 
organization, reticent to an extreme degree, 
accepting responsibilities with unhesitating 
confidence, and executing the dictates of 
instantaneous impressions with a boldness 
and a vigor that amazed the timid and aston- 
ished his most trusted confidants. He 
courted antagonism with a spirit of uncom- 
promising defiance, and outwardly seemed 
callous to every emotion of sympathy or 
tenderness. Yet no man ever lived whose 
heart was more sensitive or more gentle in 
its impulses. It must be said, however, of 
Mr. Stanton that he was a man of unusually 
strong prejudices. It was very evident at 
this time that he had conceived an absolute 
and unconquerable aversion to General Mc- 
Clellan. This feeling had been encouraged 
and fostered in the mind of the Secretary by 
persons of equal, if not greater, prejudices, 
until it had become one of real bitterness, and 
he disliked even to hear McClellan’s name 
mentioned pleasantly. The feeling was not 
shared by either the President or Mr. Chase ; 
nevertheless, it was plain that the Secretary 
had determined upon a course of action that 
boded no good results to the commander 
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of the Army of the Potomac, and subse- 
quent events soon confirmed this impression. 

Shortly after our departure a drizzling rain 
set in, and we had not proceeded many 
miles down the river when the night became 
so thick and dark that the pilot found great 
difficulty in discerning the proper course, and 
the captain decided that it would be most 
prudent to come to an anchor, and wait for 
the weather to clear. The driving rain out- 
side only served to make our little cabin seem 
more cozy, and the small hours of morning 
came before there was any disposition to 
retire. Before going to bed, one matter was 
decided upon which the sequel proved to be 
of very great importance. The conversation 
had naturally turned upon our destination 
and the objects of this official expedition. 
Neither the President nor either of the Sec- 
retaries had ever been at Fortress Monroe, 
and the conceptions they had formed of 
its location and topographical surroundings 
were quite inaccurate. While we were ex- 
amining the maps of Virginia, I pointed out 
what I regarded as a feasible route to the 
rear of Norfolk from a point near Linn 
Haven Bay, opposite Fortress Monroe. I 
had been anxious that we should attempt 
this route while our expedition to Port Royal 
was lying rather listlessly at Hampton 
Roads in 1861, awaiting the completion of 
some minor details. We had nearly 20,000 
men on board the transports at that time, 
destined for a descent on the Southern 
coast, and we could have readily struck the 
blow and re-embarked during the time we 
were lying there idle in the ships. In war, 
as in commerce, it is always best to turn 
your capital rapidly, before your stock spoils 
on your hands, and this coup de guerre would 
have been most excellent practice for our 
troops, while, the force being an overwhelm- 
ing one, success was assured in advance. It 
was not so decided, however; but I had 
not lost sight of what appeared to me to be 
a weak point in the defense of Norfolk. 
Mr. Chase, whose comprehensive mind was 
as fully alive to the military situation as it 
was assiduous in the administration of the 
national finances, was particularly impressed 
with the points that were presented, and 
through his urgency the President and the 
Secretary of War decided that, if there were 
troops at Fortress Monroe that could be 
spared, the movement should be made; and 
with that conclusion it was further decided 
to goto bed. The President’s berth was on 
the same side of the cabin with mine, and 
he suggested that, as I had more room than 





I required and he had not enough, a movable 

artition would have been a great conven- 
lence ; recommended that Mr. Chase should 
provide some arrangement of this kind, in case 
we took another such trip. General Scott, 
who was also very tall, suffered from the same 
inconvenience on shipboard; and when he 
went to Vera Cruz, during the Mexican war, 
he had two state-rooms thrown into one, in 
order to lengthen his berth. Mr. Lincoln 
always had a pleasant word to say the last 
thing at night and the first thing in the morn- 
ing. He was always the first one to awake, 
although not the first to rise. 

The day-time was spent principally upon 
the quarter-deck, and the President enter- 
tained us with numerous anecdotes and inci- 
dents of his life, of the most interesting char- 
acter. Speaking of the practice that grew 
up in the beginning of the war, for every- 
body that found himself in command at a 
cross-roads—or any other place, no matter 
how insignificant—to issue a grandiloquent 
proclamation to the inhabitants, defining the 
position of the government, and more par- 
ticularly expressing his own views upon the 
situation, etc., Mr. Lincoln remarked that he 
had been so much annoyed by these mani- 
festoes that he had determined to put a stop 
to them. The first occasion that offered 
itself was when Burnside and Goldsborough 
appeared at the Executive Mansion to re- 
ceive their final instructions in regard to the 
joint military and naval expedition to North 
Carolina. He called their attention to this 
subject, expressing very decided opinions in 
the matter. “Would you believe it?” said 
Mr. Lincoln ; “when I spoke of proclama- 
tions, each pulled one out of his pocket that 
had been prepared in advance, without con- 
sultation. I had no idea of catching them 
in the very act!” 

Few were aware of the physical strength 
possessed by Mr. Lincoln. In muscular 
power he was one in a thousand. One 
morning, while we were sitting on deck, he 
saw an ax in a socket on the bulwarks, 
and taking it up, held it at arm’s length 
at the extremity of the helve with his 
thumb and forefinger, continuing to hold it 
there for a number of minutes. The most 
powerful sailors on board tried in vain to imi- 
tate him. Mr. Lincoln said he could do 
this when he was eighteen years of age, and 
had never seen a day since that time when 
he could not. It occurred to me, when 
reading the details of the plot that termi- 
nated in the death of the President, that his 
abduction, which was at one time proposed 
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by the conspirators, would have resulted | merely related to the various positions he 


very disastrously to those who should have 
the temerity to undertake it. 
proposed was to waylay the President at 
night during one of his frequent visits to the 
War Department, where he was in the habit 


| 
| 


} 


of going to read the telegraphic dispatches | 
| good-nature, began to feel extremely bored, 


during the time of important military move- 
ments, and where he would often remain 
until a very late hour, returning alone 
through the grounds of the White House. 
A half-dozen men were to seize and carry 
him off; but, had they attempted it, they 
would probably have found that they 
had met their match, for he had the 
strength of a giant. Judge Swett, of Chi- 
cago, who was an intimate friend of ‘his, 
says that he has seen him dash into a crowd 
where two powerful men were fighting, and, 
taking each by the collar, hold them out 
at arm’s length, in the most helpless and 
ridiculous position. Lincoln’s familiar cam- 
paign sodbriguet of “ Rail-splitter” was un- 
doubtedly well earned in his youth, and 
in this athletic occupation he probably 
had no rivals. The necessities of his 
early life imbued him with that self-reliance 
that became a part of his very nature, 
and exhibited itself on all occasions. He 
never liked to be waited upon, or to ask 
any one to do anything for him that he could 
possibly do himself. This showed itself on 
one occasion, when, being struck with an 
amusing rhyme which I showed to him in a 
number of “ Harper’s Weekly,” instead of 
requesting me to cut it out for him, he bor- 
rowed my knife, and, extending himself at 
half length on the deck, spread the paper 
before him and cut the piece out, remarking 
at the same time that it was not precisely 
the attitude for the President of the United 
States to assume, but it was a good position 
for a man who merely wanted to cut a piece 
out of anewspaper. This little scrap amused 
him exceedingly. It was a very absurd 
idea, absurdly expressed; but there was 
something about it that pleased his fancy, 
and he was not satisfied until he had read 
it to each one of the party, appearing 
to enjoy it the more the oftener he read it. 
He even called up the captain of the cutter 
and read it to him. This friendly spirit on 
the part of the President made the captain 
think that he ought to reciprocate the court- 
esy; SO On one occasion, when we were all 
sitting on the quarter-deck, the captain un- 
dertook to contribute some rather uninterest- 
ing personal reminiscences, that had no 
point whatever to them,—in fact, they 


| 





had held in the mercantile marine, and the 


The plan | amount of wages he had received from the 


different parties that had employed him, with 
various other insignificant items of informa- 
tion of no interest except to himself,—when 
the President, who, in spite of his uniform 


suggested by way of checking the captain’s 
loquacity, that he, too, had been something 
of a sailor, and would give a little of his 
experience in that capacity. Whereupon he 
gave us his own version of an incident in 
his life that I have since heard repeated 
with a very different significance. 

“When I was a young man,” said Mr. 
Lincoln, “ about eighteen years of age, I 
was living in Kentucky, and, like everybody 
else in that part of the country at that time, 
I was obliged to struggle pretty hard for a 
living. I had been at work all winter help- 
ing a man distill a quantity of whisky, and 
as there was little or no money in the coun- 
try, I was obliged to take the pay for my 
winter’s services in whisky.” Turning to 
Mr. Chase with a quizzical look, he added: 
“You were not around in those days, 
Chase, with your greenback printing-ma- 
chine. Whisky,” he continued, “ was more 
plentiful than almost anything else, and I 
determined, if possible, to find a market for 
my share in some other locality, so as to 
get the largest amount possible for my win- 
ter’s work. Hearing that a man living a 
short distance up the Ohio River was build- 
ing a flat-boat to send to New Orleans as 
soon as the water in the river was at a 
proper stage, I paid him a visit and made 
an agreement with him that if he would take 
my whisky to that city I would go with 
him and work my passage. Before the boat 
was completed and ready to start, I made 
up my mind that I should find a good deal 
of whisky in New Orleans when I arrived 
there, and having found a man who had a 
lot of tobacco that he was sending to market, 
I made a trade with him for half of my 
whisky, so that if whisky should be down 
when I got there, tobacco might be up, or 
vice versa; at any rate, I should not have 
all my eggs in the same basket. The boat 
was ready at the proper time, and stopped 
at our landing for me and my whisky and 
tobacco. My short experience as a sailor 
began from that moment. Our voyage 
down the river was not attended by much 
excitement or any catastrophe. Floating 
with the current during the day, we always 
tied up to a tree on the bank of the river 
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UNITED STATES REVENUE STEAMER “MIAMI,” 1862. 


at night. One evening, just after we had 
tied up the flat-boat, two men came down 
to the shore and asked me what I would 
charge them to row them out in the small- 
boat that we had with us into the middle 
of the river to meet a steamboat that was 
coming up the river, and on which they 
wanted to take passage. I told them I 
thought it would be worth a shilling apiece, 
and the bargain was made. I pulled out 
into the stream and delivered them safe on 
board the steamer, and, to my astonishment, 
received for my services a dollar. It was 
the first money I had had for some time. 
On my way back to the flat-boat, I made a 
calculation to myself that I had been gone 
about an hour, and that if I could earn a 
dollar every hour and live long enough, 
I would be a rich man before I died.” 
Here Mr. Lincoln’s story ended. The cap- 
tain, whose curiosity had been somewhat 
excited, inquired how the whisky and tobacco 
sold in New Orleans; but the President, 
with a peculiar twinkle in his eye, replied : 
“Captain, I was only relating to you my 
experience as a marine, not as a merchant,” 
which hint the captain had the good sense 
to understand. 
subject again, and I never knew the result 
Vou. XVI.—s58. 





Lincoln did not refer to the | 


of his rather shrewd commercial venture. 
In the admirable oration on the life of Lin- 
coln, delivered by Mr. Bancroft before the 
two houses of Congress, he alluded to this 
incident as the beginning of the President's 
career,—*‘ commencing life as a flat-boatman 
on the Mississippi,” etc. ; but I think Mr. 
Bancroft was somewhat in error in his con- 
clusions. Mr. Lincoln was never a “ flat- 
boatman.” Flat-boatmen are a peculiar class 
in the West,—rough, uncouth, almost unciv- 
ilized, they are unlike any other class of lab- 
orers, and lead a reckless, “ devil-may-care ” 
sort of existence. I went up the Mississippi 
on one occasion when a lot of men from the 
Wabash were returning home from a flat- 
boat service down the river, and although I 
have been four years among the Indian tribes, 
I never saw or heard anything more like 
savage life than these young fellows exhib- 
ited. Mr. Lincoln was not like one of these ; 
and to compare a man of earnest purpose 
working his way from a youth of privation 
and penury to the head of a great nation, 
making the means that presented themselves 
secure the ends he sought, adapting himself 
to the situation with a skill akin to genius,— 
to compare such a man with a class of mere 
physical toilers is a great error. 
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Physically, as every one knows, Mr. 
Lincoln was not a prepossessing man, with 
scarcely a redeeming feature, save his benig- 
nant eye, which was the very symbol of 
human kindness. “If I have one vice,” he 
said to me one morning,—“ and I can call it 
nothing else,—it is not to be able to say no! 
Thank God,” he continued, “ for not making 
me a woman, but if He had, I suppose He 
would have made me just as ugly as He did, 
and no one would ever have tempted me. It 
was only the other day, a poor parson whom 
I knew some years ago in Joliet, came to the 
White House with a sad story of his poverty 
and his large family,—poor parsons seem 
always to have large families,—and he want- 
ed me to do something for him. I knew very 
well that I could do nothing for him, and yet 
I couldn’t bear to tell him so, and so I said I 
would see what I could do. The very next 
day the man came back for the office which 
he said that I had promised him,—which was 
not true, but he seemed really to believe 
it. Of course there was nothing left for me to 
do except to get him a place through one of 
the Secretaries. Butif I had done my duty, 
I should have said ‘no’ in the beginning.” 

It was late in the evening when we ar- 
rived at Fortress Monroe. The outlines of 
the grand old fortress were dimly visible 
along the horizon as we approached, and 
around and about it in the adjacent waters 
was a cordon of floating videttes, whose 
thousand lights glimmered like stars in the 
mirrored surface. Ocean steamers, river 
steamers, sloops, transports, brigs, canal- 
boats, harbor tugs, men-of-war, gun-boats, 
monitors, iron-plated batteries, with countless 
smaller craft of almost every description, 
were congregated here, evidently for some 
great purpose, and towering above them all 
was the Vanderbilt, that leviathan of ocean 
steamers, a million-dollar gift by the owner 
to the government. 

Answering the hail of the guard-boats we 
made a landing, and the Secretary of War 
immediately dispatched a messenger for 
General Wool, the commander of the fort; 
on whose arrival it was decided to consult at 
once with Admiral Goldsborough, the com- 
mander of the fleet, whose flag-ship, the 
Minnesota, a superb model of naval archi- 
tecture, lay a short distance off the shore. 
The result of this conference was a plan to get 
up an engagement the next day between the 
Merrimac and the Monitor, so that during 
the fight, the Vanderdilt, which had been 
immensely strengthened for the purpose, 
might put on all steam and run her down. 





Accordingly the next morning, the President 
and party went over to the Rip Raps to see 
the naval combat. The Merrimac moved out 
of the mouth of the Elizabeth River, quietly 
and steadily, just as she had come out 
only a few weeks before when she had sunk 
the Congress. She wore an air of defiance 
and determination even at that distance. 
The Monitor moved up and waited for 
her. All the other vessels got out of the 
way to give the Vanderbilt and the 
Minnesota room to bear down upon the 
rebel terror in their might, as soon as she 
should clear the coast line. It was a calm 
Sabbath morning and the air was still and 
tranquil. Suddenly the stillness was broken 
by the cannon from the vessels and the great 
guns from the Rip Raps that filled the air 
with sulphurous smoke and a terrific noise 
that reverberated from the fortress and the 
opposite shore like thunder. The firing was 
maintained for several hours, but all to no 
purpose; the Merrimac moved sullenly 
back to her position. It was determined 
that night that on the following day vigor- 
ous offensive operations should be under- 
taken. The whole available naval force 
was to bombard Sewall’s Point, and under 
cover of the bombardment, the available 
troops from Fortress Monroe were to be 
landed at that point and march on Norfolk. 
Accordingly, the next morning, a tremen- 
dous cannonading of Sewall’s Point took 
place. The wooden sheds at that place 
were set on fire and the battery was silenced. 
The Merrimac, coated with mail and lying 
low in the water, looked on but took no 
part. Night came and the cannonading 
ceased. It was so evident that the A/err- 
mac intended to act only on the defensive, 
and that so long as she remained where she 
was, no troops could be landed in that 
vicinity, that they were ordered to disembark, 
somewhat like the King of Yvetot who— 


“called his fighting-men, 
And marched a league from home, and then 
Marched back again.” 


It may here be remarked that all this 
fiasco had been clearly foreseen by more 
than one of our party. But the proposition to 
make a landing at Pleasure Point, discussed 
on the Miami on our way down, had been 
met by the assertion from at least two of Gen- 
eral W ool’s staff-officers that such a thing was 
utterly impossible. One of them had said 
there was no such place, and the other had 
asserted positively of his own knowledge that 
the water was shoal for more than a mile 
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from shore, being but between three and five 
feet deep, that troops could not possibly be 
landed there, and that any attempt to do so 
would prove an utter failure. For these 
reasons, so decidedly and authoritatively put 
forth, the plan which had been determined 
upon the first evening of our trip had been 
set aside for the one that had thus been 
brought to a most ridiculous termination. 
The failure of the proposed attack upon 
Sewall’s Point and the disembarkation of 
the troops that had been hastily crowded 
into everything in the way of a transport 
that could be made available was not 
a very inspiriting spectacle, and no one 
felt the mortification of the occasion 
so much as Secretary Chase. He was so 
keenly alive to the necessities of the hour, 
and so sensitive to the least thing that 
savored of defeat that he fairly chafed un- 
der a sense of disappointment as he saw 
the disembarking troops. Turning to me, 
he said, “Let us take our man-of-war 
(the Miami) and reconnoiter the place you 
suggested for a landing.” Of course I was 
gratified at the proposition, and we started 
at once. General Wool was sitting at the 
door of his quarters as we passed, and 
learning our design, volunteered to accom- 
pany us, and sent his orderly for the very 
officer (Colonel Cram) who had pronounced 
the plan impracticable. The Miami was 
soon under way, accompanied by a small tug. 
As Colonel Cram still insisted upon it that 
we would get aground if we attempted to 
approach the shore in so large a vessel, we 
anchored in six fathoms of water and. betook 
ourselves to the tug, which was in its turn 
anchored at quite a distance from the shore. 
A row-boat was quickly manned with armed 
sailors, and in this Colonel Cram, with 
another officer, undertook a closer recon- 
noissance, but returned in great haste before 
they were half way to the land, with a breath- 
less account of a large body of men on 
shore. While they were recounting their 
narrow escape, Mr. Chase was watching 
the shore with a powerful field-glass, with 
the hope of discovering the force that 
had so alarmed the reconnoitering officer. 
Instead of defiant warriors he saw some 
people waving a white sheet as a flag 
of truce; a longer scrutiny revealed a white 
woman, a negress and child and a dog, as 
the sole cause of the colonel’s terror, and 
he was therefore instructed to return to the 
shore with the crew, while Mr. Chase and 
myself followed in another boat. The result 


of all this was the demonstration that this | 





was not only an available, but a most ad- 
mirable, landing-place, with depth of water 
sufficient for the largest transport to ap- 
proach to within a few feet of the shore; 
yet these officers had been stationed at 
Fortress Monroe a whole year! On our 
return Secretary Chase reported the result 
of our reconnoissance to the President, who 
was so much astonished that he insisted upon 
going in person that very night to verify 
the fact. Accordingly, with the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 
he went over on the A/iami to the Vir- 
ginia shore, and by the light of the moon 
landed on the beach and walked upand down 
a considerable distance to assure himself 
that there could be no mistake in the matter. 
How little the Confederacy dreamed what a 
visitor it had that night to the “sacred soil” ! 
No time was lost on the following morn- 
ing in re-embarking the troops for the pur- 
pose of marching on Norfolk by the rear. 
At the last moment General Wool, with much 
emotion, begged the Secretary to allow him 
to command the troops. The Secretary had 
decided to relieve him of the command of 
the expedition on account of his advanced 
age, but finally reversed his decision with the 
remark that he could not inflict sorrow upon 
gray hairs. And here I must let Mr. Chase 
tell the story in one of his printed letters : 


“The next morning (yesterday) I was up early. 
We breakfasted at six o’clock, and got away as 
promptly as possible. When we reached the place 
selected for the landing, we found .that a consider- 
able body of troops had already gone forward. I 
then took the tug and went along the shore to the 
»0int where the President's boat had attempted to 
bed the evening before, and found it only about 
three-quarters oe mile distant. I then returned to 
the Afiami and found that the General had gone 
ashore. I followed, and on the shore met General 
Viele. He asked me if f would like ahorse. I 
said that I would; and he directed one to be brought 
to me, and I was soon mounted, I then proposed 
to ride up to —_ where the pickets fad been 
seen the night before. General Viele agreed, and 
we were not long in getting up as far as I had been 
with the tug, and even some distance beyond. We 
found a shed where a picket had stayed the night 
before, and found fresh horse-tracks in many places, 
showing plainly that the enemy had withdrawn but 
a few hours previously. Returning, I made report 
to General Wool. Meantime, Mr. Stanton had 
come, and he asked me to go on with the expedi- 
tion, which I finally determined to do. I accord- 
ingly asked General Wool for a squad of dragoons, 
and for permission to ride on with General Viele 
ahead of him, following the advance which had 
already been gone some three or four hours. He 
acceded to both requests, and we went on; that is, 
General Viele, myself, and a half-dozen dragoons.” 


Starting at once to the front ‘with our 
escort, we had not gone very far before it 
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A COUNCIL IN THE CABIN OF THE “ MIAMI.” 


became evident that a great deal of confu- 
sion existed in the command,— in fact, that 
there was no organization, and an utter ab- 
sence of definite instructions or orders of any 
kind. Overtaking a regiment that was scat- 
tered along the road,—most of the men 
lying down wherever any shade could be 
found, as the day was intensely warm,—Mr. 
Chase inquired of the colonel to whose com- 
mand he belonged and what his orders were. 
He replied that he had no idea who was 
his commander; that some said Weber and 
some said Mansfield. He had received no 
orders, except that when he landed he was 
told to take a certain road, and he thought 
he would wait to see what was to be done 
next. Overtaking another regiment, a mile or 
two beyond, the Secretary received the same 
answers. Going on still further, we came 
upon General Mansfield and his staff, who 
had dismounted in the shade, near a spring of 


| cool water. Further still, another straggling 
| regiment was found; yet no one had any 
orders or instructions. Suddenly the boom- 
ing of cannon was heard immediately in front, 
and, as no artillery had been landed by us, 
it was evident that the firing proceeded from 
the enemy. Straggling soldiers now came 
running toward us, with exaggerated rumors 
of the enemy being in force, burning the 
bridges and contesting with artillery the pas- 
sage of the streams that crossed the road. 
The ridiculousness of the situation would 
have been amusing, if it had not been for 
the serious aspect that it was gradually 
assuming. ‘Two regiments of cavalry had 
been embarked, and two batteries of artil- 
lery ; yet not a horse or a gun had been 
sent to the front. Four regiments of 
infantry were marching along, uncertain 
what road to take, and unassigned to any 
brigade; two brigadier-generals and their 
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staffs, without orders and without commands, 
were sitting by the road-side, waiting for 
something to turn up. This was the situa- 
tion, with the enemy firing in front. Sec- 
retary Chase took it all in at a glance, and 
rose at once to the necessities of the occa- 
sion. ‘Tearing some leaves from his memo- 
randum-book, he directed me to send one 
of our escort back to General Wool with a 
written requisition for artillery and cavalry. 
This brought the general to the front with 
two pieces of artillery and some mounted 
troops. Ashe rode up, Mr. Chase expressed 
to him in very strong language his astonish- 
ment at the condition of thngs. 
Wool replied by saying that he presumed 
General Mansfield had felt some delicacy in 
assuming command over General Weber, 
and that General Weber had hesitated to 
act while General Mansfield was so near. 


“Talk of delicacy,” exclaimed the Secre- 
tary, “ with the enemy firing in front!) What 


absurdity! Let General Mansfield go to 
the rear and bring up re-enforcements, and 
that will settle all questions of delicacy.” 
This brought about a prolonged discussion 
between Generals Wool and Mansfield, which 
was carried on at a short distance from the 
road, under the shade of a large sycamore 
tree. Losing all patience, the Secretary 
exclaimed : “ Two cackling old hens!” and, 
turning to me with a voice and.manner that 
would have become Wellington or Soult, he 
said : 

“Sir! I order you in the name of the 
President of the United States to take com- 
mand of these troops and march them upon 
Norfolk.” 

An infantry 
regiment was de- 
ployed at double 
quick, as skirmish- 
ers in advance, 
and the other reg- 
iments were soon 
moving rapidly 
down the Norfolk 
road. They had 
proceeded some 
distance _ before 
General Wool 
was aware of the 
movement. He 
was not long in 
overtaking us, 
however, and on 
his demand for an 
explanation from 
me Mr. Chase as- 


General | 


sumed the responsibility, after which we 


| proceeded harmoniously toward our des- 


tination. At the extreme limits of the 
city, and before the formidable line of in- 
trenched works was reached, a large deputa- 
tion, headed by the mayor and municipal 
councils, made its appearance with a flag 
of truce and performed a most skillful 
ruse to gain time for the Confederates to 
secure their retreat from the city. The 
mayor, with all the formality of a medizval 
warden, appeared with a bunch of rusty 
keys and a formidable roll of papers, which 
he proceeded to read with the utmost de- 
liberation previous to delivering the “ keys 
of the city.” The reading of the documents— 
which embraced a large portion of the 
history of Virginia, the causes that led to 
the war, the peculiar position of the good 
citizens of Norfolk, and in short a little of 


| everything that could have the remotest 


bearing upon the subject and exhaust the 
longest possible space of time in reading— 
was protracted until nearly dark. In the 
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meanwhile the Confederates were hurrying 
with their artillery and stores over the ferry 
to Portsmouth, cutting the water-pipes and 
flooding the public buildings, setting fire 
to the navy yard, and having their own 
way generally, while our General was lis- | 
tening in*the most innocent and com- | 
placent manner to the long rgmarole 
so ingeniously prepared by the mayor and 
skillfully interlarded with fulsome personal 
eulogium upon himself. Losing all patience, 
Mr. Chase at last interposed and suggested 
that any further parley was unnecessary, 
and that we should proceed to the city. 
And now another well-devised plan pre- 
sented itself in the shape of a number of car- 
riages which the mayor particularly desired 
should be used by the officers in taking 
possession of the city, the troops in the 
meanwhile to remain where they were. 
Falling readily into this second little trap, the 
General accepted, and we were driven to the 
city hall, where some more rusty keys were 
produced and more formal speeches were 
made. A collection of several thousand 
people, some of them in butternut and gray, 
assembled in front of the building. While 
the General and the mayor were going 
through their high formalities, Mr. Chase 
asked for a pen and a piece of paper, and 
wrote an order assigning the command of the 
city to myself as military governor, which 
General Wool signed at his direction. Then, 
bidding me good-bye, he took the General 
by the arm and departed, leaving me the 
solitary occupant of the city hall, without a* 
soldier within two miles, and with not even 
an aide-de-camp to assist me. The situation 
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appeared somewhat critical. A noisy mob 
surrounded the building, some of the more 
excitable exhibiting a sort of bravado by 
firing pistols in the air. It was fast growing 
dark, although the surrounding heavens re- 
flected the glare from the burning navy-yard. 
The probable return of the Merrimac to a 
position off the city would certainly compli- 
cate matters most disagreeably, so that it 
became a question of no little moment to 
occupy with troops, as speedily as possible, 
the opposite side of the river, to prevent 
supplies from going to the Merrimac, and 
also to save the navy-yard from total 
destruction. Fortunately, an enterprising 
newspaper correspondent had followed the 
carriages on foot, and him I appointed an 
aide and dispatched for the troops. By the 
time the troops arrived the moon had risen, 
and by its light they were placed in position. 
A regiment dispatched to the navy-yard was 
too late to rescue it from almost complete 
destruction, but it cut off the Merrimac 
from any supplies from either side of the 
river. It was long after midnight before 
the final disposition of the troops was made, 
and this had hardly been accomplished 
when, with a shock that shook the city, and 
with an ominous sound that could not be 
mistaken, the magazine of the Merrimac 
was exploded, the vessel having been cut 
off from supplies and deserted by the crew, 
and thus this most formidable engine of 
destruction that had so long been a terror, 
not only to Hampton Roads, but to 


the Atlantic coast, went to her doom, a 
tragic and glorious finale to the trip of 
the Miami. 





“ MERRIMAC.” 
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A PARABLE. 


LIKE great St. Paul, “I knew a man,” 
One of the common mold and state, 
To whom it was vouchsafed to scan 
A glimpse through heaven’s gate. 


These many seasons lapse and rise ; 
And still he journeys unconsoled, 
For longing of the paradise 

That on his sight unrolled. 


And they who see him come and pass, 
And look into his brooding face, 

Catch sometimes darkly, through a glass, 
A faint, reflected grace. 


No awful splendor smote his eye 
Of blazing amethyst and gold; 
Upon his ear no symphony 

Nor pealing anthem rolled. 


But all was only white and still, 

So white and still his heart would cease, 
And with an eager faintness fill 

For hunger of such peace. 


Such peace and purity, a light 
Pellucid, speechlessly serene, 
An outpoured, molten chrysolite 
No dewy morn hath seen! 


He cannot tell; he cannot tell: 
He only knows it broke his heart 
To turn from that sweet miracle 
And take the common part. 


He could not dare to enter in, 
Though bitter to resign as death: 
In that rare atmosphere no sin 
Might draw a single breath. 


He sadly walks the common range, 

But not with pining or lament: 

Few the drear wakings he would change 
For any man’s content. 


He laughs and lightly speaks; and yet,— 
And yet, though slow years intervene, 
His heart can never long forget 

The dear grace it hath seen. 


And still he comes and lingers where 
His eyes were blest that far-off day, 
And purges with a sweet despair 
The dross of this rude clay. 
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“THE CHAIR COULD NOT SUPPRESS A FROWN 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE RAVEN’S NEST. 


Wui Le marching along under the young 
trees in the cool dusk of the summer even- 
ing the doctor delivered himself of a ha- 
rangue abundantly sprinkled with philo- 
sophical maxims and observations. It was 
well, he thought, that his friend should know 
something of the foibles and peculiarities of 





AT THIS UNPARLIAMENTARY INTERRUPTION.” 


Mrs. Raven, with whom he would, no doubt, 
during the coming years be intimately asso- 
ciated. And therefore, with the very friend- 
liest intentions, the doctor set out to analyze 
the poor old lady’s character, and naturally 
delighting in his own sagacity, continued 
his work of dissection until in the end he 
had to look back with half-amused horror 
upon the havoc he had accomplished. 

“She is really a very good and kind- 
hearted woman,” he concluded with saying ; 
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“only, as I remarked, a little giddy for one 
so old, a little irascible and terribly sore 
about her dignity. But sat sapienti, you may 
judge for yourself.” 

“Yes, that is to say, after having been 
first told by you how to do it,” responded 
Einar with a gay laugh. 

They halted at the gate of a small, white- 
painted frame house, with the gable front- 
ing the street—a typical specimen of that 
barren utilitarian architecture’ which is so 
deplorably prevalent in our western towns 
and cities. A small but luxuriant flower- 
garden surrounded the cottage and a large, 
umbrageous hop-vine clambered over the 
front porch. Having rung the door-bell, 
they were admitted into the hall by a fresh- 
looking. young maiden of unmistakably 
Norse aspect, whom the doctor addressed 
as Annie Lisbeth and honored with a few 
jocose remarks in her own mother-tongue. 
In an aside to Einar he explained that she 
was a former pupil of his and a daughter 
of old Magnus, the fisherman. 

In the small uncarpeted parlor which 
they now entered the fading daylight was 
still further obscured by mosquito nets and 
thick lace curtains ; as for blinds, Mrs: Raven 
looked upon them as a pernicious Yankee 
invention, and, although admitting their use- 
fulness, was determined to exclude them 
from her dwelling. The whole appearance 
of the room was as un-American as could 
well be imagined. The painted floor, the 
long rows of glazed earthen flower-pots in 
the windows, the small rugs scattered here 
and there in front of the divan and the easy- 
chairs, the large round mahogany table 
placed before the ponderous sofa in the cor- 
ner, the severely angular style of the horse- 
hair-covered furniture—all betrayed a scru- 
pulous exclusion of our aggressive national 
life and an obstinate adherence to that 
which tradition had made dear and familiar. 
It was as Van Flint remarked, the old story 
of Mrs. Partington and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Presently a pair of folding doors were 
pushed aside and Mrs. Raven advanced 
toward the doctor with a rapid and almost 
unnaturally youthful step. She was a tall, 
spare woman with a small, bird-like head 
surmounted by a lace cap with floating cap- 
strings. She shook the doctor’s hand and 
made the stiffest imaginable bow to Einar, 
whom his friend took the liberty to introduce 
after his own elaborate fashion with numer- 
ous commendations ; but his eloquence for 
once seemed to produce but a slight im- 
pression ; for the old lady listened with an 

VoL. XVI.—59. 





air of severe indulgence, as if to say that he 
might practice his tricks upon the credulous, 
but she was not so easily imposed upon. 

“ My daughter misses your lessons sadly, 
Doctor,” said she, pointing to the seat at her 
side on the sofa; “ you know you are the 
only one of your whole barbaric race from 
whom we have ever consented to accept 
a favor, to whom we do not fear to remain 
in an eternal debt of gratitude.” ‘ 

“Your humble servant, madam,” re- 
sponded the gallant doctor. “As I have 
frequently told you, it is I who am your 
debtor. Miss Raven is a pupil whom a 
man of my pedagogic instincts would will- 
ingly. pay a high price for the privilege of 
instructing.” 

“You are pleased to jest, Doctor,” an- 
swered the lady with a perceptible.relaxation 
in the rigidity of her high-pitched voice. 
“You will forgive me if I approach once 
more our forbidden topic ; but if it were not 
for your very marked accent, I should cer- 
tainly, in spite of your own assertion to the 
contrary, believe you to be a Norwegian. 
By what freak of Providence did a man of 
your refinement and scholarly tastes happen 
to be born among this shop-keeping and 
office-hunting people ?” 

“ Pardon me, madam. You know from 
long experience that I claim myself the 
privilege of abusing my countrymen; but 
for all that I feel bound to defend them 
against your reproaches. You judge of 
America as a blind man would judge of a 
painting, the description of which had been 
read to him from an imperfect catalogue. 
The grocer, Jones, and Hopkins, the county 
clerk, with whom you have come im con- 
tact, are but a small and very insignificant 
fraction of the American people, and to 
judge the whole nation by two or a dozen 
such imperfect specimens is about as just 
as it would be to take the literary acquire- 
ments of old Magnus Fisherman as the 
educational standard among the Norwe- 
gians.” 

Mrs. Raven and the doctor were now 
fairly started upon the topic into which they 
invariably drifted after five minutes’ conver- 
sation, in spite of their mutual agree- 
ment to the contrary. Van Flint made 
several appeals to Einar, in the course of 
the discussion, but the hostess remained 
rigidly irresponsive and seemed determined 
to ignore the presence of the unwelcome 
guest. The doctor had difficulty in sup- 
pressing his irritation, as he naturally re- 
garded her impoliteness to his friend as 
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an emphatic, though evidently unintentional, 
slight to himself. He therefore rose abruptly 
and cut the controversy short by inquiring 
whether Miss Raven was at home and would 
give him the honor of her presence. 

“She was here a moment ago,” declared 
the mother, with a touch of petulance in 
her voice. “That young Norderud came 
and I believe you will find them both out on 
the back piazza.” 

Mrs. Raven, this dry and angular piece 
of humanity whose icy presence had sent a 
chill of discomfort through our warm- 
blooded hero, and who, to an indifferent eye, 
appeared as uninteresting a phenomenon 
as was ever clothed in human form, had 
nevertheless a pathetic chapter in her life’s 
history, which has its claim upon the reader's 
sympathy. If her own word could be 
trusted in such a matter, she had once been 
very beautiful, a fact of which the extraor- 
dinary beauty of her only surviving child 
might be taken as inferential evidence. 
As a young girl she had married a man 
somewhat above herself in station, and had, 
after the transient happiness of a brief 
honeymoon, meekly borne injustice and 
neglect, being always profoundly impressed 
by her own good luck in having secured a 
husband whose position and social accom- 
plishments were so eminently superior to 
her own. Mr. Raven had been a dashing 
and brilliant man whose restless, full-blooded 
youth could but imperfectly adapt itself to 
the steady and measured pace of the matri- 
monial tread-mill. After having spent several 
years in the diplomatic service as attaché of 
a foreign legation, he had accepted an 
inferior appointment in one of the govern- 
ment departments, and had advanced rapidly 
from one position to another, when death 
suddenly cut short his career. It is true, he 
had never been a very good husband, but 
his wife still tenderly cherished his memory, 
dwelling only on his fine qualities, of which, 
indeed, he had many, until at length she 
persuaded herself that he had been the ideal 
of a consort, and her own life with him a 
stainless record of unalloyed bliss. He had 
been a sanguine man who always hoped 
for better things to come, and had found 
much difficulty in adapting his habits to his 
scanty means; and his debts had weighed 
heavily on his widow until, the year before 
her emigration, a charitable relative had 
taken pity on her and paid the remaining 
amount. Beside his debts Mr. Raven had 
also at his death left two children, of whom 
Gustav, the son, promised fair to follow in 





his father’s footsteps. His mother had done 
her best to spoil him; had constantly ap- 
pealed to his vanity by telling him of the 
admiration he excited by his handsome 
appearance, and had reproached Providence 
when in the end she reaped the fruits of her 
own doings. 

Gustav Raven grew up a brilliant and 
reckless youth, and soon acquired the un- 
enviable reputation of being the greatest 
roué in. the capital. During his various 
futile efforts to enter the military academy 
he became entangled in several disgraceful 
scrapes, each of which his mother readily 
condoned, being always firmly convinced 
that he had “such an excellent heart.” 
At last, however, his relatives prevailed 
upon her to save the family honor by send- 
ing him to sea, which concession nearly 
broke her heart. But Gustav’s career as a 
sailor was of brief duration. At the first 
opportunity which presented itself, he de- 
serted, because the discipline disagreed with 
him, and after many adventures on sea and 
land he finally reached the settlement of 
Hardanger, where Norderud received him 
in his house, and, after many a hard fight, 
really succeeded in making something of a 
man of him. In Hardanger there was at 
that time positively no chance for dissipa- 
tion, and this, in connection with Norderud’s 
guardianship and wakeful supervision, proved 
Gustav Raven’s salvation. The sturdy 
farmer, with his blunt manner and uncom- 
promising integrity, accomplished what no 
amount of cajoling and soft speeches could 
ever have done; the young man, for the 
first time in his life seriously roused from his 
moral lethargy, made a manly effort to mend 
the error of his ways, and Norderud, seeing 
that he was in earnest, furnished the neces- 
sary capital and established him in business 
with his own son, Amund. The fond 
mother,-heedless of her own future and even 
of that of her daughter, as soon as she 
received the joyful tidings, immediately 
embarked for America and hastened to her 
prodigal son in his western wilderness. 
Gustav’s “excellent heart,” in which she 
had always believed, had triumphed at last, 
and during the first year even the privations 
of pioneer life failed to subdue her ardor 
and quench the glow of her maternal joy. 
But when that brief year was at an end, the 
great civil war broke out, and Gustav, with 
all those of Norderud’s sons who were of 
man’s estate, enlisted in the army; and when 
the rebellion was quelled, there was sorrow 
both in the farmer’s and in the widow's 
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house; they had both paid the price of vic- 
tory by the loss of what was dearest to them. 
Of Norderud’s three sons, two returned; but 
Gustav Raven never retraced his steps to 
the settlement of Hardanger, where he had 
found a harbor for his shipwrecked life. 
The dry goods firm in the main street, how- 
ever, still remained “ Raven & Norderud,” 
and, I believe, remiains so till this day. 

Mrs. Raven, having no means to return to 
Norway, now lived with her daughter in a 
small cottage belonging to Norderud, and 
managed to support her threadbare gentility 
by means of her son’s pension and a small 
widow’s legacy which she received from the 
Norwegian government. Norderud, for 
whom, for some reason or other, she had 
conceived a strong dislike, gave her the rent 
of the cottage, but was delicate enough to 
make her believe that she received it, not as 
a charity, but as the interest on her son’s 
share in the dry goods business. It was very 
galling to Mrs. Raven that she should be in 
any way dependent upon a man like Norde- 
rud, who was “ nothing but a peasant,” and, 
accordingly, so infinitely inferior to herself 
both in rank and intelligence. And Norde- 
rud, whose native bluntness was outbalanced 
by an equal amount of native delicacy, had 
become so accustomed to humor her wishes, 
that he never offered to help her openly, but 
bestowed his gifts clandestinely through the 
medium of the pastor, who was a man “ of 
gentle birth,” and from whose hand it was, 
therefore, less humiliating to accept assist- 
ance. Of late, however, Mr. Falconberg’s 
disagreement with his principal parishioner 
had made matters inconveniently compli- 
cated, and had induced the latter to consider 
seriously whether it was not a piece of folly 
on his part to indulge the whims of a pre- 
tentious old lady who, in spite of her 

‘dependence upon him, persisted in treating 
him with proud disregard or with lofty con- 
descension. 

Such was the situation when Einar’s 
arrival and Norderud’s support of his can- 
didacy for the organist’s place, versus the 
pastor in behalf of Miss Raven, blew the 
smoldering hostility into full blaze. The 
Reverend Marcus Falconberg had that very 
morning called on Mrs. Raven, and, in the 
heat of their indignation, they had agreed 
that Einar was a brand of discord in the 
parish, and, in all probability, a dangerous 
character, whose presence ought not to be 
tolerated outside of Norderud’s immediate 
circle. That Dr. Van Flint had taken him 
up was also attributed to some deep-laid 





scheme of Norderud’s, but the pastor and 
Mrs. Raven were not going to be outwitted 
in that way, but would soon prove that they 
were fully his match. Mr. Falconberg, who 
prided himself on being a wily Ulysses, had 
further fortified his position in the eyes of 
his admiring friend, by quoting the passage 
from Scripture about being “ wise as ser- 
pents and harmless as doves.” 

Einar and the doctor made their exit 
through the front door and walked round 
the house to the back piazza, where Helga 
and Amund Norderud were having their 
téte-a-téte, ‘They found Miss Raven sitting 
in a rocking-chair, leaning backward in an 
easy attitude and busy with some kind of 
feminine handiwork, while her companion 
was reclining on the steps at her feet and 
gazing up into her face with an air of silent, 
beseeching admiration. There came a quick 
flash of pleasure into her eyes as she caught 
sight of the doctor, and she greeted him 
with a certain quiet cordiality, as if he 
knew her too well to need any demonstra- 
tive assurance of her good will. 

“Miss Helga,” said the doctor, seizing 
Einar by the arm, “this is Mr. Einar 
Finnson, a countryman of yours, a much- 
traveled Viking, who has seen many nations 
and become acquainted with their manners. 
You know that I am an unselfish man, and 
that whenever anything good has befallen 
me, it has always been my first impulse to 
share it with you. This is my reason for 
bringing you Mr. Finnson.” 

“ No, really, Doctor,” cried Einar, laugh- 
ing, while he bowed and shook the hand 
Helga had offered him, “if we are to 
remain on a friendly footing, you must 
endeavor to restrain’ your poetic fancy. 
What place do you suppose I shall occupy 
in Miss Raven’s estimation if, as will surely 
happen, I shall fail to fulfill the golden 
promise with which you have so recklessly 
saddled me? Miss Raven,” he added, 
turning his bright face toward the young 
girl, “I hope you are sufficiently well 
acquainted with Dr. Van Filint’s mental 
habits to know that his estimate of his 
friends, whether they be men of to-day or 
Vikings of a thousand years ago, is apt to 
be somewhat exaggerated.” 

“ My dear fellow,” broke in the doctor, 
with a pleasant laugh, “you open up a 
charming prospect for me as an author, 
if that is to be the general opinion of my 
capacity for moral judgment.” 

“You may be perfectly at your ease, Mr. 
Finnson,” said Helga, in her rich, melo- 
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dious undertone; “I know very well when 
to accept the doctor’s verdicts and when to 
question them. If you were a Viking, out- 
lawed for murder or some other interesting 
crime, he would be sure to make a hero of 
you, and I should naturally employ what 
little influence I may have over him to 
beguile him away from your dangerous 
companionship; but since you come here in 
the unromantic guise of a modern gentle- 
man, I think my solicitude for my teacher’s 
welfare need not prompt me to interfere.” 

Helga had unknowingly touched the un- 
healed wound. Einar felt the blood mount- 
ing to his face and he clenched his teeth 
firmly together, as if by some physical effort 
to stay the tide of painful memories. Was 
he not an outlaw whose companionship 
might perhaps bring disaster to those who 
trusted in him? But Helga was happily at 
that moment engaged in finding a comfort- 
able seat for the doctor, and the doctor was 
equally busy in making remonstrance against 
her friendly exertions in his behalf. And to 
fill up the gap in the conversation and 
detract attention from himself, Einar turned 
abruptly to Amund Norderud, whom of 
course he had known since the day of his 
arrival in the settlement, and asked him 
almost fiercely concerning his mother’s 
health. Amund was a blue-eyed and raw- 
boned young giant of about thirty, with 
large good-natured features, broad brow and 
an abundant pate of light-brown hair. His 
clothes had somehow a meretricious look 
of having been bought ready-made, and 
gathering in ample folds over his shoulders, 
and indeed everywhere, utterly refused to 
adapt themselves to the angularities of his 
body. He had been an ardent admirer of 
Helga, since the time she was a school- 
girl, and had followed her about with the 
unreflecting devotion of an ill-favored dog 
who accepts kicks and caresses from his 
mistress with the same patient equanimity. 
As the partner and faithful friend of her 
deceased son, Mrs. Raven was inclined to 
regard him as less objectionable than the 
other members of his plebeian family,—per- 
haps with the exception of the daughter 
Ingrid, whose girlish affection for Helga 
claimed some recognition on her part. 

Now Amund was sitting on the steps of 
the piazza and listening, not without a vague 
sense of jealousy (for even dumb animals 
are not exempt from this troublesome emo- 
tion), to Helga’s animated conversation with 
the doctor and the Norwegian visitor. She 
made an occasional appeal to him, evidently 





prompted by pity, in order not to leave him 
altogether out in the cold, and he answered 
in his own awkward fashion, but still 
failed to catch the drift of the discussion. 
It was already growing dark, but the red 
glow along the horizon’s rim was like a 
faint echo by which the retiring day still 
made its presence remotely felt ; it had only 
gone to rest for a brief hour, while its warm 
gaze was yet watching them from over the 
ridge of the western hills. The superb 
contour of Helga’s head with its rippling 
abundance of golden hair and the beauty 
of her figure were still visible in the dusk, 
and the mellow cadence of her voice fell 
upon Amund’s ear like a siren’s song 
against which he had for many a year 
been endeavoring to close the ears of his 
soul, but always with the same miserable 
result. 

“ How I envy you men,” he heard Hel- 
ga saying, “the faculty to compel your lives 
to shape themselves in accordance with some 
ruling idea. To a woman everything is 
destiny ; she can do little or nothing toward 
fashioning her own fate, and if she has any- 
thing worth living for, a hundred obstinate 
circumstances invariably combine to frustrate 
her endeavors.” 

Einar, who was then more sensitive than 
usually, detected in this remark a covert 
allusion to her late defeat in the musical 
contest, although that event was at the mo- 
ment very far from Helga’s mind. The 
charitable darkness hid his excitement, and 
he answered with as much composure as he 
could summon : 

“If Iam a fair representative of my sex 
(which I hardly claim to be) and if I dare 
judge from my own experience, I should 
say that fate is as inexorable a fact in a 
man’s life as in that of a woman. A man 
may act from the most generous motives, 
and stilt find himself placed in situations 
where he has only the choice between two 
mean and ungenerous deeds. Circumstances, 
in the making of which he has himself no 
hand, wind day by day their dense net-work 
about him and, before he knows it, his alter- 
native is no longer between good and bad 
but only between the greater and the lesser 
evil.” 

Einar had a distinct case in his mind 
as he spoke, and the last sentences were. 
hurried from his lips with a good deal of 
impetuous feeling. There was a pause be- 
fore any one undertook to reply ; the doctor 
leaned forward and rested his chin medita- 
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observed that the mosquitoes were getting 
very troublesome. At last, Helga’s voice, 
which seemed to have gathered force from 
the silence, came clear and soft out of the 
darkness : 

“The man who could find himself in the 
situation you have described, Mr. Finnson, 
would hardly be a man after my heart, I 
confess that I have sometimes wished that 
L were myself a man, because here in Har- 
danger a woman is nothing but a needed 
appendage to a man’s life. And I should 
like so much to be something by myself, 
not merely in my own estimation, but also 
in the estimation of those among whom I 
have to live. There, for instance, is the 
doctor, who loves your old Norse history and 
literature and who has chosen for himself 
the glorious task of enlightening the world 
on a subject of which the world knows 
next to nothing. It is such a life I should 
like to live, but as I cannot do it as a wom- 
an, I have wished that I were something 
else.” 

The implied reproach in her words touched 
Einar to the quick and their naive straight- 
forwardness moved him deeply. 

“It is very fortunate, Miss Helga,” said 
Van Flint with his quiet chuckle, “that I 
have a sufficiently poor opinion of myself 
to counterbalance your immoderate praise. 
To have a handsome young lady like your- 
self avow such exalted notions about one’s 
pursuits might well turn the head of even 
a less conceited fellow than myself and 
bring all his latent vanity to the surface.” 

“ Ah, Doctor,” retorted the girl, shaking 
her head, “I shall not question your sin- 
cerity, but I dare say that if I possessed 
your accomplishments I should be less 
modest than you are.” 

It must be admitted that it is never very 
agreeable to be made aware of one’s own 
deficiencies, even if the gainer by the. im- 
plied comparison is one’s bosom fnend ; and 
Einar, whose feelings during the whole of 
this interview had been moving on in a 
steady crescendo, had by this time reached a 
most painful fortissimo. He rose abruptly, 
and, with the impetuosity peculiar to gener- 
ous and full-blooded youth, made his way 
through the open window into the back 
parlor where he found Mrs. Raven engaged 
in knitting by the light of a green-shaded 
kerosene lamp. She looked up, frowning as 
she saw him advancing toward her, then 
bent again with increased assiduity over 
her knitting. 

“T come,” began Einar, with the excite- 








ment still quivering in his voice, “to ask 
your forgiveness because I have unknow- 
ingly caused you disappointment by gaining, 
in a worthless contest, a position which 
justly belonged to your daughter. If you 
would allow me to resign it at once in her 
favor, you would make me very happy. I 
know that this offer must appear ex- 
traordinary to you, coming, as it does, 
from one who is a stranger to you, but 
if you could sce my motives, you would 
find it in no way humiliating to yield to 
my wish.” 

Mrs. Raven showed her wrinkled face 
once more against the lamp-light, frowned 
with less severity than before but remained 
silent. There was something very engaging 
in the young man’s manner; moreover, his 
appearance had that indefinable air of dis- 
tinction which never failed of its effect upon 
her aristocratic heart, and the ardor of his 
speech imparted to him a certain reckless 
grace which recalled vividly to her mind her 
own lamented son. 

“My. Finnson,” she said at last, while 
the suddenly awakened memory softened 
the sternness of her voice, “do you not 
understand that my position, as the widow 
of a royal Norwegian official, prevents me 
from accepting a favor from a stranger like 
yourself, of whom nothing is known here, 
except that he is the protégé of a man of 
whom the less said, the better.” 

Einar, although by no means discouraged, 
was for the moment quite staggered by this 
singular allusion to Norderud. Could it be 
possible that his fair name had been stained 
and that his hospitality to new-comers was 
only a shrewd device for gaining adherents ? 
Never! The very face of the man made 
such a suspicion appear preposterous. 

“Well,” resumed the old lady, with a 
half-feigned impatience, for the handsome 
young face of her visitor had by this time 
quite conquered her ill-will. “ Is there any- 
thing more?” 

“ Only this, with your permission. I can 
very well see the force of your objections. 
But I cannot consent to leave you without 
having obtained your promise that you will 
at some future time, when even the appear- 
ance of conferring or accepting a favor 
must have vanished, allow me to retire in 
favor of one who deserves my present posi- 
tion so much better than I do.” 

“ Never mind the position, sir,” retorted 
Mrs. Raven, this time failing utterly in her 
attempt to be severe. “But if you wish to 
come here and discuss with an old lady like 
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me anything else you may choose to talk 
about, I shall not shut my door in your 
face.” 

With this not over cordial invitation to 
return, our Norseman withdrew and once 
more joined the group on the piazza. He 
had now eased his heart, and in the warm 
after-glow of the excitement talked with a 
beautiful naturalness and animation which 
gradually roused Helga from the apathetic 
attitude she had at the outset assumed 
toward him. When, an hour later, she en- 
tered the parlor where her mother was still 
engaged with her knitting, she was, however, 
no nearer to a definite judgment concerning 
her visitor than when he first arrived. And 
Helga’s mind inclined strongly toward 
decisive judgments ; her proud and impetu- 
ous nature found rest only in extremes and 
was never satisfied with the golden mean. 
She liked men of positive character and 
had even more patience with large vices 
than with pusillanimous mediocrity. Einar 
appeared to her a very complex phenome- 
non,—a smooth, well-bred and agreeable 
man, but without any very positive color- 
ing. And still there was an air of sincerity 
about him and a refinement of speech and 
manner which at once commanded her at- 
tention and made her originally indifferent 
attitude toward him as difficult to maintain 
as one of positive dislike. It was, therefore, 
with a hesitation quite unusual with her 
that she answered her mother’s question, 
how her new acquaintance had impressed 
her. 

“ He seems to be so terribly well-bred,” 
she said, “ that I hardly know what to make 
of him. I wonder how the doctor could 
become so intimate with him. They are so 
very unlike. I only know that I shall never 
like Mr. Finnson as well as I like the 
doctor. These social graces, I think, are 
often the mere covering of moral weakness, 
and I could never admire a weak man.” 

“ Ah, don’t be too sure of that, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Raven, and nodded knowingly. 

“A deuced fine woman,” remarked the 
doctor, when, after a long silence, he slammed 
his garden gate behind him with a good 
deal of needless energy. In this rudely 
expressive phrase it was his wont to vent all 
the conflicting emotions with which Helga 
inspired him, whenever a fresh visit had 
roused them from their well-guarded slum- 
ber. Einar heartily coincided in this 
opinion, but for some reason or other he 
found it unwise, just then, to say so. He 
was in so exalted a mood that words seemed 





superfluous, if not a profanation. In his 
holy of holies, a man preserves a sacred 
silence. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“THE HARDANGER CITIZEN.” 


One day early in the month of December, 
about five months after Einar Finnson’s 
arrival in Hardanger, there was a meeting 
of some twelve or more gentlemen, all solid 
capitalists and land-owners, in Norderud’s 
front parlor. The meeting was but a semi- 
official one, but for the sake of preserving a 
parliamentary appearance, the host had, by 
common consent, taken the chair, and was 
jotting down on a piece of paper (and with 
a blissful disregard of English orthography) 
some memoranda, while his neighbor, 
Nichols, with his hands on his back and 
his eyes steadily fixed on the floor, was 
combating the opinions expressed by the 
last honored speaker. Farmer Nichols, 
although he had always sustained the most 
amicable relations to the Norderuds per- 
sonally, had a notion that the essential 
object of parliamentary gatherings was uni- 
versal dissent, and, adhering to this princi- 
ple, he had persistently opposed everybody 
who had spoken and everything which had 
been proposed since the beginning of the 
present meeting. 

“T don’t see,” he said, “that a paper of 
the sort the gentleman thar” (with a side- 
ward inclination of the head toward the 
chair) “has proposed is going to help the 
farmers’ interests in this here county. I 
have always taken the ‘ Weekly Tribune’ 
(pronounced Trybune) myself iver since we 
have had a post-office in the village, and 
my wife reads the agricult’ral stuff thar ivery 
blessed week, and she kept a-botherin’ me 
until I had to buy a subsoil plow and a 
sort of new-fashioned reaper. But I niver 
saw that it made much difference with the 
potato-bugs and the frost whether you 
plowed one way or another, and as I have 
said to the gentleman thar, I don’t take 
much stock in newspapers.” 

The speaker here produced a brass 
tobacco-box from the depth of his trowsers 
pocket, spat with deliberate aim at the 
stove, and resumed his seat. Norderud, 
probably ignorant of the restrictions which 
parliamentary tradition imposes upon pre- 
siding officers, now rose for the fifth or sixth 
time to refute his neighbor’s argument 
against newspapers. He spoke in his usual 
calm, unpretentious manner, and in tolerably 
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correct English, although with a perceptibly 
foreign accent and with an occasional viola- 
tion of syntactic rules. 

“Tt was never my intention,” he began, 
“to have nothing in the paper except agri- 
culture. There are other ways of helping 
the farmer than by telling him how to sow 
and how to reap his crops. The world, you 
know, is a pretty big affair, and a great 
many things are going on which it is well 
for a man to know, and here in our own state 
and in our own county, there are some 
things happening which we, here in Har- 
danger, ought to havesomething to say about. 
There are the county and the state elections, 
not to speak of our own village affairs, which 
are now governed entirely by the caucuses, in 
which we Norwegians have hardly a voice. 
And still we are pretty nearly a majority in 
the county. This, I dare say, is not as it 
ought to be; and what I propose to do is to 
establish a paper, which shall speak out 
boldly for the interests of our village, not 
only for the interests of the Norwegians but 
for all right-minded citizens, who want good 
republican government.” 

There was nothing very profound in these 
remarks of Mr. Norderud’s, but upon those 
members of the assembly who claimed 
Viking descent they made a deep impres- 
sion. Three or four of them who had been 
sitting in stooping attitudes, with their right 
hand up to the corresponding ear, now rose 
with characteristic Norse deliberateness and 
simultaneously demanded the floor. The 
chair, after some hesitation, accorded the 
right of speech to Nils Nyhus, an old 
settler in Hardanger, who, by dint of indus- 
try and native shrewdness, had gained what, 
for a Norwegian, seemed a very respectable 
fortune. But Nils Nyhus was a stanch 
conservative, who had an inborn repugnance 
to ostentatious change either in dress or in 
politics. His present republicanism was of a 
decidedly Norse-royalistic complexion, and 
his clothes still retained an indefinably Norse 
cut and an all-pervading odor of the stable. 

“ Nils Norderud,” said Nyhus, scratching 
himself meditatively behind his ear and 
grinning with a kind of apologetic mien, 
half-way between a smile and a frown, 
“excuse me, Mr. Chairman. I meant no 
harm, nohow. But if you are going to talk 
politics, then don’t you think that you 
can shut me out, because it aint no use to 
try, I tell ye.” Nyhus here raised his voice 
into a fiercely combative pitch and shook 
his fist with slow emphasis at Norderud, 
as if implying that the latter had been 





harboring the darkest schemes for shutting 
him out from the exercise of his political 
rights. “ No, sir,” he went on, visibly em- 
boldened by the success of his stratagem; 
“you had better not try it. For if ye are 
going to talk politics, 1 mean to have my 
say about it, and that in spite of all of ye, 
too. Now, there is the bridge acrost the 
creek that runs by my farm, and there is a 
big hole in it, big enough to put your head 
comfortably through it. Now, I should like 
to know what sort er gover’ment that is that 
ye have in ‘ Vashington,’ if it lets things 
run on like that, right under its nose. There 
is my big sorrel, him as you called Lincol’, 
Nils Norderud, though I thought Socks was 
jest as good a name for him, he broke his 
leg clean off on that d d bridge, so I 
had to shoot him the next day, and he bled 
all night like a bull, and no turpentine would 
stop it, and no bandaging neither.”* 

Here a few of the members present began 
to show signs of impatience, and Norderud, 
with a good-natured shake of his head at 
Nyhus, motioned to him to resume his seat. 
But Nyhus was one of those unhappy indi- 
viduals whose eloquence is rather of an 
unmanageable kind, and like all ponderous 
bodies, experiences an equal difficulty in 
getting started and in arresting its course, 
when once fairly under way. He had long 
borne a serious grudge against our grand 
republic, as a whole, and against the John- 
sonian administration in particular, for the 
loss of his valuable sorrel, and this seemed 
to him as favorable an opportunity, as any he 
was likely to find, for giving vent to his just 
wrath. 

“ No, Nils Norderud,” he continued, in a 
still higher pitch and waving his hand in 
appeal to the company, “you shan’t try to 
take the word out of my mouth,—that you 
shan’t try. I ask these gentlemen here if it 
is a fair thing for you to take the word out 
of my mouth. No, sir, it aint. And as I 
was a-sayin’, I have paid my taxes regular 
every year since I built my house and broke 
up my clearing, and if I have done right by 
the gover’ment, the gover’ment should do 
right by me too. I should like to ask these 
gentlemen here if that aint good Christian- 
ity? And as for my sorrel, him as you 
called Lincol’ - 

“The devil take your sorrel, whom I 
called Lincoln,” broke in the chair, in a 
voice of mingled amusement and despair; 
“one might almost think you were as big a 
blockhead as ever lived, Nils, by the way 
you talk, and not a shrewd and well-informed 
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man, as you really are. Don’t you under- 
stand that we have come here not to talk 
what you call politics, but to agree upon 
some plan for establishing a republican news- 
paper ?” 

“Yes, Nils Norderud,” resumed the inde- 
fatigable Nyhus, who had been standing 
with his mouth open, ready to avail himself 
of the first pause, “I understand that quite 
well, and that was what I was jest now 
a-comin’ to: If you can get up a better 
gover’ment with your paper, that will look 
after roads and bridges, then I am ready to 
pay down six hundred dollars for it, and 
whenever you want the money, you car®all 
on me, and you shall have every cent of 
it, as sure as my name is Nils Anderson 
Nyhus.” _~ 

The irrepressible speaker Maving .* said 
his say” and explained his paberchal 
theory of government, now willffigly yielded 
the floor to Norderud’s old on,«blonde, 
large-featured and broad-shouldered man, 
and a good representative of the pervading 
family type. He spoke~y a low, modest 
voice, as if he did notshink what he said 
of much cemamnelees up now and 
then, blushing with a timidity~quite out of 
keeping with his athletic framg; he offered 
some suggestions very much to the point 
regarding the nature of the proposed paper, 
and ended with dechkwing his readiness to 
contribute eight hundred“, perhaps, a 
thousand dollars. Thorarin Norderud, the 
second son, then. broke the-silence, and with 
the proud, approvi f his father rest- 
ing on him, deliv. tle speech on the 
expediency of forming stock company on 
the spot, and offered_tofake the same num- 
ber of shares as his brether should take. 

At this point of the proceedings Mrs. 
Norderud, matronly, mild and radiant as 
ever, with quiet, unobtrusive happiness, 
made her appearance in the door, followed 
by Ingrid, with her long, yellow braids 
down her back. The mother carried in her 
hands a large tray, upon which stood little 
pyramids of coffee-cups and a shining cop- 
per kettle, and the daughter supported a 
smaller burden of sugar-bowls and cream- 
pitchers. The chair could not suppress a 
frown at this unparliamentary interruption, 
not because he objected to the coffee, which 
was excellent, but because he was, perhaps, 
secretly ashamed of this kind of Old-World 
hospitality in the presence of his American 
neighbors, who would, no doubt, think it 
very unrepublican. Norderud, you are 






aware, had just now reached that stage in | 





the process of his Americanization when 
he began to suspect that his Norse national 
habits were perhaps a little bit primitive, 
and that it would do no harm quietly to 
suppress them, even if this necessity should 
involve a small sacrifice of comfort. He, 
therefore, turned with a clouded brow to his 
wife, and, addressing her in her native 
tongue, said: “Isn’t this rather a super- 
fluous thing, Karen? These gentlemen, 
you know, have only come to see me on 
business.” And the wife, with genuine 
Norwegian simplicity, responded; ‘“ Why, 
Nils, it certainly would be a shame if we 
were to refuse wayfaring men a cup of 
coffee and something to bite in. I never 
heard you say such an unreasonable thing 
before.” 

This colloquy took place in an undertone, 
at the presidential table, and at a sufficient 
distance from the guests to prevent their 
hearing anything not intended for their ears. 
Norderud wound up his remonstrance with 
a surrendering grunt, and Ingrid distributed 
napkins and cleared the papers off the table. 
The hostess now found time to shake hands 
with her two large sons, to inquire for their 
wives, and to scold them gently for not 
having brought them with them; and the 
sons, in their turn, rehearsed theiroft-repeated 
apologies for their oft-repeated negligence. 
Knut, the oldest, explained that Birgit, his 
wife, had just set up anew loom, which 
absorbed all her spare moments, and Thor- 
arin’s youngest baby had had an attack of 
croup, which, with God’s help, would not 
prove very dangerous, but which was still 
sufficient to drive all thoughts of visiting 
out of the mother’s head. If, he ventured 
to suggest, Ingrid would go home with him 
and stay with his Elsie for a couple of weeks, 
he certainly would regard it as a great favor. 
But, he, added, with a side glance at his 
sister’s fair face and neat toilet, Ingrid was 
getting to look so much like a fine lady, that 
he was almost ashamed to ask her to put up 
with the country fare and country manners 
which he must offer her out at Lumber 
Creek. The young girl, who since the first 
time we met her had made a greater advance 
toward womanhood than the brief time 
seemed to warrant, was immediately sum- 
moned, and with some little embarrassment 
and hesitation, declared that she was now 
so well started in her French and German 
studies with Mr. Finnson, that it would 
be very inconvenient for her to break off 
just then, and that she would at least wait 
until the holidays were over. From the 
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gentle and indulgent Ingrid, to whom a visit 
to Lumber Creek and her brother’s babies 
had hitherto appeared one of the most 
desirable things in the world, a refusal to so 
friendly a proposition had hardly been an- 
ticipated, and for a moment caused mother 
and son to exchange wondering glances ; 
and Ingrid, a little frightened at her own 
boldness, tried ineffectually to hide her 
blushes by an increased activity at the 
coffee-table. 

The gentlemen, in the meanwhile, relaxed 
from the unwonted restraints of parliament- 
ary discipline, discussed with- informal ease 
the journalistic problem over their fragrant 
coffee cups. Mrs. Norderud, whose coffee, 
according to the universal verdict, possessed 
a virtue of its own, had unconsciouS$ly 
smoothed the way for her husband’s am- 
bitious projects, and the animating brown 
fluid, enriched by the sweet yellow cream, 
imperceptibly mellowed the combative tem- 
peraments and stimulated the latent gener- 
osity of the indolent. Farmer Nichols was 
no longer confident that newspapers were 
one of the devil’s chief agencies for the 
demoralization of mankind and Nils Nyhus 
was even ready to admit that, if they had 
had a good journal in the county at an 
earlier period, his lamented sorrel might not 
have come to such an untimely end. Pres- 
ently a paper, which the prudent Norderud 
had drawn up, began to pass from hand to 
hand; a couple of pens, already dipped, 
were fumbled and minutely examined by 
stiff and deliberate fingers, and one auto- 
graph, of characteristic angularities, was 
pensively added to another, until at last the 
stock company was duly formed, and the 
required number of shares subscribed. 
When the main business of the day was 
finished and the afternoon already far ad- 
vanced, Mrs. Norderud (this time without 
any remonstrance from her husband) took 
the liberty to invite the stockholders to a 
frugal supper, at which everybody took 
pains to display the brilliant and amiable 
sides of his nature, and where accordingly 
a Babylonic confusion of Norse and Ameri- 
can mirth prevailed. Thus “The Hardan- 
ger Citizen” was launched upon the world 
under auspices which even a pessimist would 
have pronounced favorable. 

During the following weeks Nyhus, 
Nicholsand other reluctant sponsors of “ The 
Citizen ” gradually worked themselves up to 
a fever heat of enthusiasm quite unusual 
with men of their slow and conservative 
habits. The former especially displayed 





the most laudable zeal and almost dogged 
Norderud’s footsteps, persecuting him with 
wild suggestions regarding the future man- 
agement of “The Citizen.” He had even a 
vague notion that he had himself fathered 
this magnificent journalistic project, and 
persisted in sharing with his neighbor the 
honor of representing it before the public. 
Meetings and conferences were held almost 
daily, except on the great holidays, and 
the size, type and political color of the paper 
were thoroughly discussed. In point of 
fact, it was Norderud who, single-handed, 
managed the whole affair, but, shrewd and 
clear-headed as he was, he cared more for 
the reality of power than its appearance 
and consequently allowed his associates 
unlimited freedom of discussion. He had 
taken his stand firmly from the beginning 
that the. paper should be written in English 
with the excéption of the weekly leader and 
the column of Scandinavian news, which 
were to appear both in English and in Nor- 
wegian versions. He was far-sighted enough 
to see that as long as his countrymen re- 
mained a separate and exclusive caste in 
the state, they never could exert the political 
power to which their numerical strength and 
their intelligence entitled them, and he 
hoped by this little device gradually to 
familiarize them with the English language 
and thus break up the clannishness which 
they had inherited along with their blonde 
hair, their blue eyes and their stubborn self- 
dependence. It caused something of a 
sensation, although less opposition than 
might have been expected, when in a meet- 
ing of the board he proposed to offer the 
editorship to Doctor Van Flint with Mr. 
Einar Finnson as chief assistant. It was, 
however, a serious disappointment to Nor- 
derud, when the popular doctor persisted 
in reversing this order and assuming him- 
self merely an unsalaried position as adviser 
and general superintendent, with Finnson as 
managing editor. But as every one was 
aware that the doctor’s services were abso- 
lutely indispensable, if the paper was to be 
a success, there was no alternative but to 
accept his proposition. Einar was of course 
ignorant of the concatenation of circum- 
stances which led to his own appointment, 
and, after having silenced by his friend’s 
help his conscientious scruples in regard 
to youth, inexperience, etc., he cheerfully 
accepted. 

During the last months Einar had led 
rather a scholarly existence, and the doctor’s 
genial example had begun to exert a sooth- 
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ing influence over his restless self. Van 
Flint’s daily life was full of quietly absorbing 
events, such as the discovery of a new 
authority, corroborative of an old favorite 
theory, or the detection of an unpardonable 
error in an author whose judgment on Ice- 
landic subjects had hitherto been accepted 
as unimpeachable, or, what was the most 
exciting of all, the recognition of some 
Northern myth that had strayed away from 
its home and domesticated itself in some 
foreign literature. When discoveries of 
this kind had for the moment disturbed his 
mental equilibrium, the doctor would call 
out to Einar, who would perhaps be giving 
a French or German lesson in the next 
room, and during the rest of the day he 
would walk up and down the floor rubbing 
his hands and throwing about him absent- 
minded glances of radiant contentment. 
Einar, who had at first looked upon these 
spasmodic outbursts of feeling as one of his 
friend’s amiable eccentricities, was now him- 
self infected by the scholarly contagion and 
could discourse as excitedly on a misinter- 
preted Saga text and laugh over the mis- 
takes of a journal of high repute with as 
much zest as the learned doctor himself. 
It was singular to notice with what fierce- 
ness Van Flint, who was in all other things 
even tender-hearted enough to approach 
Cowper’s ideal of a friend (for he certainly 
would not “needlessly set foot upon a 
worm ”), could attack a fellow-savant whose 
verdict regarding Snorre’s* chronology or 
the Norse discovery of America differed 
from his own. The abstraction of a million 
dollars from the state treasury or the robbery 
of a national bank was to him a venial 
offense compared to the enormity of such a 
crime as, for instance, questioning the Saga 
record of the Norse cruises to Vineland. 
Since Einar began to regale the ear of 
rural Hardanger with his fantastic interludes 
and impromptus, the doctor had been very 
regular in his attendance upon the preaching 
ofthe Rev. Marcus Falconberg; and the Rev. 
Mr. Falconberg, who was far from suspecting 
the cause of his sudden religious zeal, was 
already beginning to flatter himself with 
the prospect of gaining a pecuniarily valua- 
ble soul for the pure and undiluted Evangeli- 
cal faith. The doctor, however, met all the 
pastor’s innuendoes on this matter with 
vaguely conciliatory smiles or with evasive 
discourses on the historical aspect of the 





* Snorre Sturlason, the author of the Icelandic 
Heimskringla. 





period of the Reformation, and learned criti- 
cism of Luther, Melanchthon and his fellow 
reformers, for whose iconoclastic zeal he con- 
fessed he could summon very little sympathy ; 
but the pastor, whose native combativeness 
had been strongly developed during his 
American sojourn, was nothing daunted by 
these attacks and frequently pursued his 
prospective convert even beyond the church 
to his own garden gate. Of Einar, who 
invariably accompanied them on _ these 
promenades, he took very little notice, only 
greeting him with a careless nod and per- 
haps asking him how he was getting on with 
his pupils. 

The journalistic excitement which during 
the Christmas week had taken a vigorous 
hold on the popular iniagination of Har- 
danger could naturally not leave the pastor 
unaffected. Norderud had, without con- 
sulting Mr. Falconberg, had a notice posted 
on all the street corners in which he defined 
the political platform of “ The Citizen ” and 
further announced that “ all the news 
was to be had for two dollars,” and that 
the best intellectual forces in the state had 
been secured for the new enterprise. In 
return for this merely nominal sum the 
public were to be treated to “a display of 
wit, wisdom and erudition hitherto unex- 
ampled in the history of journalism.” It 
was a chance that came only “once in a 
century,” and it was the obvious duty of 
every sane and patriotic man who had an 
eye to his own interest and that of his 
country to avail himself of this generous offer 
and at once send in his subscription to 
“The Hardanger Citizen,” P. O. Box 12. 
This flaming announcement caught the 
pastor’s eye one morning in the holiday 
week as he strode along the dilapidated 
sidewalks on his way to church; he stopped 
and read it carefully through to the end, 
then took out his note-book and made some 
memoranda. The thought that all this 
political scheming had been going on in his 
own congregation without his knowledge 
drove the blood to his head and hastened 
his footsteps; and when, at the hour of 
worship, he mounted the pulpit he startled 
his parishioners first by making a mis- 
take in the Lord’s Prayer, and secondly 
by an impetuous tirade against political 
schemers, who forget the Lord’s kingdom 
and its righteousness, who vainly try to 
smother the ill odor of their inward rotten- 
ness by a display of external magnificence, 
whose voices are like sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal, and who, having enjoyed 
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all the good things of this life, are here- 
after to be consigned to that place where 
the worm dieth not and the fire is not 
quenched. And to make his allusions still 
more pointed, the preacher brought in quite 
aptly some quotations from the platform of 
“The Citizen,” to show to what depths 
of depravity human nature could sink and 
to what lengths political lying could be 
carried. 

Norderud, in the meanwhile, sitting with 
his wife and daughter in his front pew, 
listened with great composure to the heated 
eloquence of his pastor, and never stirred 
or winced under the wrathful glances which 
now and then were flung at him from 
the elevated pulpit. When the sermon was 
finished and the inevitable chorus of nose- 
blowing, hawking and coughing announced 
that the minister was descending from his 
sacerdotal throne, he joined in that unmelo- 
dious performance with the zest of long 
habit, and afterward lent his voice to the 
exaltation of God, when the strong organ 
tone gathered under its shield of melody 
the unmusical outpourings of four or five 
hundred rustic throats. Norderud, like 
many another sturdy Philistine, although 
quite destitute of voice in the musical sense, 
still labored under the delusion that he could 
sing, and could never refrain from chiming 
in with a hearty discord, whenever he 
heard anything resembling sacred or pro- 
fane song. I doubt if even Nilsson or Patti 
could have daunted him or quelled his 
musical ardor. Now he chanted the old- 
fashioned hymns with a sturdy disregard of 
time and key, but with an earnestness which 
no doubt, in the eyes of his Maker, compen- 
sated for his failings in point of melodious- 
ness. The Rev. Marcus Falconberg, how- 
ever, did not take pains to penetrate to the 
laudable emotions which prompted the deed, 
and to his ears Norderud’s stubborn dis- 
cords had a peculiarly defiant and irreligious 
ring which disturbed his own devotions and 
was at variance with the sanctity of the 
worship. And to increase the pastor’s 
grievances, this same irrepressible parishioner 
had retained the Norwegian custom of read- 
ing the gospel and the epistle half aloud 
with the minister, which, to the latter, had 
very much the appearance of an attempt to 
correct and control him. 

It gave the pastor a most irritating sense 
of his own powerlessness, that Norderud, 
even on a day like this, when he had ad- 
ministered so pointed a rebuke to him, 
could calmly persist in all his unpleasant 











habits, and not even by an uneasy glance 
or motion betray that the blow had taken 


effect. As the worship came to aclose, Mr. 
Falconberg was firmly resolved to address 
a note to the culprit, demanding in authori- 
tative language, as became a clergyman, 
that he should at once desist from his politi- 
cal intrigues or sever his connection with 
the congregation. But unfortunately he 
knew the independent spirit of his parish- 
ioner too well to suppose that such a 
move would frighten him, and after having 
ruminated over his dinner on the worldly 
and pecuniary aspect of the case, he con- 
cluded that it was his duty, for the sake of 
his church, to remain passive, until he could 
muster a force of opposition strong enough 
to defeat the enemy. 

Among those who had listened with a 
feeling of mingled surprise and displeasure 
to the pastor’s arraignment of Norderud 
was Helga Raven. Her keen ear had at 
once detected a little shrill note of personal 
spite, amid the sonorous blasts of denuncia- 
tion, and she could not suppress the thought 
that he had stooped below the dignity of 
his office when he made it subservient to his 
own paltry concerns. To her, the minister 
before the altar or in the pulpit was quite a 
different being from the minister in private 
life. When he preached or performed the 
sacred offices of the church, he stood before 
her in .exalted abstraction, and was raised 
high above the possibility of criticism. 
Whether he had a squeaky or a full-sounding 
voice, whether he was eloquent or not, 
whether he took snuff, etc., were matters 
which her native womanly reverence for- 
bade her to inquire into. She was not 
American enough as yet, you see, to look 
upon the church as an institution which 
stood in need of her patronage and sup- 
port, and the minister as a prosy or inter- 
esting fellow-mortal, toward whose salary 
shé paid her share, and whom she had, 
therefore, the privilege to censure and to 
inflict herself upon, at pleasure. 

As Helga followed the crowd down the 
aisle and with the heedlessness of one 
conscious of a strong emotion, pushed her 
way toward the door, she found the front 
vestibule thronged with Sunday-clad farmers 
who, with the deliberate gestures and the 
slowly kindling excitement peculiar to 
Norsemen, were discussing what all felt to 
be the great event of the day. Outside, the 
snow was falling noiselessly in large, white 
flakes, and softened with its billowy curves 
the naked anger of the leafless trees. The 
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snow-sparrows were having a chirping little 
squabble up in the branches of the maple 
outside the church-door, and shook the 
crisp snow in a drizzling spray down upon 
the bonnets of the departing women. 
Helga, quite forgetful of the new white 
plume upon her own hat, gathered up her 
skirts daintily and was about to launch out 
into the snow when two umbrellas were 
simultaneously lifted above her head from 
two opposite sides. She looked up and 
nodded with undiscriminating friendliness 
to Einar and Amund Norderud, who 
seemed each equally unwilling to yield to 
the other the privilege of protecting her 
against the storm. 

“T think my umbrella has the right of 
priority,” said Einar, with that well-bred 
assumption of protectorship which seldom 
fails to impress a woman. “I think, Mr. 
Norderud, that you will have to recognize 
my claim.” 

“No,” replied Amund, with his usual 
blunt directness, “I am pretty sure that my 
umbrella was ahead of yours. But I do 
not mean to force my company upon Helga, 
if she does not want me. She will have to 
decide between us.” 

Helga remained standing on the steps, 


and looked with a half-dazed expression | 


from one to the other, as if she did not 
quite comprehend what she was to decide. 


| After the strong agitation she had expe- 
| Memes, this petty altercation seemed so 
| insignificant that she had difficulty in bring- 
| ing her mind down to it. A second glance 
| at Amund’s face showed her that he too 
was laboring under a dumb excitement, and 
that he must have felt deeply the injustice 
of the pastor’s attack upon his father. And 
with that instinctive leaning toward mar- 
tyrdom which is an inborn trait of woman- 
hood, her heart went forward with a sudden 
tenderness toward her uncouth and hitherto 
unfavored adorer. 

“TI can make no choice, Mr. Finnson,” 
said she, as she took Amund’s arm, “ but 
Amund is nearest to my right arm, and I 
will allow chance to decide.” 

A swift flash of color sprang to Einar’s 
cheeks, and as he stood pondering on his 
humiliation, his pride rose in self-defense, 
and he made an impotent effort to despise 
both Helga for her choice and Amund for 
his undeserved good fortune. 

Since that day the pastor’s influence 
over Helga, which had once been great, 
was irretrievably lost. She felt as if he had 
inflicted a personal hurt upon her, a great 
injury which could never be healed. But, 
such is the strange complexity of human 
affairs, the very event which dethroned the 
| arrogant pastor, raised the humble Amund 

into the sudden sunshine of her favor. 





(To be continued.) 
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TO THE 


KATYDID. 


SHRILL oracle! proclaiming night by night 
The antique nddle man may never guess, 
But which by thy fond unforgetfulness 
Thrills all the dark with music—thy delight, 
Whatever Katy did, is to recite 
The act’s occurrence with such ceaseless stress 
Of triple chirp as thy small powers possess, 
The traveler’s listening fancy to excite. 


Oh! what immortal secret, 


Should hold thy faithful 


strange and dear, 
memory so long ?— 


What deathless deed which thou must still withhold— 
Which autumn after autumn, year by year, 
Yea, century after century, thy song 
Reiterates, yet ever leaves untold ? 
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Tuat the stage is in a better condition 


in France to-day than in any other country | 


is hardly matter of dispute; and Paris is | 
| caused the secession of Mile. Champsmélé 


France, as far, at least, as the stage is con- 
cerned. It is not perhaps that there are 
more good actors in the French language 
than in English or German, but the good 
English-speaking actors are scattered broad- 
cast over Great Britain and greater Britain, 
and the good German actors are divided 
here and there among the countless court 
theaters of the fatherland. The best of 
French actors are gathered into the half 
dozen best theaters of Paris; and the first 
company of Paris is incomparably the finest 
company in the world. ‘This company is 
the “ Comédie Frangaise,” sometimes called 
simply the “ Théatre Frangais.” 

When Jean Baptiste Poquelin de Moliére 
came to Paris in 1658, at the head of the 
company of comedians who had been per- 
fecting their playing during provincial 
wanderings for twelve years, and received 
from the king, Louis the Fourteenth, the 
title of “troupe du roi” and the promise 
of a pension of seven thousand livres a year, 
—a promise never kept, for the pension was 
never paid,—he found already installed in 
the city two other companies of actors. One 
was the “roupe du Marais; the other occu- 
pied the Hétel de Bourgogne, which it had 
derived in 1588 from the old fraternities of 
the Passion who had erected it in 1548 for 
the performance of the mysteries and farces 
which were then the only form of drama. 
Moliére’s company established at the Palais 
Royal quickly surpassed in popular favor 
the “roupe du Marais; but between it and 
the Hétel de Bourgogne there was bitter 
rivalry. The latter contained the best 
tragic actors; it was the elder, and it was 
the froupe royale. Moliére’s company was 
only the “roupe du roi and although*it ex- 
celled easily in comedy, there seems now to 
be but little doubt that the elder theater 
was generally considered the better. After 
Moliére’s death, in 1673, the “vupe du 
Marais united with his companions and 
the rivalry continued—to the great disad- 
vantage of the newly combined companies. 
Moliére’s company had of course acted all 
his comedies, and the ¢roupe du Marais had 
produced most of Corneille’s ; but, in spite 
of this record, the Hétel de Bourgogne, 
headed by Mlle. Champsmélé, who had 
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acted the heroines of most of Racine’s 
tragedies, seemed likely to run its rival out 
of the field. But some internal dissension 


and her husband, who joined the combined 
company of Moliére’s companions and the 
actors of the Marais. Shortly afterward, 
in 1680, the king arbitrarily decreed the 
union of the survivors of all three com- 
panies into one, and created thus by a 
simple royal decree the Théatre Frangais, 
which still flourishes after a life of nearly 
two centuries. It is almost the only institu- 
tion of royal France which survived the 
Revolution. Since it came into existence it 
has had no real rivals; it has been always 
first in tragedy and first in comedy. Upon 
its boards nine out of ten of the great actors 
and actresses of the past two hundred years 
have played their parts. Upon its stage 
most of the best specimens of French dra- 
matic literature have seen the light of the 
lamps for the first time. 

Its influence upon the art of acting has 
been healthy, for although it has again and 
again contained actors of extraordinary 
merit, its aim has always been to present a 
play well performed throughout and never 
to sacrifice the whole to a part, however 
brilliant the part might be. It has always 
been—to use the theatrical terms of to-day— 
a stock company, but a stock company 
generally having among its members half 
a dozen stars, and stars sometimes of ex- 
traordinary brilliancy. Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur (whose career has since been taken as 
the basis of a play produced at this very 
theater, with an actress quite her equal in 
the heroine’s part); Lekain, the friend of 
Garrick ; Talma, the friend of Kemble and 
the familiar of the great Napoleon; Made- 
moiselle Mars, the heroine of the earlier 
plays of Victor Hugo and Alexander 
Dumas, and last but not least, Mademoiselle 
Rachel, whose rapid rise to the height of 
theatrical success and whose fatal visit to 
this country are well remembered—all these 
were members of the Théatre Frangais. 
It was the last of these, Rachel, who 
played, as only she could play, the touching 
story of the first of them, Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur. But not all great actors have be- 
longed to it, nor have they always, if they 
have formed a connection with it, succeeded 
in making a place for themselves. Fréd- 
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érick Lemaitre, in many ways the greatest 
actor of this century, failed to hold his own 
at the Frangais. He was not scholarly 
enough and he was not well enough 
schooled. Nor did Mme. Dorval, who had 
acted with him again and again at the 
Porte St. Martin, stay-at the Frangais long, 
although the one great part she had she 
played with great effect. There was some- 
thing wanting in both of them. The 
Théatre Frangais required a classic refine- 
ment, which they, accustomed to melodra- 
matic surroundings, failed entirely to convey. 
The theater did not suit them and they did 
not suit the theater. But although a few 
of the bright lights of the French stage of 
to-day do not shine within its walls, never 
at any time in its history has the theater 
had a stronger company than it has now. 
Never has it been able to present tragedy 
or comedy, or even farce, with fuller effect 
than it can to-day. 

Not only in actors but in authors also 
has the Théatre Francais been pre-emi- 
nent. From the three companies whose 
union called it into existence it inherited 
the traditions of the original performers in 
the great works of the classic period of 
French literature—the comedies and trage- 
dies of Corneille, Moliére and Racine. In 
the next century it brought out the principal 
plays of Voltaire and of his rivals, and it 
gave a hearing to the two comedies of 
Beaumarchais, the “ Barber of Seville” and 
the “Marriage of Figaro.” During the 
Revolution and under the Empire, dramatic 
literature slumbered and indeed caused the 
few spectators to slumber also. But with 
the Revolution of 1830 came the romantic 
revival which brought to the Théatre 
Frangais many of the best dramas of Victor 
Hugo, of the elder Dumas, of Casimir 
Delavigne and of Alfred de Vigny, from 
whose fine novel “ Cing Mars” Lord Lyt- 
ton derived parts of his play of “ Richelieu.” 
Within the past thirty years the comedies 
of Alfred de Musset, of Eugéne Scribe, of 
Ernest Legouvé, of the younger Dumas 
and of Emile Augier, the hardiest and 
healthiest of all modern dramatists, have in 
great part been first shown to the public by 
the Comédie Frangaise or have been appro- 
priated permanently by it after having been 
successful elsewhere. It is a principle with 


it to take to itself any good play or any 
good player who seems likely to suit its 
stage, wherever he or she or it may be. 
Many a play after a successful run at 
the Odéon Théatre or the Gymnase Dra- 





matique has been revived at the Frangais 
with renewed triumph. Many a time has 
an actor who was making the fortune of 
another theater been taken away to itself by 
the long arm of the Comédie Frangaise, 
aided by the might of its ancient privileges 
and prerogatives. 

The laws which govern the Théatre Fran- 
¢ais are not to be found clearly stated any- 
where. It is, in fact, a commonwealth—an 
association of actors governing itself, with a 
Lord Protector, as the manager may be 
called, appointed by the national authorities. 
As the nation owns the building of the Thé- 
Atre, which it gives rent free, together with 
an annual subsidy of about fifty thousand 
dollars, it is no wonder that it claims some 
jurisdiction. Underthe Bourbon monarch- 
ies it claimed even more. The gentlemen 
of the royal household exercised supervision 
over the royal theater, and managed at vari- 
ous times to do a deal of petty mischief. 
In 1757 the rules governing the theater were 
codified in forty articles, which defined the 
rights and duties of the associated actors 
toward each other, and toward the authors, 
attachés, and all persons with whom they 
were connected in business. Napoleon re- 
constructed the society in a famous decree, 
signed—characteristically enough—in 1812, 
in Moscow! Other decrees, notably those 
of 1850 and 1859, have modified this code, 
and in fact, the Comédie Frangaise is now 
governed much as we are,—by the common 
law; by a host of old customs universally 
respected. The associated actors are sharers 
in the profits—a custom which obtained in 
the time of Shakspere and of Moliére, and 
which is not without its effect in keeping 
down professional jealousy, and in prevent- 
ing attempts at professional monopoly. A 
committee of their number forms a sort of 
cabinet or advisory council for the director. 
Just what are the powers of the director or 
of the committee, if they should clash, it is 
impossible to say. In general the director, 
if he fs shrewd, and especially if he is suc- 
cessful, does about what he pleases. The 
present manager, M. Perrin, has been very 
successful, and he is in consequence allowed 
to carry things with a high hand. But an 
unsuccessful or unpopular director would 
probably find his movements so hampered 
by the committee and by the other associ- 
ates, that his resignation would be the only 
way out of the difficulty. 

When an associate becomes too old for 
work, he is retired on an ample pension. 
There are nearly always half a dozen valetudi- 
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narian actors living calmly and comfortably 
on the pension paid them by their younger 
comrades, as they themselves had once 
earned pensions for their elders. The asso- 
ciates, who now number twenty-two, fill the 
vacancies in their ranks caused by retirement 
or death, by election. The fair sex has here 
equal rights ; the ladies vote, and are voted 
for; more than once has a majority of the 
associates been ladies. Besides the associ- 
ates, there is a certain number of salaried 
actors, most of whom are looking forward 
to a future election to the associateship. 
Many of them are recent graduates from the 
Conservatory,—the great national training- 
school for the theater and the opera,—who 
either get tired of the minor parts they must 
of necessity play in a company where there 
are over twenty leading actors, and there- 
fore leave this theater for another; or show 
capability for playing certain lines of parts 
not already held, and evince qualities likely 
to win for them in time the honors of an 
election. There is still a third class of sal- 
aried actors: as it is a rule—although it is 
not without exceptions—that no actor shall 
be elected an associate who has not been on 
trial for a longer or shorter time as a salaried 
performer, actors who have achieved a posi- 
tion elsewhere often accept a temporary 
engagement here in the hope of fitting a 
vacant place and gaining a speedy election. 
It remains now to consider in turn the 
leading members of the company, as it is now 
constituted. In this task great assistance 
has been derived from a series of critical 
biographies recently published under the 
general title of “Comédiens et Comédiennes,” 
and written by M. Francisque Sarcey, the 
gentleman who contributes the regular 
weekly dramatic criticisms to the able Paris 
newspaper, “ Le Temps,” and whois a critic 
of wide experience, thorough training, great 
acuteness, and uncompromising honesty. 
The personality which to the majority of 
strangers would probably now be the most 
interesting in the company of the Théatre 
Frangais is Mademoiselle Croizette. She it 
was who gave to the death-scene of M. 
Octave Feuillet’s most unpleasant play so 
realistic a flavor, the fame of which crossed 
the Atlantic and made the name of the act- 
ress familiar in America. Mlle. Sophie 
Croizette is a child of the stage; her grand- 
father was dramatic author and actor and 
manager; his daughter (her mother) was 
a dancer. Her father was a Russian, 
and she was born in ‘St. Petersburg about 
thirty years ago. She shows in her acting 














a certain strange savor of her Slav ancestry 
as well as an airy coquetry truly Parisian. 
Her mother, who had in all three daughters, 
did not wish any of them to go on the 
stage; she has received two-thirds of her 
wish,—one of her daughters has quietly 
married a merchant, another is the wife of 
M. Carolus Duran, the artist; and only the 
third went on the stage, where she has won 
a remarkable success. She was carefully 
educated as a governess, passing with honors 
the government examinations and gaining 
a knowledge of music and a mastery of the 
piano which have been of great service to 
her since. The severity of the examinations 
broke down her health and she had a long 
sickness. Even after this she still looked 
too young and too slight to be trusted with . 
the important work of teaching. She could 
find nothing to do. Her two sisters 
married and she was left alone restless at 
her uselessness. An intimate friend of her 
mother’s, a retired actress, constantly talking 
about the stage, awakened what speedily 
became an irresistible desire, and at last by 
the aid of M. Bressant, then the leading 
actor of the Théatre Francais, but now re- 
tired, she was admitted to the Conservatory. 
In France no one thinks of taking to the 
stage hastily and acting in “The Hunch- 
back” or “ Romeo and Juliet” after half a 
dozen lessons. The difficulties of the art 
of acting are better appreciated there, and 
the preparatory work of a pupil at the Con- 
servatory is long and toilsome. Mlle. 
Croizette remained there two years, being 
graduated at last with the first prize—which 
opened to her the doors of the Théatre 
Frangais. Just at this time “ Frou-frou” 
was seeking an actress.for its heroine, and 
the authors and the manager of the Gymnase 
Dramatique, where it was to be produced, 
thought they saw in Mlle. Croizette the 
actress that the part required. But the 
Comédie Frangaise conquered ; Mlle. Croi- 
zette was engaged at an annual salary of 
eighteen hundred francs, which was raised 
to three thousand four hundred the night 
of her first appearance. “ Frou-frou ” found 
a finer interpreter than the raw novice could 
then have been, in the late Mile. Desclée, 
by far the greatest actress of the last ten 
years, whose early death is deeply to be 
deplored by all lovers of the dramatic art. 
For two years Mile. Croizette played various 
parts in the regular repertory—the thirty or 
forty or even at times more plays, some of 
which are acted two or three nights a week to 
give relief to the monotony of the current 
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novelty. In January, 1873, she was elected 
an associate, and in July came her first 
opportunity and she made the most of it. 
The play was but one single little act long, 
but this was enough. It was the “ Eté de 
la St. Martin” of MM. Meilhac and Ha- 
lévy, the authors of “ Frou-frou,” who had 
compounded for her a part of singular and 
seductive grace. The first performance was 
a decided success. 

After a rather more important part in M. 
Augier’s drama made from the fine novel, 
“ Jean de Thommeray,” of his friend M. Jules 
Sandeau (using with most picturesque effect 
the Franco-Prussian war as a background), 
a part in which she was again successful, 
Mlle. Croizette was intrusted with the lead- 
__ ing part in M. Octave Feuillet’s peculiar play, 

the “Sphinx.” The part was identical with 
the rather romantic heroine of any other of 
M. Feuillet’s plays, but Mlle. Croizette en- 
dowed it with a nameless fascination, a sub- 
tle and almost barbaric color, serving as a 
fit preface for the curious catastrophe. The 
motto of Mlle. Croizette is 2 outfrance—to 
the death, to the bitter end; and the style 
in which she treated the final scene of M. 
Feuillet’s play, shows how she acted up to 
her motto. The plot required that she 
should die by poison, and the author in- 
tended no undue dying struggle, but a quiet 
and simple death. Mlle. Croizette elabo- 
rated the situation into a “sensation” which 
made a pecuniary success for the play, al- 
though it degraded the play-house by turn- 
ing it for a time into a chamber of horrors. 
There was in the theater a general feel- 
ing of disgust at the spectacle, and one 
sharp hiss was heard, but, as has been 
said, the death-scene was the “sensation” 
of the piece, which it saved from dying 
of inanition. It was town-talk, and it gave 
to the actress a notoriety which has attracted 
to her and to her subsequent parts an atten- 
tion which her merits, real and remarkable as 
they are, would never have sufficed to attract. 
Since the “ Sphinx,” Mile. Croizette has ap- 
peared in several old plays and in one new 
part, the Duchess in M. Dumas’s “ Etrangére.” 
In this she has eschewed sensational de- 
vices; she embroiders it with no clap-trap 
and catch-penny tricks; relying for success 
purely on her undoubted histrionic powers, 
she has gained another triumph not as loud- 
sounding as its predecessor, but more worthy 
and probably more appreciated by the actress 
herself. 

When Edwin Forrest was in Europe in 
1834 and 1835, he was called upon by the 





manager of a Paris theater to give his opin- 
ion of an actor of whom the manager had 
great hopes. Forrest attended the perform- 
ance and told the manager afterward that 
the actor could never rise above respecta- 
ble mediocrity. “ But that Jewish-looking 
girl,” he added, “that little bag of bones 
with the marble face and the flaming eyes, 
—there is demoniacal power in her. If she 
lives, and does not burn out too soon, she 
will become something wonderful.” The 
prediction was fulfilled, for the Jewish-look- 
ing girl, the little bag of bones, was after- 
ward known to the whole world as Rachel. 
For years after the death of Mlle. Rachel, 
there was no one to take her place at the 
Théatre Francais; there was no one to 
breathe into the hollow masks of French 
tragedy the breath of life, and to animate 
them into existence by the might of her 
genius. For years her place was vacant. 
But of late an aspirant has presented herself, 
whose claim for the honor is allowed by 
many of the most enlightened critics. The 
new-comer is also a little bag of bones, and 
has a Jewish-looking face. Like Rachel, 
Mile. Sarah Bernhardt is a Jewess. Her 
mother was of Dutch birth; her father was 
a Frenchman. She was educated in a con- 
vent, whence she was four times expelled 
for the trifles there regarded as mortal sins. 
It was only the tears and the singular charm 
of the child which conquered the hearts of 
the gentle sisters and opened to her again 
and again the doors of the convent, from 
which she finally was graduated with many 
a prize. Once outside its walls and able to 
think of her future, she declared passionately 
her intention of being a nun,—* unless,” she 
added, after a second’s pause, “ unless I am 
an actress.” They sent her to the Con- 
servatory. In due course of time she 
was graduated, and was engaged at the 
Théatre.Frangais. Here it was the usual 
story: there were but few parts for the be- 
ginner to make any impression on the pub- 
lic. Added to which, the impression made 
on the players by this reckless and restless 
personality was not altogether favorable; 
and when at last, for some good reason or 
other, she slapped the face of an associate,-— 
and an associate, too, of the fair and unfor- 
giving sex,—it was high time for her to 
leave the Comédie Frangaise, and she left it. 
After wandering here and there, even play- 
ing for a while in a spectacular play at the 
Porte St. Martin Theatre, she at last made 
an engagement at the Odéon Theatre, an 
establishment fostered by the government, 
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partly as a nursery for the ThéAtre Frangais. 
There she first appeared in 1867, and there 
she remained, playing parts of increasing 
importance, until, in 1872, she was again en- 
gaged at the Théatre Frangais, to which she 
returned surrounded bya halo of eccentricity, 
and the heroine of a thousand anecdotes. 
She entered the theater under protest, as it 


Croizette ; 
| Bernhardt’s. 





Mlle. Bernhardt played suffering and forgiv- 
ing virtue; and, in the eyes of the best 
judges, the real triumph of the evening was 
hers. The noisy clamor was for Mlle. 
the artistic success was Mlle. 

Her reputation began to grow 
The fortunate revival of various 
” of Voltaire, 


rapidly. 
tragedies, notably the “ Zaire 


SOPHIE CROIZETTE (FROM THE PAINTING BY CAROLUS DURAN, FORMERLY AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION). 


were, and at first failed. She had against 
her the regular supporters of the theater, 
who regarded her eccentricities as but 
devices for notoriety, and she had few 
friends behind the curtain. But she fought 
her own battles, acting up to her motto— 
“ Quand-méme.” Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt, 


like Rachel consumed by an inward fire, | 


like Rachel again, believed in herself. And 

in time her turn came. In the “ Sphinx,” 

in which Mlle. Croizette played the vicious 

heroine, and made the judicious grieve, 
VoL. XVI.—60. 


gave her opportunities of which she made 
the best. She gave to tragedy a fire and a 
fervor to which it has been unused since 
Rachel had doffed the mantle of Melpom- 
ene. At last she dared even the memory 
of her great predecessor, and, as_ the 
“ Phédre ” of Racine,—perhaps the greatest 
of Rachel’s great parts,—she won her great- 
est triumph. It is a hard and trying part ; 
doubly hard for so feeble an organization, 
debilitated by constant sickness. Dominat- 


| ing her weak body by sheer force of will, 
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although she may spit blood and faint after 
each act, as she has done again and again, 
she never gives in. After “ Phédre” and 
“ Zaire” came two new tragedies, “ La Fille 
de Roland,” and “ Rome Vaincue,” in each 
of which she bore off the honors. And in 
M. Dumas’ “ Etrangére” she again found 
herself face to face with Mlle. Croizette, and 
again bore off the crown of victory. But 
it is in tragedy that she is most remark- 
able. In the flowing and floating draperies 
of the medizval or antique heroines, her 
long, thin figure gains dignity—for she is 
very thin; so thin, indeed, that the wits of 
the papers say she once escaped from rob- 
bers by hiding behind her riding-whip. It 
is in tragedy, too, that the marvelous and 
crystalline purity of her voice is most appar- 
ent. The unconscious beauty of her silver 
tones lend to the rhyming Alexandrines of 
French tragedy a value which they them- 
selves do not always deserve. “ You can- 
not praise her for reciting poetry well,” says 
M. Théodore de Banville, a poet learned in 
meters and rhythms; “she is the Muse of 
Poetry itself. A secret instinct moves her. 
She recites verse as the nightingale sings, as 
the wind sighs, and as the water murmurs.” 

When she left the convent she hesitated 
between being a nun or an actress. When 


she was at last an actress, and perhaps the | 
| phrasing this, Mlle. Brohan said at her first 


foremost in France, she suddenly felt that 
she had missed her vocation, and that she 
was really intended for a sculptor. She 
called for modeling-clay and the tools of the 
trade ; she took a few lessons, and a year or 
two ago the annual Exhibition was enriched 
by a colossal group of hers,—a mother with 
a dead child in her arms, tragic and severe 
in its poetry. She passes all her days in her 
studio when she is not rehearsing or riding 
rapidly on horseback ; but already, in spite 
of her success as a sculptor, has she turned 
her ever restless intellect to the sister art 
of painting. Hers is the poetic spirit, from 
which much more may reasonably be ex- 
pected than from the realistic instinct of her 
rival, Mlle. Croizette. 

The coming of Mlles. Bernhardt and 
Croizette has had the effect of pushing 
somewhat into the background Mlle. Favart, 
who for ten years or more had worthily 
held the head of the company. Time will 
not wait or go more slowly even for the 
leading lady of the leading theater of the 
world, and Mlle. Favart is beginning to dis- 
cover that youth is even better than experi- 
ence. Was it not Mrs. Siddons who said 
that no woman ever knew enough to play 





| look it ? 


“ Juliet” until long after she was too old to 
Mile. Favart is an actress of con- 
summate art, but she is no longer young 
enough to look the‘juvenile heroines she is 
otherwise so competent to act ; and, wiser in 
her generation than Mlle. Mars,—who held 
on with a grip of iron to the girlish parts 
she had played for forty years until at last 
some heartless ruffian threw a wreath of 


| immortelles upon the stage at her feet,— 


Mile. Favart is of late beginning to accept 
the inevitable. She is therefore taking up 
parts in which her skill and experience will 
tell—parts like the mother in Mme. de 
Girardin’s touching little play, “ La Joie fait 
Peur” (Irished for us by Mr. Boucicault as 
“ Kerry ; or, Night and Morning”). Mlle. 
Favart has thus passed from the playing of 
the heroines to the playing of the hero’s 
mother, a step which Mlle. Mars, as has been 
said, could never be induced to take. 
Among the other ladies of the Comédie 
Frangaise are Mlle. Jouassain, who plays 
comic old women, and Mlle. Madeleine 
Brohan, daughter and sister of actresses like 
her, charming, beautiful and witty, having 
indeed her full share of the well-known wit 
of the family, and bearing as proudly as 
they the family motto, “Brohan suis.” As 
the old Rohan declared, “ Roi ne puis ; 
Prince ne daigne; Rohan suis,” so, para- 


appearance, “Mars ne puis ; Plessy ne daigne ; 
Brohan suis.” _Plessy and Mars, it may be 
noted, were the leading actresses of the Thé- 
tre Francais in Mlle. Brohan’s younger days. 

Besides these elderly ladies there is a bevy 
of younger beauties,—not all of them beauties 
either, but nearly all graduates of the Con- 
servatory, with native talent, good training, 
and high hopes. Chief among them is Mlle. 
Suzanne Reichemberg, the leading ingénue, 
if a French word may be used which has no 
exact English equivalent. An ingénue is the 
fresh and innocent young girl unawakened 


| as yet to the wickedness of the world,—a 


character French authors are fond of draw- 
ing, and therefore frequent in French dra- 
matic literature from Moliére’s day to ours. 
Mile. Baretta plays the same line of parts, 
but she lacks the largeness of style 
which characterizes Mlle. Reichemberg’s act- 
ing in the classic comedies. Nor is Mlle. 
Reichemberg confined to the old plays; her 


| greatest success has been as Swuze/ in the 


“Friend Fritz” of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, 
a part which her Alsatian ancestry may 
have helped her to fill satisfactorily. Mlle. 
Baretta’s dainty and delicate ways, which 
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SARAH BERNHARDT. 


lend a charm to pretty little plays of our 
day, are at fault in the fuller and freer out- 
lines of the older plays, and in these Mlle. 
Reichemberg is easily the superior. 

Having thus, as in duty bound, made way 
for the ladies, it remains to speak of the 
gentlemen. Certain of them do 
not call for elaborate mention,— 
M. Maubant, for instance, who 
plays with stately dignity the 
kings of lordly and loud-sounding 
tragedy ; and M. Fréderic Febvre, 
who, since his success in “ Friend 
Fritz,” has, in the “ Etrangére” 
of M. Dumas, given a vigorous 
and vivid portrait of the Ameri- 
can, who is the deus ex machina 
of that melodramatic comedy, a 
portrait flattering to American van- 
ity. Perhaps even M. Mounet- 
Sully, the very remarkable young 
man who plays the fiery and im- 
passioned heroes of drama and 
tragedy, is really not as deserving 
of detailed description as M. 
Febvre, who may be—indeed is— 
the truer artist. And besides, M. 
Mounet-Sully, though less of an 
artist than M. Febvre, has greater 
natural gifts. He is the born 
actor, not the made actor, and cer- 
tainly not the actor who is both 


born with great genius and strengthened by 
study and skill. He can act merely as he 
| feels, and his feelings change from day to day. 
He rarely plays the same part twice alike, 
and this is a sure sign of imperfect art ; for 
when an actor has once found the proper 
emphasis, the proper tone, and the proper 
gesture for a phrase, he should always seek 
to give the phrase just that emphasis, just that 
tone, and accompany it by just that gesture. 
At one time he may be able to do it more 
effectively than another, but he should always 
try to do this. To this fundamental princi- 
ple of the art of acting, which all great act- 
ors have complied with, M. Mounet-Sully 
cannot conform. He cannot think out a 
part in all its details and gain a mechanical 
mastery over them, leaving his mind free to 
the full effect of his emotion. He is only 
good when the part exactly suits his oriental 
and barbaric, and somewhat ferocious, tem- 
perament. In modern comedy, in the drama 
of every-day life, he would be insupportable. 
M. Emile Augier gave him the leading part 
| in his “ Jean de Thommeray,” and had great 
difficulty in drilling him in the necessary 
action of the part. What he acquired to- 
day he lost to-morrow. “Great heav- 
ens!” cried the exasperated author at last, 
“try to have a little less genius and a little 
more talent!” 
It is hardly possible to imagine a greater 
contrast to the impulsive M. Mounet-Sully 
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MARIA FAVART, IN “PAUL FORESTIER.” 


than the tender and poetic M. Delaunay. 
It is the contrast of art and nature. And, 
on the stage, what is needed is not nature, 
raw and fresh, but art; that is to say, nat- 
ure artistically revealed and presented. A 
more perfect artist than M. Delaunay it 
would be hard to find. He plays the young 
lovers, the Orlandos who hang sonnets on 
trees, and breathe tender messages of love 
to the whispering winds. He has a beau- 
tiful, clear, silvery voice, which he uses 
with great effect. He is good-looking, and 
he is young-looking. Although a little over 
| fifty, no one who saw him for the first time 
in a youthful part would ever credit him 
with more years than the part called for. 
But he himself knows his advancing age, 
and he has already turned his attention 
to heavier parts, for which his skill and 

his natural gifts fit him, and which he 

would before have~taken up had there 

been any one to replace him as the lighter 

lovers. There is no danger that he will 

ever be hissed for appearing in a part for 
which he was incapacitated by senility, no 
danger that the shrill sound will make him 
come to the foot-lights as once it did Mlle. 
Mars, to say in self-defense “ Messieurs, 








| deed, he is not modern. 


Mlle. Marie”—her part in the play—“ is 
but sixteen years old. Mlle. Mars, alas! is 
sixty!” M. Delaunay is seen at his best in 
the elegant and light-headed lovers, like the 
hero of Moliére’s “ Etourdi,” or in the 
quick-witted and lying lovers, like the hero 
of Corneille’s “ Menteur,”—a hero, this last, 
whom we have had preserved for us here by 
Mr. Lester Wallack’s clear-cut performance in 
Mr. Charles Matthews’s reduction of Foote’s 
“Liar.” It is in these richly endowed 
and poetically imagined characters that 
he is most at ease, and this suggests the 
other side of the medal. He is always 
ideal, and rarely real in the sense of to- 
day. He is best in the graceful mantle 
of classic comedy. He is even almost ill 
at ease in the frock coat and trowsers of 
hard and complex modern comedy. In- 
Even in a com- 
edy of the nineteenth century he cannot 
rid himself of the grace and the charm 
and the amplitude of the comedy of the 
seventeenth century. 

And in this respect, he is in complete 
contrast with M. Got, who is the first comic 
actor of the Théatre Frangais. M. Got 
seizes on the modernness of a part, accent- 
uates it, and gives you a palpitating actual- 
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MOUNET-SULLY, IN “ ANDROMAQUE.” 


ity, as the French call it, meaning thereby 
a pertinence to the things of to-day. But 
when the part is not modern, when it is a 
figment of the imagination, a fantastic fash- 
ioning, M. Got gives full play to his own 
abundant fantasy, and revels in the rich 
humor and the rioting farce. When he has 
to copy reality, he copies it with an exact- 
ness and a relief simply astonishing. And 
it is in parts of this class that he has made | 
his greatest successes. The authority over 
the public which he now exerts was not 
gained without toil and weary waiting. He 
was a charity scholar, taking prizes by hard | 
work, until an insult from a coarse superior 

made him give up his studies, and, at the | 
age of eighteen, take to journalism. Then 

he went to the Conservatory, winning a 

prize with an annual allowance, which | 
stopped when he was graduated with the 
highest honors. For a time he supported 
himself as a book-seller’s hack, until he drew 
a bad number in the conscription and fell 
into the ranks, a private in the army. 
Eight months later he was a sergeant. 
This not satisfying his ambition, he applied 
for permission to make a first appearance 
as the Comédie Frangaise, to which his prize 
at the Conservatory entitled him. His first 





appearance was a bad failure. Two days 
later, he read in a paper a slashing article 
on his acting, and by accident the same 
night he met the writer of it, one Charles 
Maurice, a clever free lance, or freebooter 
rather, whose weapon was ever for sale. 

“Well, young man,” said he to Got, 
“ why have you not been to see me? In 
France it is customary for an artist to call on 
a writer, to thank him for kindly criticism.” 

“In fact, sir,” said Got, “I am poor and 
I have no money to pay the c/ague.” (The 
claqgue is the French term for the body of 
hired applauders which are regularly em- 
ployed in all French theaters—even the 
Thé&tre Francais, though it has recently 
been reported that this theater is ridding itself 
of this disgrace.) ‘The venomous journalist 
never forgave the actor; he was Got’s bit- 
terest enemy—to Got’s great profit, for, as 
he told M. Sarcey, “ Maurice had a marvel- 
ous skill in finding weak places and an in 
comparable meanness in railing at them. 
I corrected myself of many a fault by read- 
ing his criticism, and it cost me nothing. It 
was all clear gain.” This shows just what 
stuff the actor was made of; he criticised him- 
self, he toiled, he studied, he improved ; and 
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GOT, IN “MAITRE PATHELIN.” 


when M. Augier wrote his “ Effrontés,” M. 
Got, who had in the meantime met with 
not a few successes, attained an over- 
whelming triumph. From philosophic com- 
edy to the most extravagant farce is a 
wide range, but M. Got takes it all in. 
No more thoughtful, contemplative actor 
exists anywhere, but in farce he carries 
absurdity to the very climax of extravagance 
without once losing his grip of himself or 
his audience. One of the best of his parts 
of this kind is in “ Maitre Pathelin,” the 
oldest specimen of French dramatic litera- 
ture, which with a few modifications has 
been set again on the stage. An earlier 
version was adapted for English use in the 
last century, under the title of “ The Village 
Lawyer,” and a modification of this holds 
the American stage to-day as “The Great 
Mutton Trial.” It is from this old, old farce 
that we get our familiar quotation “ Revenons 
a@ nos moutons.” 

The actor who shares with M. Got the 
more comic parts is M. Coquelin. It is 
hard to say which is the greater. M. Got 
is the elder soldier and has therefore been 
first considered. M. Coquelin has greater 
natural advantages. For one thing he has 
a voice of extraordinary strength and bril- 
liancy—he plays each of his parts in a 








different key, a different color, as it were, 
and when he has once begun he gives it 
no further thought, so thoroughly has train- 
ing made it obedient to his will. M. 
Coquelin has youth—he is not forty; 
he has fire and fervor; he has a quick in- 
telligence and great ambition ; he has studied 
hard and in the best school; but the 


| quality which strikes one at first hearing 


him is his ringing and sonorous voice, 
reveling in trumpet notes and rolling out a 
long speech with unbroken felicity. 

The technical name of one line of parts 
which Coquelin fills with a rushing gayety, 
is the valets de Moliére, the serving men 
of Moliére’s plays. After Coquelin, who 
was the son of a baker, had been graduated 
from the Conservatory and had entered the 
Francais, he was assigned a part in a 
new play. His delight was but short, for the 
author, to oblige an old actor, Provost, gave 
it to Provost’s son. To console Coquelin 
for his disappointment, the manager gave 
him, novice as he was, the choice of a 
part. He chose Figaro, a valet, in the “ Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” and for four acts he was so 
frightened that everything failed him; but 
in the fifth act he recovered himself and 
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conquered his audience, and from that time 
to this no one has disputed his title to the 
whole line of valets. Nor must it be thought 
that the valets are not esteemed ; indeed it 
has been well said that at the Théatre 
Francais the valets are masters,—for the 
actor who plays the comic servants in Mo- 
liére’s comedies is acting the very parts that 
great dramatist wrote for his own acting. 
In many other parts in Moliére’s plays and 
others, Coquelin has been successful, im- 
printing on each a definite individuality. 

Of late, M. Coquelin has chosen to try 
for tears as well as laughter. They lie 
perilously close together. But the actor 
knew his powers and won new laurels in a 
new field. Some of the best of his later 
parts mingle tears and smiles,—notably 
“Tabarin.” In the play he is represented 
as married, and he and his wife belong to 
a company of mountebanks. The great 
scene of the piece shows us the stage of the 
strolling company, with 7aéari playing the 
part of a deceived and abandoned husband. 


While he is amusing the crowd with his | 


droll grief he discovers that his wife actu- 
ally has eloped. His feeling breaks at once 
through the paint of the clown, and he 


weeps real tears, but the silly crowd applaud | 


only the more, and cannot see the breaking 
heart beneath. It may be imagined what op- 
portunity such a part affords to an actor, and 
what advantage M. Coquelin takes of it. 
But his ambition grows apace, and he does 
not confine himself to any one line of char- 
acters; he recently drafted a drama for 
himself in which he was to act a young and 
self-sacrificing hero. “Jean Dacier,” a play 
of the French revolution devised by the 
actor, but written by M. Charles Lomon, 
showed him making love and dying for 
love; and in it the actor-author carried off 
a double victory. In M. Dumas’ “ Etran- 
gére” he is shown in still another class of 
character: here he is a villain of the deepest 
dye. But perhaps he is seen at his best in 
the rich comic characters of Moliére’s noble 
comedies, in the inventive valet of the 
“Etourdi,” the timid servant of “ Don 


Juan,” or in the three or four different parts 
he chooses to play in “ Les Facheux.” Upon 
him more than upon any one other rests the 
future of classic comedy at the Théatre 
Frangais. 

Finally, mention must be made of Reg- 





nier, not so much for the services he has 
rendered during a long life devoted to his 
profession, as for the services he still performs 
in fitting actors for the stage. Regnier is a 
professor of the art, and a kind of juris- 
consult in the republic of the drama. Both 
Got and Coquelin have been his pupils, and 
few novices attempt to face an audience 
without lessons or at least advice from the 
veteran actor. Regnier retired with high 
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honors a few years ago, after an active 
connection with the Théatre Frangais of 
thirty-seven years. Poorly gifted by nature, 
he supplied the lack of voice and express- 
iveness of feature by hard work; hence he 
has a weakness for those of his pupils whose 
persons have not been favored by Provi- 
dence, but who are endowed with intelli- 
gence and perseverance. His reputation 
was won as an actor of comic parts; his 
début, in 1835, at the Frangais, was as 
Figaro ; but later in life he aspired to more 
serious characters and made his mark as a 
pathetic actor. 
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UNCLE GABE TELLS THE STORY. 


” 


“ Fo’ pE Lorn, disher is jist outdacious, 
said old Uncle Gabe, as with a notched 
cypress-stick tightly held between his thumb 
and forefinger he slowly stumbled along the 
levee toward a group of men who stood 
upon it, gazing silently and disconsolately at 
the waste of waters before them. The River, 
never more worthy than now of being 
written with a capital R, was at extreme 
flood height, and the frail line of the levee, 
which had apparently dwindled to a mere 
thread, seemed a most pitiful and ineffectual 
barrier for the protection of the broad fields, 
already plowed and planted, against the 
expanse of waters that literally overhung 
them. ‘The scene was one of sublimity and 
beauty. The great stream, silent in irresist- 
ible strength, swept rapidly by in its per- 
petual march to the sea; a gentle breeze 
ruffled its surface with thousands of tiny 
wavelets, which as far as the eye coulu 
reach flashed back the sunlight, partially 
disguising the reddish hue that the Arkansas 


| cotton-wood copse growing on the sand- 


| bar, or “ tow-head,”—so called in the vernac- 


ular of that amphibious region,—fringing the 
shore, and relieving the deeper hues of the 
primeval forest beyond. Far up the river 
was visible a large steamboat, whose motion, 
noiseless at that distance, was marked only 


| by the regular jets of white steam,—the respi- 


| 
| 
| 


imparted to the usual dirty, yellow-brown | 


of the Mississippi; for the Arkansas was 
“ booming ” and had added the vast volume 
of its floods to the already surcharged chan- 
nels of the mighty river. The opposite 
banks showed the tender green of the dense 


| 


ration of what might be likened to a huge 
living and sentient being. Still beyond, 
and above the heavy line of forest that 
cut off the view, the pure blue of the sky 
was stained by black columns of smoke 
rising further and further, as the steamers 
whiclr emitted them climbed steadily up the 
strong current. Here and there, on the 
broad bosom of the river, were scattered 
several flat-boats and from one of them pro- 
ceeded the faint tones of a fiddle with which 
some musical boatman was trying to beguile 
the dismal tedium of the long voyage. 
“Jist outdacious!” repeated Uncle Gabe 
with emphasis. “I’se be’n in disher disso- 
lute country nigh ’pon five an’ thirty year,— 
eber sence dey brung me yere from ole 
Limestun County in de Yallabam,—an’ I 
knows de ole ribber like a book, but I aint 
neber seed no sich doin’s afore now. Disher 
missible ole ribber done riz inch an’ a half, 
































plumb water, sence I put out dis mark las’ 
night, when de elenyards done sot.* Veder 
seed de like sence I be’n born, an’ I done 
be’n yere all through de forty-fours, an’ de 
fifties, an’ de fifty-eights, an’ all dem high- 
water years. Neber seed de like. Done got 
as high as‘eber she kin to save her life, an’ 
den rise inch an’ a half, plumb water, sence 
de elenyards done sot. Dere aint no coun- 
tin’ on no sich missible ribber as disher, no 
how you kin fix it.” And Uncle Gabe cast 
upon the Mississippi a look of ineffable dis- 
gust, without however any appreciable effect, 
for the great river, affluent with the tribute 
of a thousand flooded streams might well 
disdain the disapproval of the old African. 

“ When did you set out the mark, Uncle 
Gabe?” asked Mr. Fanshawe, in no little 
mystification, taking the stick from the hand 
of the old man and gazing earnestly at it, as 
if that would mend the matter. 

“ When de elenyards done sot,” repeated 
Uncle Gabe. 

As this reply evidently failed to enlighten, 
another of the negroes explained in this wise : 

“Yah—yah!—Dat ar ole fool niggah 
can’t tell de time o’ night by de watch like 
folks, Mr. Fanshawe; he go by de stars,— 
tinks he know ’bout de stars! Yah! I seed 
him set out dat mark las’ night, an’ it was 
half-past eight o’clock by my watch,” and 
Ben ostentatiously produced one of those 
cheap silver watches, so favorite an invest- 
ment with the colored population during the 
first few years after the war. 

“Fool niggah yo’se’f!” retorted Uncle 
Gabe in some heat. “I knowed de time 
o’ night by de elenyards, an’ de Job’s 
coffin, an’ sich like, "fore you eber seed a 
watch. Fool niggah like you, soon as he 
done sot free, buy tin watch f’om Jew ped- 
dler, an’ steal hoss-pistol f’om somebody or 
nuther, an’ den think he done sot up for 
ebermo’. Dunno inside o’watch f’om outside 
—all Dutch tohim. Yah! Yah!” 

“Oh, stop that nonsense!” impatiently 
interposed Mr. King, who, with his partner, 
Tom Fanshawe, assisted at this improvised 
council of war. “You'd better get your 
spades and barrows and go to work on this 
levee right now, or you'll raise a derned sight 
more cat-fish than cotton bales this year.” 








* By this phrase Uncle Gabe means “ since the 
setting of the ‘ Ell and Yard,’ ’”’ which is the popular 
name of a portion of the constellation Orion—viz., the 
three stars in the belt and the row in the sword— 
so called because the two rows have thé same 
relative proportion that those measures bear to each 
other. “Ell and Yard” is pronounced “Elenyards”’ 


by astronomers of African descent. 
Vow. XVI.—61. 
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“ Sunday !” sulkily remarked Ben, Uncle 
Gabe’s antagonist. “I aint a-gwine to wuck 
on no levee o’ Sunday fur nobody nor nuthin.” 

“If you don’t,” sharply rejoined King, 
“this plantation will be under water before 
sunset.” He looked with no little anxiety 
into the objecting countenances of the other 
negroes who evidently participated in Ben’s 
views of the Sabbath question. It was of 
the greatest importance to convert them from 
this theory, for they were the principal sub- 
tenants of the plantation,—the representative 
men of the numerous laborers who cultivated 
it,—in effect the physical force to be relied 
upon in the impending battle with the 
Mississippi River. 

“ Boys,” coaxingly began Mr. King, in a 
tone utterly different from that in which he 
had just dima the horological and astro- 
nomical controversy—* Boys, I'll tell you 
what it is; we’ve got to fix up this Willow 
Slough piece of levee ” % now, or we go 
under world without end. Now, boys,”— 
most affectionately,—“ you get up all the 
hands and spades and we’ll put it through 
in six hours. We'll have plenty of whisky. 
I got a barrel off the packet when she 
landed last night.” 

He had struck the key-note of the con- 
troversy. There was no more to be said. 

“Dat’s de talk, Mr. King,” broke in 
Uncle Gabe in cheerful accents. “ We'll 
put her through as shore as shootin’— 
bound ter do it. Gora’mighty! I don’t 
keer fur no sich water as dish yere. I tell 
you I’se seed de forty-fours, an’ de fifties, 
an’ de fifty-eights. Dey was high waters 
fur true; an’ Sunday or no Sunday, I aint 
a-gwine ter stan’ back fur no sich water as 
dish yere.” And Uncle Gabe glanced with 
as much contempt on the great river as if the 
coming whisky had cast not its shadow but its 
substance before it into his capacious gullet. 
The other negroes acceded to the proposition 
with scarcely less alacrity, but Ben put in 
a sort of private protest by saying to Mr. 
Fanshawe as he turned to leave the levee: 

“T tell ye what it is, I don’t like dis 
Sunday wuck; it'll fetch bad luck, shore’s 
you’re bawn. Dat ar ole fool niggah,” he 
continued, pointing at Uncle Gabe, who 
was hurrying toward the quarters with un- 
wonted speed,—* dat ar ole fool niggah 
would go to hell an’ back ag’in fur a drink 
o’ whisky ; an’ ef he’d wuck half as much 
as he talks we’d hab a levee here higher 'n 
dem ar cypress-trees. I tell ye, Boss, /’se 
de feller fur de wuck; dat ar ole fool aint 
fit fur nothin’ but gab.” 
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And Ben with his comrades followed his 
ancient rival, leaving the two white men 
still standing on the levee. 

The little colored ‘community of the 
Gracie plantation suffered all the evils of a 
divided sovereignty and was rent with dis- 
sension. The old residents who had formed 
part of the “force” before the war, and 
from habit, interest, or inertia, had remained 
upon it after emancipation, being of con- 
servative tendencies, found a suitable leader 
in Uncle Gabe; while the new-comers, a 
medley from all points of the compass, 
gradually fell under the control of the more 
progressive Ben. On this occasion, how- 
ever, the factions were united, less, perhaps, 
by the imminence of the danger than by the 
cohesive power of whisky. When therefore 
the alarm notes of the great plantation bell 
(a relic of ante-bellum days) rang out upon 
the air, the laborers responded to the sum- 
mons and to the exhortations of their 
respective leaders and straggled to the scene 
of their Sunday work. 

These were anxious days in Bend, 
and indeed through the whole swamp 
country of the Mississippi. That unique 
region was now in the very agonies of one 
of its annual crises. Everybody knows that 
when the spring floods of the great valley 
have aggregated into the immense “ inland 
sea” of the lower Mississippi, the fertile 
plateau on each side of the river is only ren- 
dered tillable, and indeed habitable, by the 
levee. But everybody does not know the 
peculiar perils which environ the agricult- 
urist in this region. In their best estate 
these levees, varying from three to twenty 
feet perpendicular height, were inadequate, 
although they had been gradually and an- 
nually improved, until all public works as 
well as private enterprises were suspended 
by the war. Peace found the country in a 
most disorganized condition, and among 
other misfortunes the levees had been 
broken and washed away to such an extent 
as to render cotton planting an extremely 
hazardous adventure. Much of the land 
remained uncultivated for several years, and 
in the most eligible localities it was evi- 
dence of immense financial nerve for any cap- 
italist to invest his money even in a hopeful 
and well-considered enterprise of this char- 
acter. So large, however, were the possible 
profits—the lands being the very cream of 
the cotton belt and a full crop at the high 
prices then current representing a great deal 
of money —that, notwithstanding the extra 
hazards, many plantations were cultivated 
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on a scale commensurate with their former 
operations. The risk was in most cases 
divided. The capitalist furnished the money 
for the necessary outfit and expenses, the 
expert his time and experience, and the 
laborers their work, hoping to share the large 
profits of a propitious season. The dangers 
to be encountered before success could be 
attained were very exceptional. Besides the 
hazards incident to all agricultural operations, 
the chance of overflow in the spring and 
early summer was a contingency which might 
well bring the most sanguine to a thought- 
ful pause. An overflow is generally conclu- 
sive of the question of profit; the water in 
such case covers the whole of the lands for 
weeks and often for months, and when it 
finally retires the season is too far advanced 
for the plantations to produce a crop worthy 
of the name. The worst point is that 
whenever the country is threatened by a 
“water” of unusual magnitude, the imper- 
fect condition of the levee and the inability 
of the people to add materially to their pro- 
tection by work upon it, render them almost 
passive subjects of the contingencies of the 
season, and they can only “ patch” a little 
here and there and watch and wait the fate 
which the river and the chapter of accidents 
may have in store for them. The perils 
menacing the levee are manifold: the 
weight of the water; the waves raised by 
wind-storms or even caused by the paddles 
of passing steamers; the frequent leaks, 
especially those produced by the craw-fish,— 
an indefatigable sapper and miner whose 
tiny tunnels, if not promptly closed, speedily 
enlarge into a crevasse ; and sometimes, as 
if these forces of nature are not enough, is 
to be added the malignity of human ene- 
mies, who, actuated by personal hostility 
or general malice, purposely cut the levee 
and whelm whole counties in undistinguished 
ruin. 

The Gracie plantation, which was large 
and well furnished with buildings, fences 
etc., was under the control of two men who 
had leased it for a term of years. One of 
these, Mr. Fanshawe,—a new-comer in the 
country,—had been smitten after the close 
of the war with “cotton on the brain,” a 
disease very prevalent in those days, and 
had embarked all the money he could com- 
mand in the undertaking. His partner, 
Ned King, who was thoroughly familiar 
with cotton culture and with river life gen- 
erally in its various phases, had to a much 
smaller pecuniary investment added his 
knowledge and experience. Up to this 
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time they had been very fortunate; they 
had secured an excellent corps of laborers, 
their lands were all planted in good season 
and condition, and but for the high water 
they would have been jubilant in the assur- 


ance of success. As it was, they stood 
grimly enough on the levee watching in 
silence the great river which, visibly swollen 
and elevated in the center of the channel, 
gave unmistakable promise of rising yet 
higher. Besides the obvious dangers, they 
were oppressed by a consciousness that 
they had also to contend with human, or, as 
they considered it, diabolical, malignity, 
having received information that on the 
preceding night at the Gasper plantation, 
five miles below, an attempt had been made 
to cut the levee. It had been thwarted by 
a prompt discovery, and the outlaw had 
made his escape in a canoe, not, however, 
before he had been shot at and had had 
the “infernal impudence,” as Fanshawe ex- 
pressed it, to return the fire. 

The still rising water and the sodden, leak- 
ing, and almost melting levee caused them 
grave solicitude, but as the weather was fine 
and the air still, they had good hope that 
they might escape from the legitimate dan- 
gers of their position. They feared, how- 
ever, almost to the degree of panic, the 
nameless unknown foe who could select his 
point of attack anywhere for miles and 
miles up and down the river, and in the 
dead of night, with a few strokes of a spade 
cut a ditch that in ten minutes would be- 
come a crevasse through which the water, 
roaring like a cataract, would sweep, sub- 
merging plantations by scores and hundreds, 
destroying property by millions of dollars 
and reducing to enforced idleness the pop- 
ulation of fertile and productive counties. 

While the partners were silently meditat- 
ing on the perils of the situation, the laborers 
had been collected and after not a little 
delay and vociferation had set fairly to work 
knee-deep in the slush at the base of the 
Willow Slough levee. As Fanshawe and 
King joined the party they were assailed 
with a general shout, “ Whar’s dat whisky ?” 
A messenger was at once dispatched for 
that indispensable sinew of the war they 
were waging and upon its arrival the work 
went bravely on till even in King’s criti- 
cal judgment the Willow Slough levee 
was safe. “For the present, at least,” he 
added. 

The repairs had been commenced about 
nine o’clock in the morning, and, as the set- 
ting sun shed its broad glare over the 





waste of waters, the troop of laborers, 
having received a final “ jigger” of whisky, 
wended their way homeward in high spirits, 
oblivious of Sunday, and waking the echoes 
with their rude minstrelsy : 


“Big black bull come down de meadow, 
Hooshum Johnny—Hooshay ! 
Shake his tail he jar de ribber, 


” 


Hooshum Johnny—Hooshay ! 


Night came on moonless but clear; the 
light breeze had utterly died away and the 
broad river reflected the stars without a 
dimple. The serenity of the evening found 
however no counterpart in the minds of the 
two planters, for night brought neither 
relief from anxiety nor cessation from labor. 
The usual guard on the levee, allowed by 
the commissioner and paid out of the levee 
fund, was re-enforced by King and Fan- 
shawe in person and by half a dozen of their 
most trusty men who had been induced to 
add the night watch to the day’s work. 
Among these, bearing a shot-gun and a 
spade, was Uncle Gabe, who was assigned 
to his post of duty, and, after receiving sun- 
dry special admonitions from King, walked 
slowly down the levee. 

Now, Uncle Gabe believed strongly in 
himself, relying in no small degree upon his 
experience of five and thirty years in the 
country, and claiming the veneration due to 
the oldest inhabitant. He was a soliloquist, 
extremely addicted to communing with 
himself; and thus he spoke as he trudged 
along : 

“*Pears to me like white folks is mighty 
curous. Dey’s de grudgin’est people in 
dis worl’, Dey grudge black folks mos’ 
eberyting, ‘specially whisky. How'd Mr. 
King know I had any tickler o’ whisky in 
my pocket? Had, shore nuff—but how he 
know it? Smelt it, I reckon, but Lord knows 
dere’s be’n whisky ‘nuff drunk yere to-day 
to smell it anywhar—walked inter his bar'l 
good fashion dis time, shore. Yah, yah! 
Grudge de whisky, and tell me I mus’n’t 
drink a drap, nor bat my eye, an’ watch fur 
dis, an’ watch fur dat, an’ what not, ez if I 
didn’t know nuthin. I’se done be’n yere 
five an’ thirty year, an’ watched de levee fore 
he was knee-high to a duck. An’ den he 
tell me long yarn "bout how de water 
drownded de mules ober dar in Chicot, an’ 
washed away de black folkses houses in 
Louisiany, an’ "bout de feller dat rode hun- 
dred miles down de bayou a-straddle de 
comb o’ his house, an’ all dat. Pack o’ 
lies! I knowed disher Ned King ‘fore de 
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war ; he run de ribber in dem days, was mud- 
clerk on de ole ‘Bellair,’ an’ useter come 
ashore to medjer de wood when I wucked 
at de wood-yard down yander at de p’int. 
He warn’t much more’n a boy den, but 
peart an’ sassy for true. He’s drunk a heap 
o’ Mis’sippi Ribber water in his time, an’ 
dat’s what make him tell me sich a pack o’ 
unaccountable lies. I hearn it fur a fack 
ever since I be’n in disher country, an’ 
fore I come too, dat any man what drink 
Mis’sippi Ribber water neber tell de truf 
no mo’ ’z long ’z he lib. An’ I believes it. 
Dat’s what make me drink whisky. When 
I can’t git whisky, an’ is jist d/eeged ter 
drink water, I gits it out’n de cistern or de 
rain bar’l, or de ditch. I don’t neber drink 
out’n disher ribber—neber! An’ he talk 
like he war de on’y man what care ’bout 
de overflow. I seed overflow ’fore terday. 
Pretty bad, shore! Overflowed plantation 
aint wuth shucks. I’d ruther have a little 
farm in ole Limestun County in de Yalla- 
bam dan disher big plantation, ef ‘twas 
under water; belly deep to a mule ’twould 
be in de shallerest place ef dis levee was 
ter break. An’ den what ud we do fur 
rations? Nobody can’t make no crap in 
de water, nohow you kin fix it. An’ ef we 
can’t make no crap, how’se we gwine ter git 
our rations? Can’t git no rations 'thout 
makin’ our crap. Nobody aint got no use 
fur no niggah what can’t make no crap. 
Dat’s sure thing. I’se been hearing "bout 
deeshere swamp-lands eber sence I be’n 
yere, an’ fore I come, too, in de Yallabam. 
My ole marster an’ all de white folks in de 
ole slavery times useter brag "bout de swamp- 
lands jist astonishin’. Hear’em tell, a body’d 
think all you had ter do was ter plant one 
cotton seed an’ turn ’round two or three 
times, an’ den—pick out bale o’ cotton. 
But ye has ter wuck yere like ye does any- 
whar else—ef ye don’t, ye wont git no 
cotton. An’ ye can’t make no cotton in de 
water; an’ ef ye don’t keep de water out 
*taint no use tryin’. An’ he talk to me like 
I didn’t know nuthin, an’ say I mustn’t set 
down to rest my bones not a minute, fur I’d 
be sure to go to sleep. Shucks! I’se wide 
awake myself, an’ knows what I’m about; 
an’ ef dat levee-cuttin’ feller come prowling 
‘round yere, I'll shot him, shore.” 

In this frame of mind Uncle Gabe took 
up his position, and for several hours trav- 
ersed the space assigned to him with most 
commendable diligence, re-enforcing his 
spirits from time to time with liberal pulls 
at his bottle. 





Midnight came and went, and still no 
sound was heard save the croak of innu- 
merable frogs—the inhabitants of the Wil- 
low Slough and similar localities. Uncle 
Gabe’s tickler was nearly exhausted, he was 
growing exceedingly lonesome and tired. 
The monotonous voices of the night were 
soporific in the extreme, and in an evil 
moment his eye fell upon a pile of barrows 
and a broad plank, lymg on the side of the 
levee, left there after the day’s work had 
been done. It was not a very inviting bed, 
certainly, but Uncle Gabe was not partic- 
ular. 

“T’se gwine ter lay down on dat ar plank 
*bout one minute, ef it kills me,” said he. 

To Uncle Gabe’s infinite amazement, he 
was suddenly standing in a splendid hall, 
of great width and almost immeasurable 
length, the paneled walls of which, painted 
china-white, were relieved by numerous 
pilasters and profuse moldings, ornamented 
with scarlet and gold—the whole resembled 
the gorgeous cabin of a first-class steam- 
boat, immensely magnified. This simili- 
tude was rendered more striking by the 
gentle undulatory motion of the floor, which 
imparted itself to the numerous chandeliers, 
swaying to and fro, and throwing a brilliant 
light upon the scene. The air was filled 
with the most delicious music, proceeding 
from right and left, from above and below; 
but Uncle Gabe could discern no musician, 
nor indeed any other living being. “ Mighty 
curous, shore’s you’re born,” quoth Uncle 
Gabe, perplexed in the extreme, and not a 
little frightened. But he stood still and lis- 
tened. Like all of his race, he had great 
love for music, and the melody of the 
unseen performers fell upon most appre- 
ciative ears, but in his confusion he could 
not at first recognize the instruments. It 
was—yes, it was indeed the resonant vibra- 
tion so familiar in old “ Souf Ca’lina,” where 
he was born; in the “ Yallabam,” where 
his youth was spent; and here, the home 
of his age. It was the banjo, or rather 
innumerable banjoes, played in perfect 
accord and with unearthly skill, thrilling 
every nerve of his anatomy. “’Fo’ de 
Lord,” said Uncle Gabe, “whoeber dey is, 
dey picks de banjer to kill.” He listened 
entranced, as one after another resounded 
many melodies he had loved from child- 
hood to hoary age; but when an old, old, 
and dear South Carolina tune of colonial 
origin burst upon the air, he could no longer 
restrain his enthusiasm, and broke into 


song. 
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“Hab a mighty, buildin’ right on de mountain, 
Sally, Marily, h 


Hab a mighty buildin’ right on,”’ etc. 


“ Red-bird, red-bird, same as de soger-man, 
Sally, Marily, ho! 

Red-bird, red-bird, same as de soger-man, 
Sally, Marily, ho! ” 


“’Fo’ de Lord, how dat do ’mind me of 
ole Aunt Chaney! ’Pears like I kin see her 
now!” exclaimed Uncle Gabe, in a fervor 
of reminiscence. 


“Owl, owl, same as de preacher-man, 
Sally, Marily, ho! 
Owl, owl,” etc. 


“ Jay-bird, jay-bird, same as de lawyer, 
Sally, Marily, ho! 
Jay-bird, jay-bird,” etc. 


“ Dat’s de way to tell it,” interpolated 
Uncle Gabe, with the liveliest demonstra- 
tions of delight. 


“ Black-bird, black-bird, same as de doctor, 
Sally, Marily, ho! 

Black-bird, black-bird, same as de doctor, 
Sally, Marily, ho!” 


At this point, Uncle Gabe became con- 
scious that he was not alone. A being was 
present whose proximity froze his blood and 
congealed the music which was bubbling from 
his lips. He could not see the apparition 
distinctly, for it stood a little behind him, 
on his left hand, and he could only catch a 
glimpse out of the corner of his eye; then, 
as he turned, it receded so that he could not 
obtain a full view. What he did see, how- 
ever, was sufficient to satisfy Uncle Gabe 
of the character of his companion. As he 
afterward solemnly asseverated, the stranger 
wore horns—and hoofs—and had fiery blaz- 
ing eyes—and a long barbed tail! in short, 
was, to use Uncle Gabe’s words, “ de berry 
ole debbil hisself!” 

In a solemn voice the Fiend spoke: 








“ Cut this levee for me and you sifall hear 
this music all the rest of your days.” 

“Aint a-gwine ter cut no levee fur nuthin 
an’ nobody,” replied Uncle Gabe, with a 
courage that surprised him. 

The Devil laughed scornfully. 

“We'll see,” he said. But Uncle Gabe 
felt in some indefinable way that he had 
successfully resisted, and that the Fiend was 
gone. 

The music continued, growing more en- 
trancing every moment, and at length a 
strain resounded that no African with the 
soul of man in him can resist. Unable to 
control his emotion, Uncle Gabe threw him- 
self into the appropriate attitude and smiting 
his thighs in accord with the air, he broke 
into the well-known refrain : 


“Oh! Juba! Oh! Juba! 

Juba dis an’ Juba dat, 

An’ Juba round de kettle 0” fat— 
Oh! Juba! Oh! Juba!” 


The music waxed faster and faster, the 
song louder and louder, and Uncle Gabe 
flatted “ Juba” with more and more unction 
until utterly exhausted he sank upon the 
floor, the room swam around and around 
him, and the banjoes ceased to sound. 

When Uncle Gabe revived, he rose to his 
feet, prepared for further marvels ; for, by 
this time, it was vaguely borne upon him 
that he was dead, and that these were the 
wonders of another sphere of existence. He 
was ready to be astonished—and he was. 
He had scarcely regained his feet before he 
saw the further end of the hall open noise- 
lessly, and there came into view a procession 
of little tables which glided rapidly and 
smoothly by without any visible means of 
locomotion. On each table was a green, 
willow-pattern dish, and, in each dish, was 
a fine, fat, roasted ‘possum, swimming in 
gravy, and held in each ’possum’s forepaws 
was a big yam potato, oozing with sweet- 
ness. Uncle Gabe’s mouth watered, as he 
looked ; for, if he had a human weakness, it 
was for roast ‘possum. He glanced out of 
the left corner of his eyes, but saw nothing ; 
then out of the right—the shape was there. 
As before, the Devil spoke in a deep, sepul- 
chral voice : 

“ Cut this levee for me, and you shall live 
on these rations for ever.” 

Uncle Gabe had now waxed bold, for 
we have it on high authority, that familiarity 
breeds contempt ; so he answered manfully : 

“ Mighty good rations, but I aint a-gwine 
to cut no levee, an’ I’se a-gwine to have my 
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*possum supper, too, ‘thout cuttin’ no levee, | was another wall garnished with superb mir- 


needer.” 

The Devil again laughed sardonically. 

“We'll see,” he said, and once more dis- 
appeared. 

Table after table sped swiftly past Uncle 
Gabe. 

*T’'ll cotch de nex’ one, shore,” he ex- 
claimed, confidently and accordingly he 


* plunged forward as it advanced. It swerved 


from its course, went rapidly by, and the | 
*possum winked knowingly at Uncle Gabe. | 

“?Fo’ de’ Lord!” he ejaculated. “ Wha’ | 
sort 0’ comical ’possum dat ar ?—wunk at | 
me jist like folks. I'll make you squeal, ole | 
feller, ’f ever I gits hold o’ you.” 

He made a dive at the next table, with | 
the like result; it too dodged, the ’possum 
winked and glided rapidly out of Uncle 
Gabe’s longing sight. 

“JT aint a-gwine ter be beat out’n my 
‘possum supper disher sort o’ fashion,” said 
Uncle Gabe, resolutely, and as each table 
passed, he lunged toward it and failed to 
secure it, and each ‘possum winked with 
demoniac glee, and Uncle Gabe grew more 
and more “possum hongry” as he expressed 
it, and the more ’possum hongry he became, 
the less prospect of ‘possum there seemed to 
be; for, although he plunged and grabbed 
with more and more fervor it was with the 
same invariable result, until at length he fell 
exhausted onthe floor. Thetables still moved 
rapidly by, each’possum, as he passed, crawl- 
ing up and peering over the side of the dish 
at the prostrate and baffled epicure, and not 
merely winking but grinning at him, and not 
only grinning, which, by the way, is the natural 
expression of that amiable animal, but laugh- 
ing outright in such an elfish and unearthly 
manner that Uncle Gabe was at last fairly 
frightened and closed his eyes to keep out 
of view “dem debblish ’possums.” When 
he again ventured to look up, the procession 
had passed; the tables, and the green willow- 
pattern dishes, and the roasted ‘possums, 
and the luscious potatoes were all gone for- 
ever, and Uncle Gabe got no ’possum that 
night. 

He rose to his feet, disconsolate and dis- 
mayed, and as he gazed wildly around him 
he became conscious of a new wonder; a 
strange change was taking place in the vast 
hall. With dumb amazement he beheld the 
walls gradually sink until the ornate capitals 
of the pilasters had disappeared and the 
transformation was complete. Behind the 





lines where each of the walls had stood was 
a highly varnished counter, and behind that 








rors, with shelves loaded with decanters of 
every variety of liquors, and glasses, and 
oranges, and bananas, and boxes of cigars, 
and bottles of champagne and liqueurs, and 
every sort of fancy eatables and drinkables 
in endless profusion. There were visible 
also barrels of whisky of the true Cincin- 
nati brands, the style of fluid which Uncle 
Gabe chiefly affected. All this magnificence 
was but the counterfeit presentment, infi- 
nitely magnified, of the splendid bars which 
Uncle Gabe had often seen on the fine 
boats on the river. 

He gloated enraptured upon this profusion 
of liquid treasures and, already oblivious of 
his recent disappointment, was confident that 
he would surely get a drink out of this 
abundance. He was surprised that no bar- 
keeper appeared behind the lustrous coun- 
ter, but he approached and called. There 
was dead silence—no sound nor sign of 
living creatures or of any guardianship of all 
this wealth. Uncle Gabe called again and 
again, then growing bolder he reached over 
for a bottle; but his arm was too short, he 
could not touch it. Forgetful of the pro- 
prieties, he strove to climb over the counter, 
but that mysterious piece of furniture rose 
as he attempted to scale it. He fell back 
discomfited, and as he did so the counter 
receded to its pristine dimensions. ‘“ Gora- 
mighty!” exclaimed Uncle Gabe. “ Wha’ 
sort o’ rheumatics disher I got ?—can’t climb 
ober little counter fur ter git some whisky,— 
aint wuth shucks—gittin’ ole fur true. 
Boun’ I gits up dis time. ’Fo’ de Lord, must 
have some dat ar whisky, shore.” But not- 
withstanding his desperate struggles every 
attempt was as futile as the first, and he 
stood before the magic counter mopping 
his brow and gazing in bewilderment at the 
mysterious bar and the unattainable liquor, 
Suddenly he heard the same mocking laugh, 
and turning, saw from the corner of his eye 
the shape of the Fiend. Turning still further 
he beheld in the center of the vast hall a 
gigantic barrel, as large, Uncle Gabe after- 
ward asseverated, as a steamboat. It was 
decorated, as was the style of Cincinnati 
whisky-barrels in those days, with a flaming 
red head, and from its spigot a stream of 
whisky, diffusing that odor so delicious to 
thirsty souls, flowed into a long trough which 
lay almost at Uncle Gabe’s feet. 

The Fiend spoke in the same weird and 
solemn tones : 

“Cut this levee and this whisky shall flow 
for you forever more.” 
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“Dunno nuthin ’bout cuttin’ no levee,” 
returned Uncle Gabe, evasively ; “ but I’se 
a-gwine ter hab a drink o’ disher whisky ef 
it kills me,” and suiting the action to the 
word, he threw himself on his hands and 
knees and with feverish haste thrust his face 
into the liquid. In an instant all was dark, 
the brilliant hall disappeared amid peals of 
demoniac laughter, and Uncle Gabe found 
himself sprawling on the ground with his 
head immersed in a very muddy rivulet 
which cascaded down the levee into the 
seep-water ditch at its base. “ Ugh!” he 
spluttered. “ Gora’mighty! wha’ all disher 
water come f’om! Mis’sippi Ribber water, 
shore’s yer born. ‘Fo’ de Lord, de levee 
done cut; debbil do it hisse’f!” and Uncle 
Gabe seized his gun and spade and scram- 
bled to the top of the levee with an agility 
hardly to be expected from a man of his 
years. Hesaw a canoe or“ dug-out,” about 
forty or fifty yards from the land. 

“ Who dat?” he called out. “What you 
doin’ yere, round disher levee ?” 

“Good-bye! Take care of yourself, old 
Stick-in-the-mud,” was the jeering reply. 

Uncle Gabe was now fully awake, and 
comprehending the situation he replied in 
great wrath, “I'll shot ye one time shore, 
ye derned sneakin’ yalligator!’ And with 
this compliment he fired at the retreating 
stranger, who promptly responded in kind, 
the ball whistling so close to Uncle Gabe’s 
head that he sank down in fright, his feet 
slipped and he fell prostrate into the little 
ditch which had just been cut across the 
levee. 

Meantime Mr. King, who had been stand- 
ing about three hundred yards above, was 
startled by the report of a gun, then of a 
second ; then came a dead silence followed 
by the heavy echo of the shots returning in 
a deep roar from up the river and down 
the river, and from across, and again from 
the heavy forests in the rear of the planta- 
tion. He hurried down with all possible 
speed and found, to his infinite amazement, 
the levee cut and Uncle Gabe sitting in the 
ditch, forming a very tolerable break-water 
and restraining for the present the eager 
impetuosity of the river. 

“What’s the matter, Uncle Gabe ?” he 
asked with vehement expletives which may 
well be imagined. 

“ Debbil cut de levee his own se’f an’ den 
went a-scootin’ down de ribber in a dug- 
out.” 

“What devil, you old idiot?” asked 
King, still with superfluous phraseology. 





“De shore nuff debbil. I seed him—had 
horns an’ tail—shore nuff debbil—shore’s 
yer born!” 

As Mr. King examined the situation, a 
new and wild hope sprang up in him. By 
the light of the lantern he perceived that 
Uncle Gabe fitted into the ditch so perfectly 
that he served, for the time being, the pur- 
pose of closing the crevasse. He fervently 
exhorted the animated break-water to re- 
main quite still till the hands could build a 
levee out in the water and permanently 
close the ditch. 

“ All right,” replied Uncle Gabe, who, as 
he afterward stoutly averred, had compre- 
hended the situation before Mr. King’s 
arrival. “All right. I plug disher ditch 
wid myself, but you must git me out o’ dis 
‘fore shortly, caze it’s wet an’ cold, fur true, 
an’ I want some whisky vight now.” 

When Fanshawe and half a dozen of the 
levee-watch arrived at the scene of the dis- 
aster, a short but very excited and vociferous 
consultation, enlivened by many profane 
ejaculations, was held touching the best 
mode of securing the levee. It was a very 
critical operation, because the excessive 
looseness of the soil caused it to give way 
on each side of Uncle Gabe, forming a little 
channel which, if not promptly closed, would 
soon grow into uncontrollable dimensions. 
As soon as Mr. King perceived this danger 
he threw off his overcoat and thrust it in 
on one side, calling to one of the hands for 
the means of securing the other: 

“ Bob, give me your blanket—quick ! ” 

“ Look yere, Mr. King, gwine pay me fur 
dat ar blanket?” asked Bob, reluctantly 
tendering the article. 

“T’ll pay you for forty blankets,” replied 
King, as he impatiently seized it and con- 
verted it into a barrier against the water 
which was fast melting the levee by Uncle 
Gabe’s side. Another blanket and three or 
four hats sufficed to insure the existing 
status until the arrival of the gunny-bags, 
which had been promptly sent for, should 
enable the working party to proceed secun- 
dum artem to close the crevasse. 

The interval of waiting for those indis- 
pensable munitions seemed to both the 
planters utterly interminable, but at length 
the welcome alarm notes of the plantation 
bell broke upon the air in a rapid and very 
inartistic clang, for the messenger had been, 
of course, instructed to call the whole force 
of the place to the rescue. With the gunny- 
bags came therefore the entire available 
population of the quarters,—many more 
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hands indeed than could be employed in 
so restricted a space. Torches and watch- 
fires were hastily lit and shed an uncertain 
and variable light upon the scene, sufficing, 
however, with the aid of many lanterns, 
to enable the men to see what they were 
doing ; and through it all was still heard the 
resounding clang of the great bell as if the 
ringer had forgotten to leave off or was 
convinced that he was by his tintinnabula- 
tion doing yeoman service. 

The party at the levee worked like beavers, 
often knee-deep in mud and water, stimu- 
lated by the frantic appeals of the partners, 
who not only exhorted them to diligence 
by the most unsparing eloquence and reck- 
less promises of money and whisky, but led 
the way in person with almost superhuman 
energy. 

The night had grown darker. A mist 
brooded upon the waters, obscuring alike 
the stars and the glinting points of light 
which had been reflected on the swift cur- 
rent. It masked the familiar landmarks; 


the opposite banks were gone; the towering 
cypress-forest near at hand was but a dim 
shadow ; the great river, vast and vague in 
the flickering gleams from the shore, flowed 
calmly on as if unconscious of the mischief 


it was threatening. ‘The fires and torches 
of the toilers on the levee, showing in a 
sullen red glare against the darkness, were 
the only lights visible, until suddenly in the 
haze far down the river appeared a red and 
ablue gleam in close proximity, then at inter- 
vals a flash as of furnace fires. Beyond all 
question it was a steamer, heading directly 
for Gracie Landing. 

“Ef dat ar steamboat come close in 
shore,” said Bob, “her waves ’ll run clean 
ober de top o’ dis levee an’ break it, whedder 
or no.” 

“Shucks!” retorted Ben. “Steamboat run 
across de bend in high water—ebery fool 
know dat.” 

“ Mebbe she gwine land somewhar,” sug- 
gested the alarmist. 

“ Mebbe she aint,” said Ben. 

“Never mind the steamboat and go on 
with your work,” shouted Mr. Fanshawe, 
impatient of these conjectures but extremely 
nervous as to the course the steamer might 
take and ever and anon glancing at her 
lights, still directly approaching Gracie 
Landing. ‘The moments sped by. She 
held her course steadily. 

“Damn her!” exclaimed Fanshawe. 
“ She is—yes—no, she isn’t ; she is shearing 
off to the crossing,” and as he spoke the 


boat began slowly to show her side-lights 
as her course was changed to cross to 
Paroli Point. 

Fanshawe breathed a heavy sigh of relief 
and turned again to the work in hand. For 
a long time the issue was doubtful; sosoaked, 
sodden, and leaky was the levee, that wher- 
ever the water could find a crevice through 
which it could trickle, the earth would melt 
like sugar and the hope of ultimate success 
would almost fade into despair. The gunny- 
bags were filled with earth and deposited out- 
side the ditch, but their contents dissolved so 
rapidly, that it required an almost incredible 
number of bags to make any appreciable 
impression. At length, however, and as the 
first rays of the new day gilded the waters 
of the great river, the work was finished ; 
it was apparent that the Mississippi, or as 
much of it as was engaged in this raid upon 
Gracie plantation, was fairly conquered and 
the levee saved. 

During the whole time that the contest 
lasted, Uncle Gabe had remained in the 
ditch, cold and wet, but plucky, sustained 
alike by the consciousness of duty well per- 
formed, and repeated and heavy draughts 
of whisky administered with unsparing liber- 
ality by Mr. King, who held that liquid in 
as high estimation as did Uncle Gabe him- 
self, although with rather less direct personal 
application. 

When the victory had become absolutely 
certain, Uncle Gabe was very cautiously 
released; but, either from his constrained 
position, or the excitement of the occasion, 
or the whisky, or all combined, was utterly 
unable to walk, and was borne insensible by 
his jubilant comrades to his own home and 
put to bed. It was not until late in the 
afternoon that he was able to give any intel- 
ligible exposition of the marvels of his night- 
watch. His narrative, detailed in the quarter- 
yard, created the greatest sensation that 
had ever agitated the inhabitants of “ Old 
Gracie,” and was received with open- 
mouthed wonder and implicit credence 
without a single gainsayer,—not even the 
envious Ben. At a later day, however, the 
wonderful story became a little trite and 
familiar, and when the ineffectual shot at 
Uncle Gabe was declared to haye been 
fired by the Devil in proper person, Ben 
signified his dissent in this wise: 

“ Debbil neber shot at him in dis worl’ ; 
when debbil shoot at dat dar ole rabbit, he’ll 
git him, shore ; debbil neber miss no sich ole 
fool as dat ar. He neber seed no debbil in 





his life-time, but he’ll see him some o’ dese 
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days, shore’s shootin’. Ole fool got drunk 
an’ went to sleep an’ dreamt all dat non- 
sense "bout whisky an’ truck, an’ somebody 
cut de levee while he sleep. While he was 
a-sittin’ in de ditch, we orter a-buried him 
in de levee,—he make mighty good levee 
while he las’; all he good fur—ole fool!” 
These views met with no acceptance what- 





ever,—not even from the most earnest and 
devoted of Ben’s adherents; and that per- 
sonage was, as a popular leader, utterly 
eclipsed by the glories which Uncle Gabe 
had acquired by his interview with the Prince 
of Darkness, his resistance to temptation, his 
heroism in the duello, and his opportune 
and unique method of saving the levee. 


MISS CALDERON’S GERMAN. 


I. 


HE first appearance 
of Mr. Alexander 
Dwight Braisted 
Hicks to Miss Louisa 
Calderon was upon 
the occasion of the 
delivery of his great oration 
on “ The Causes of Decay 
in Nations.” Could na- 
tions generally have been 
acquainted with this admi- 
rable document, there is 
no telling what favorable 
consequences might have 
’ made themselves felt both 
in our own times and in 
the future. As it was, his name and the 
title of his piece were simply misrepre- 
sented in a general press article under the 
head of “The Commencement Season.” 

He skipped easily around the world and 
through the ages, from ancient Assyria to 
the Argentine Republic. The Phoenicians, 
Greece at the date of the Amphictyonic 
League, Carthage, the Low Countries, Mon- 
taigne, Machiavelli, and Macaulay’s New 
Zealander, all came in for a fair representa- 
tion. “ What do we everywhere find? Is 
not the lesson ever the same? And thirdly : 
* * * and again: * * * But may we not 
look for the dawning of a brighter day ? Oh 
yes; bid me not in the language of despair 
to doubt of the glorious future which awaits 
humanity.” 

The attention of Miss Calderon was not 
unwaveringly fastened upon this discourse 
in spite of the solicitude of her brother 
(James Borden Calderon of the catalogue), 
who especially desired it to be so. 

He sent her from time to time meaning 
glances, which said plainly, “Aha! that sort 
of thing. Did I tell you, or didn’t 1?” 
She returned him faint, sympathetic smiles, 








which might have meant critical coincidence 
of opinion, or simply a sisterly interest. 

It appeared that the orator was one of 
those prodigies whom our institutions of 
learning do not fail to supply, and whom 
their devotees never have done talking about 
in the vacations. It is no place here to 
summarize perfections which would require 
solid quartos ; but his judgment! his quick- 
ness! his memory! his eloquence! He had 
even a mechanical turn, and had invented 
an anchor which the vessel-men at Bell Dock 
looked upon with the highest favor. 

Miss Calderon had not been as much 
impressed by these accounts as was desira- 
ble. There is a natural perversity attaching 
to some young women at the school-girl 
age which does not respect the highest or 
the holiest. She had mocked at his super- 
abundance of middle names, and inquired 
in her letters after the “ extraordinary Mr. 
Hicks.” 

Naturally disgusted, as anybody would 
be at levity like this, what more could be 
done than to await some personal meeting 
between the two, when its insensate folly 
would be made apparent. Such an oppor- 
tunity had now arrived, and the decay of 
nations was in magnificent train to produce 
the desired conviction. 

Locusts rattled sultrily in the arching 
elm-trees outside, and the warm atmosphere 
within was full of a mesmeric flicker of fans 
exhaling an odor of sandal-wood. There 
was in the neighborhood the coincidence of 
a hat with almost parallel trimming to her 
own. It could hardly fail to suggest the 
recurring speculation whether the ruffled 
bows might not have been better after all. 
A more important distraction from the con- 
tinuity of the argument was an elderly, 
agreeable gentleman who had made her 
acquaintance earlier in the exercises, and 
still addressed to her comments and remarks 
leaning over the back of his seat in front. 
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One could hardly have taken this person 
for anything but a business man. His 
dress was neither good nor bad, his speech 
neither elegant nor coarse. His hair stood 
up a little in a spikey manner. An air of 
being ready to date an acceptance ahead for 
a round lot, or to throw off an extra five per 
cent. for cash, was not kept in abeyance 
even in his time of relaxation. He spoke 
to the young girl with the freedom of his 
superior age and an assured standing. 

“You don’t remember me, of course,—I 
suppose not,” said he; “but I know you 
very well. You must excuse me. I have 
been looking at you for some time. I know 
John Calderon’s daughter.” 

“ My father?” said Miss Lou, elevating 
her eyebrows. 

“ Why, certainly ; John Calderon. Our 
stotes were alongside of each other for years. 
After he went out of trade I kind of lost 
sight of him. I have trotted you on my 
knee many atime. I could hardly do that 
now with such a pretty girl, old fogy as I am.” 

“Qh!” said the young girl, thinking him 
very eccentric. 

Miss Annie Valentine, her companion, 
whose guest she was for the few days of 
these festivities, sat by with an amused look. 

“Yes, my name is Charybdis,” continued 
the stranger; “you may possibly have 
heard of me. I have a boy here; that is 
why I am on hand. He doesn’t seem to 
come on and show off among the geniuses. 
Well, we can’t all be geniuses. We'll have 
to make a merchant of him. Let’s see; 
you had a brother. He ought to be pretty 
well along now too.” 

“ Oh yes; he is one of the graduates.” 

“T want to know if John Calderon has a 
son far enough along to be a graduate. I 
must see to this. I must look you up. He 
and my boy ought to be friends.” 

If the orator of the day descended, adjust- 
ing his wrist-bands with a calm conscious- 
ness of intellectual power and of desert in 
the plaudits lavishly bestowed upon him, he 
did not transgress established precedents. 
Nothing occurred to mar so desirable a 
state of mind till the evening, which was 
devoted to the university ball. 

At this entertainment he established him- 
self in a favorable position, and found mate- 
rial in the shifting, parti-colored crowd for 
Thought. He did not dance. If any im- 
nga to him as a fault the omission from 

is repertoire of this light accomplishment, 


they were not persons whose opinions he 
found entitled to the least degree of weight. 





The truth about his dancing was—if a 
digression upon so slight a matter may be 
pardoned—that his ignorance was the result 
of a youthful caprice. He had entertained 
the impression that both music and dancing 
were effeminate arts, by no means fitted to 
form part of the occupation of the Spartan- 
like being whom he figured the ideal boy 
to be. 

“Yes, you want to make a girl of me,” he 
had replied with withering severity to efforts 
in this direction. “ You will want me to sew 
next. I wont dance!” he had persisted hero- 
ically. “I wont dance with a girl, any way.” 

Mr. Charybdis was also present at the 
university ball. During the day he had con- 
versed with the president and calculated the 
profits of a removal of the institution to the 
suburbs, with a sale of its present site. He 
seemed to recognize his presence among the 
young fry as a sort of grim joke. Being 
there, he bethought himself how it might 
best be turned to account. His children 
would have their own canoes to paddle in the 
world. Iftheycould conciliate to themselves 
friends in prosperous circumstances so much 
the better. Mr. Charybdis had alarge family, 
which for economy he kept in a suburban 
town near the metropolis. He certainly in- 
tended their best good, but he consulted it 
often in a way that seemed to them intolerable 
tyranny. In spite of his formidable air, he had 
not had success in his affairs. He had been 
through one bankruptcy, and there were 
rumors at the time but when are there 
not rumors? Besides, is a man with the 
pressure of a family upon him to be amenable 
to all the petty scruples so easily observed 
by people whose affairs go swimmingly ? 

“Tt seems to me,” said he, among other 
advice to his son at the university ball, “ that 
if I was a young fellow, I should make up 
to that girl of Calderon’s. She will have 
fifty thousand dollars from her father’s es- 
tate, and may be more.” 

To Calderon, when he had renewed the 
old acquaintance he claimed with him, his 
manner was the perfection of brusque hos- 
pitality. He pressed him to visit them. 

“ Any friend of my son’s,” he exclaimed 
cordially. “This must be kept up—this 
thing must be cultivated. As long as we 
have a crust in the house, any friend of my 
boy’s can have ’most all of it.” 

Calderon was hurrying, when detained by 
this interview, to find the extraordinary 
Hicks for presentation to his sister. He 
hoped Hicks, although not a dancing man, 
would not object. He desired her to have 
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the benefit of his acquaintance. Mr. Hicks 
magnanimously did not object. 

Miss Calderon made him a profound 
curtsy. She sank down with a willowy 
droop; she rose with a touch of hauteur. He 
made the observation,—unwonted for him,— 
during the moment in which her bright eyes 
were lowered and the lashes lay upon a 
complexion which was fresh and healthful 
but without decided color, that she was very 
pretty. Her mouth was somewhat large 
and opened to laugh, upon slight provoca- 
tion, displaying white teeth. A vain and 
worldly dot of court-plaster was posed near 
one corner of it. Her round arms were 
bare. Above a delicate line undulating 
about the shoulders, the diaphanous muslin 
which covered them took a warm ivory tinge. 

“T think very highly of your brother,” 
said he, when he had given her his arm for 
a promenade. 

“ Howpatronizing!” was herinternal com- 
ment; and she set to work at once to devise 
uncomfortable responses. When he touched 
upon the exercises of the day, “ If he thinks 
I am going to congratulate him upon his 
pompous old oration,” she thought, “he is 
very much mistaken.” 

If he chose light topics, she accused him 
of making concessions to her inferior mental 
caliber; if graver, of pedantry. It was 
strange how poorly they got along. In des- 
pair, forthe mere purpose of keeping up the 
talk, he turned to the Townsend prize essays, 
the award of which had been recently made. 
The style of treatment adopted by Smith, 
of Pomfret, in his discussion of the suffrage 
as a natural right, seemed to him especially 
admirable. The suffrage was not altogether 
—as it were—a natural right. It was a gift 
of society upon a certain definite 

“ I suppose you are very fond of dancing,” 
said Miss Calderon, with a languid air. 

“ Well, no,—hem—no,” replied Mr. Hicks, 
“T do not—exactly—dance.” 

“Oh, don't you?” she exclaimed, with 
an extreme rising inflection. “I think it is 
anybody’s Christian duty to dance.” 

A ripping sound was audible. Confused 
by a transition from the masterly treatment 
of Smith of Pomfret to the new topic, so 
sudden that it made his head swim, he 
had inadvertently trod upon a lady’s train 
which was pulsing gracefully along in front 
of them. 

“ T hope it is not irreparably injured,” said 
he, with concern to his partner. 

“ Oh no, such matters are easily repaired. 
It is different from the decay of nations,” 





There seemed to be a slight nibbling of 
the exquisite under lip. Jt was not possible 
that she was laughing at him. That would 
have been, indeed, a novelty for Alexander 
Dwight Braisted Hitks. Still, he was 
thoroughly uncomfortable. He would have 
been glad that theinterview ended, except for 
the manner of it. Mr. Charybdis appeared, 
putting forward his son with a hearty air. 

“T want to see you making friends with 
this nice girl of mine, that I have discov- 
ered in my travels,” said he loudly. “ What 
sort of taste have you got? If I was a 
young fellow, I should have my name down 
m her day-book there, half a page or so. 
You are a dancing-jack, aren’t you ? You un- 
derstand this whirligig business, don’t you?” 

“ He must not be scolded,” said she; “ he 
has done his duty. We have an engagement, 
and it seems to me it is the very next one.” 

“Oh, you know him, do you? Well, he 
isn’t a spokesman, like our friend Hicks, 
here. He probably wont ever set any riv- 
erson fire. Still, you could take him along, 
I suppose, couldn’t you, as a favor to his 
family, if there was nobody else to be had ?” 

Far from being the backward youth de- 
picted by his father, the younger Charybdis, 
when removed from the shadow of his dom- 
ineering, was shrewd, quick, and even cyni- 
cally humorous,—quite likely in time to do 
credit to the head of the house. 

“ Isn’t he an incorrigible old barbarian ?” 

“No,” said Miss Lou, pleased with the 
broad compliments and fatherly kindness— 
so sadly unwonted to her—of the old gen- 
tleman; “I think he is as jolly and nice as 
he can be.” 

It was a most irrational thing ; yet, strange 
to say, Mr. Hicks found himself incommoded 
by bare observation of Miss Calderon's con- 
duct after that. She chatted with such fel- 
lows as Smallgood and the callowest of 
under-classmen, who scarcely knew the dif- 
ference between Agamemnon and Sergeant 
Bates, and made pretenses of assaulting them 
with her fan. The cool unconcern with 
which they encircled her waist and whirled 
her away in the dance, was calculated to 
excite pessimistic views of the future of any 
country in which such things were possible. 

He did not draw back, however, from call- 
ing upon her, in company with her brother, 
the following evening, at Miss Valentine’s, 
In the calmer circle of private life his excep- 
tional powers would have an opportunity to 
display themselves to their proper advantage. 

It is painful to have to record that this 
interview was scarcely more successful than 
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the first. The intellectual gifts of Mr. Hicks 
seemed to be under a strange eclipse. Miss 
Calderon held a pretty Maltese kitten in her 
lap, and interpolated cooings and adjurations 
to it into the conversation. 

Her brother looked stern reproach at her 
across the parlor. She affected not to under- 
stand, and wrinkled her forehead in puzzled 
inquiry. Other callers arrived, and she be- 
stowed her attention upon them. Mr. Hicks 
was discouraged into silence. Seeing this, 
she included presently in some discursive 
remark, “ Mr. Hicks, who seldom talks.” 

“You hardly appreciate how much I 
improve my mind by listening,” said he, 
with all the irony he dared indulge. 

She gave him for the first time a glance 
in which there was a trace of favor. Was 
she possibly a sort of slender Brunhilda, only 
to be won by an exhibition of rude mastery ? 

He arose to take his leave. 

“ Must you go?” said the tantalizing girl, 
who had paid him no sort of consideration. 

“ T fear I must,” returned Mr. Hicks, bow- 
ing gravely over his hat. 

When he last saw her, the kitten on her 
shoulder was endeavoring to play with her 
shining hair, and she was avoiding its paw, 
in a laughing panic. 

It will hardly be credited that so sage 
an inquirer into the evolutions of nations 
returned to his distant home, and there 
instituted complaints upon the score of his 
inability in dancing. 

“ But, my son,” replied his mother, “ I did 
everything in this world 

“TI know,” he said impatiently, “ but all 
the same, why did you not make me?” 
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CALDERON paid 
his visit to the 
Charybdises at 
Woodside, and it 
was returned with 
interest. Young 
Charybdis made a 
bold push to carry 
out his practical 
parent’s views with 
reference to the 
wealthy young 
lady. It was not 
noticeable that he 
made more decided 
headway thanother 
admirers, who were 
numerous. Still, she was but eighteen, 
and her property rights did not begin until 

















she was twenty-one. There was no reason 
for despair. 

Charybdis acquired a business education 
in the counting-room, and in course of time, 
with a partner who furnished the capital,— 
his own equivalent being his knowledge of 
affairs and acquaintance in the locality,— 
became a banker at Woodside. Much 
attention was directed to this point at that 
time. It was thought that investments 
could hardly be made more advantageously 
than in its fast appreciating improvements. 
Even the elder Charybdis, by placing 
mortgages liberally upon his scanty pos- 
sessions, was enabled to become a consider- 
able holder in the Woodside Land and 
Loan Company. 

Calderon chose for his pursuit in life 
medicine. 

The gifted Hicks naturally went into 
law. The second year he came to the 
metropolis to complete his studies. He 
brought with him a graphic memory of the 
capricious Miss Calderon. Men not being 
supposed to have any particular looks, the 
falling in love of women is probably more 
a matter of time for inspection of character 
and inward qualities. It must have hap- 
pened to Hicks, as it has to other men, to 
have fallen in love with comely feminine 
looks alone, since he had seen so little else 
of Miss Calderon by which his feeling could 
be accounted for. He longed for the per- 
petual companionship of this charming girl, 
as he might for that of a vase, a jewel, a 
lovely flower, to which it was no disparage- 
ment that he saw it for the first time. This 
he was too much of a theorist to admit, but 
constructed for her an ideal nature in keep- 
ing with the fair appearance that won him. 
He pleased himself to imagine through her 
waywardness a generous soul and an inter- 
est in the nobler part of life. And indeed 
in this he was not so farwrong. Her faults 
were largely those of the too lax government 
of a maiden aunt who had succeeded to the 
direction of the Calderon household when 
it was, years before, bereft by death of 
both parents. 

He ascertained that Calderon had gone 
to Vienna for superior advantages. This 
rendered the re-opening of the acquaintance 
more difficult. His early rebuffs were by 
no means forgotten. Still he believed that 
he had learned much in the meantime, 
and that he was ready, if an opening oc- 
curred, to laugh with her at the recollection 
of their unpropitious beginning. 

“We have the advice from some quar- 
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ter,” he began with easy confidence, “ that 
if you make a good impression the first 
time, you had better stay away, not to spoil 
it. I have determined, you see, to try if 
the reverse is not the case also. Our first 
meeting, I fancy, did not quite come up to 
expectation on either side. I thought you 
were a little rude, and you thought I was 
a little stupid, perhaps. Is it not so?” 

“TI can hardly be expected to answer for 
your impression ; but that was not far from 
mine.” 

“You are frank.” 

“It was you who began it. Did you not 
say I was rude?” ; 

“ T—ah—that is—it was an unfortunate 
expression. Allow me to withdraw it. I 
will say rather that I thought extremely 
charming and—a—amiable.” 

“Perhaps you mean to imply that you do 
not think so zow ?” 

“Truly,” said the badgered young man, 
with a burst of honest conviction, “ I think 
you are perfectly ferocious.” 

She threw back her head and laughed 
musically. He frowned a moment and then 
could not refrain from following her example. 

After this there was a better understand- 
ing between them. As he had surrendered 
there was no longer need of her attitude 
of perpetual menace. But having surren- 
dered he could not expect to escape some 
of the inconveniences of a prisoner of war. 
Not being a dancing man, among other 
things, so far from progressing toward the 
dazzlingly favored position to which his 
ambition aspired, he was not even admitted 
to the select and inner coterie of intimates. 
He staid about growing more and more 
fond of her, but went away at last without 
saying anything to her of his passion, fan- 
cying it would be useless. 

Shortly after she joined her brother in 
Europe. 

Hicks fumed about his office for the 
practice of the law, when he had one, in 
a temper far from exemplary. There were 
substantial reasons why he could not press 
his suit even if he had encouragement. 
He had a fortune in his education, as the 
saying is; but then that was all he had. 
This at one time had not given him any 
concern. Used to what might be called 
the black-board and text-book point of view, 
and hardly aware of the existence of any 
other, he had expected to step out into the 
world and claim the welcome which it ex- 
tends to the man of education as a matter of 
course. The man of ability needs no friends. 





He began to discover that there is a re- 
spectable amount of ability already afloat, 
and that during the adaptation of the ex- 
pensively prepared citizen to its practical 
requirements, the world gets along very 
comfortably with the citizen prepared for 
his place by his quick wits and hard knocks. 
The student should have internal resources, 
to compensate him for his slower material 
progress. This is the philosophy of it. But 
it is astonishing how cavalierly very good 
philosophy may be treated by a young man 
who would like to be able to marry at once. 

Of matters that had interested him in the 
past, he took out, about this time, the man- 
uscript on the decay of nations, which had 
been ambitiously reserved for printing, and 
tossed it into the fire. In his abundant 
leisure he tinkered wistfully from time to 
time at the patent anchor which the navi- 
gators of Bell Dock had thought so well of. 
He could see no fault in it, yet he knew 
how often the later discovery of some slight 
oversight vitiates the result of the most 
painful labors. He recalled the sudden 
fortunes one reads of every day in such 
matters. 

“ Ah, I am no such Aladdin fellow as to 
have anything of that sort happen to me!” 
he sighed. 

This invention claimed increased holding 
power, quick tripping, and ease of carting 
and storage, by virtue of pivoting the flukes 
upon the shank, and also exemption from 
the fouling of the cable—all substantially as 
desctibed. It was unceremoniously laid 
away to rest when the patentee obtained 
employment in an important bank case. 
He acquitted himself so well in this as to 
secure quite a little run, of business. 

The Calderons returned from abroad,—the 
young lady with a supply of Paris toilettes, 
which were not needed to bring her old 
admirers speedily about her,—the doctor, 
with his diplomas, and the intent, which he 
immediately carried into effect, of establish- 
ing his office in an eligible location. To estab- 
lish a practice was quite a different matter. 
As, according to report, a soldier is only 
killed in battle at an expense of a ton of 
lead, so every patient secured by the doctor 
cost him a small fortune in time and money. 
And even when the patient was secured, an 
over-anxiety of attention, naively betraying 
his inexperience, was apt to lose him. With 
the best intentions in the world he had not, 
in short, “the art of getting along.” He 
was of a frank and confiding nature, an 
uncertainty of judgment, and a quickness 
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of temper, which increased rather than 
diminished his liability to be imposed upon. 

Hicks managed to be present to wel- 
come the Calderons back. For a year, 
thereafter, he used as many pretexts for 
visits to the metropolis as his ingenuity 
could devise. His affection covered with a 
halo everything connected with her. If 
he did not find her or her brother he lis- 
tened to the quite ordinary talk of the 
maiden aunt with ardent interest. 

At last he proposed to her. It was very 
inadvertently done, though nothing else had 
been in his heart and almost on his lips 
ever since her return. His affairs were much 
improved, but by no means in a condition to 
correspond with his romantic view that in 
marriage the man should bestow, and not 
receive. The weakening influence of these 
reflections no doubt had its effect upon the 
result. 

There was sent home, while he was call- 
ing upon her, a package of photographs, 
which she had had taken some days before. 
She graciously allowed him to keep one of 
these portraits. Emboldened by this mark 
of favor, he rashly broached the idea of his 
inconceivable happiness if he might be 
allowed at some time to hope to claim the 
dear original. 

She rejected him, of course. Who ever 
heard of being snapped up like that, all in a 
minute? It was enough to take one’s breath 
away. And there was certainly nothing 
very novel about the manner of it. 

He renewed his applications from time to 
time. It got to be a kind of quaint contro- 
versy between them. 

“TI tell you wo,” she said at one time. 
“T may like you well enough, but I am not 
in love with you. You have gray eyes, for 
one thing, and you know you have oftén 
heard me say I couldn’t bear them.” 

“ They are not gray—exactly—besides— 
why, what a reason that is!” he complained 
harassingly. 

“It does not make any difference what 
the reason is. That is not the reason—but 
I don’t wish to hear any more about it.” 

He did not make a confidant of the doc- 
tor in his trouble, though often upon the 
point of doing so. - The latter was very 
much occupied in his own affairs, and, it 
must be admitted. having seen more of the 
world, had considerably abated the extreme 
reverence in which he had once held his 
former friend. 

In the unfavorable condition of the doc- 
tor’s practice, he was fond of taking counsel. 





| Hicks had nothing more practical to recom- 


mend than perseverance. It was only Cha- 
rybdis who—not at first, but after a while, 
as if by a sudden fortunate inspiration— 
came forward with a definite suggestion. 

“T will tell you frankly,” said he, biting 
his cigar tight, and throwing back his hands 
over his head, in the doctor’s comfortable 
office, “ that it seems to me you are not in 
the right thing. It is not worth while to 
make a man feel more uncomfortable than 
he naturally is; therefore I never cared to 
say much about it. But your thoroughness, 
your habit of detail, your theoretical notions 
of economy, are all pretty much thrown 
away in this; and besides, it is so much 
overcrowded. Your talent is more of the 
business order. There, it is out now; but 
it is hard for me to be anything but square 
and flat upon what I really think.” 

“No?” said Calderon, pleased to have 
so formidable a list of talents laid to his 
credit. “ Why,I don’t know half the time 
the right window to go to to get my checks 
cashed.” 

“Oh, the details are nothing when one 
has the head. In some such line as mine, 
now, I should not wonder if you made the 
biggest kind of a strike,” said Charybdis, 
with a final air. 

This was not a merely random conversa- 
tion. By a singular coincidence, it appeared 
soon after that Charybdis’s partner, Billhead, 
was anxious to dispose of his interest. He 
wished to get out,—to have an opportunity 
to travel, and that sort of thing. He was 
an eccentric fellow, who let no sacrifice 
stand in his way when he had once made 
up his mind to do a thing. Here, therefore, 
was a half-interest in an established, profita- 
ble concern—everything first-class, large 
and rapidly increasing custom, gilt-edged 
names, shares of the Crooked Air Line and 
Woodside Land and Loan Company—to be 
had for less than the original investment. 
It was such a chance as might not occur 
again in—one could not tell how long. 
Charybdis, senior, was much interested in the 
idea when, as it appeared, he heard of it for 
the first time. It seemed to him the very 
thing. How fitting that an old friendship 
should be thus cemented by a close business 
connection. And then the unhesitating con- 
fidence they would have in each other! As 
to Tom, there, he knew he would trust his 
friend with untold millions. 

“You are right, I would,” said the gen- 
erous Tom. 

Absurd as it seemed to himself in the 
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beginning, Calderon became a_ banker. 
Half of the purchase money paid to Bill- 
head—a singular formality—was given to 
Charybdis ; it almost looked like a commis- 
.sion. Billhead retired to his opportunities 
for travel with a small shred of his original 
capital; but even this he appeared to accept 
with considerable content. He had the— 
perhaps erroneous—idea that the bank was 
upon the brink of dissolution, and that he 
was well out of it at any price. 

Woodside continued to improve as a field 
for investments. The capital of the bank 
was increased, and all of Calderon’s funds 
by degrees transferred thither. It was nat- 
ural too that, her own brother being a banker, 
the money of Miss Calderon should be depos- 
ited with Charybdis & Calderon. 

The new arrangement caused a close inti- 
macy between the two families. Miss.Cal- 
deron visited the Charybdises. Their home 
had a somewhat needy air; they drove a 
ramshackle conveyance, and the numerous 
small children were somewhat unkempt. 
But nothing could exceed the fatherly good- 
ness to her of the old gentleman. She 
petted the boisterous little children, and re- 
flected that kind hearts, and not imposing 
appearances, are the chief treasures of life. 

Calderon acquired the glib method of 
counting bills and became his own teller. 
The New York residence was disposed of, 
and he settled with his family at Woodside. 

Long before this, Hicks had dropped off 
and was rarely heard from. A man puts 
up with a good deal, but the conviction was 
forced upon him that the heart for whose 
sympathy and affection he so longed was 
hopelessly hard toward him. 

His réle when he retired to Blankburg 
was at first one of sullen moodiness. Then 
his resentment accomplished what all other 
combined motives had not been able to, he 
became a dancing man and threw himself 
into the gayest company. This was not 
long in being followed—as the custom is— 
by reports of especial devotion here and 
there. These reached Miss Calderon, and 
she characterized such fickle and faithless 
conduct as it deserved. On his side, some 
accounts of her, to which he did not lend a 
willing ear, came to him through the Brais- 
teds of Woodside, a family with whom he 
was connected by one of his middle names. 
An engagement to Charybdis, her brother’s 
partner, was even spoken of—a most natural 
incident. 

At the end of five years from his first 
presentation, if Alexander Dwight Braisted 





Hicks was still a prig, it was not for want 
of hard knocks and acquaintance with some 
new phases of life. His elusive dream of 
happiness and the sharp regrets by which 
its disappointment was followed, by degrees 
lost their vividness. He relaxed his spas- 
modic gayety and settled back into some- 
thing like his normal self. The patent 
anchor had never been fully abandoned by 
him as a speculative source of fortune. In 
the vacation which he allowed himself this 
year, he had the fancy to have one cast upon 
a large scale, and set about procuring a 
quantity of miniature models, to be distrib- 
uted among manufacturers. If it did no 
good, it could do no harm at any rate. 

In the midst of it he was summoned to 
draw some confidential papers for the Brais- 
teds of Woodside. He put his models in 
his pocket and took the train. 


Ill, 


Hicks would very much have pre- 
ferred not to go to Woodside, which was 
the focus to him of so painful a mem- 
ory. But his business was a matter of a 
few hours only, and it was far from likely 
that he should meet her. He found one 
of the younger Braisteds awaiting him, the 
junior of a firm upon the main street, which, 
according to the gold inscription upon the 
blue shades of the plate-glass windows, 
dealt in real estate and commercial paper. 
The principal had not come down. While 
awaiting his arrival they talked a little of the 
business in hand and then of general mat- 
ters—among the rest the patent. The 
models were being exhibited to Braisted 
when a pony phaeton containing two ladies 
drew up atthe sidewalk. One of them was 
Miss Calderon. Asmall attendant in livery 
was dismounting from a perch behind to 
enter with a message, but the young Mr. 
Braisted anticipated him and hurried out to 
meet them. 

“ We want you for to-morrow evening,” said 
Miss Calderon. “It is a little German, for 
Annie,—very unpremeditated,—I am seeing 
everybody myself. She insists upon going 
away, when I thought she was going to 
make me such a nice long visit. Tell her 
how bad she is.” 

He looked at her companion, who was 
Miss Valentine, and she smiled from under 
her parasol in deprecation of her badness. 

“ What is that ?” inquired Miss Calderon 
noticing the little shining anchor he held in 
his hand from the interrupted examination. 
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“It is a patent,” he replied, transferring 
it from his forefinger and thumb to hers. 
“ And by the way Mr. Hicks’s—you know 
him. We were just looking at it together.” 

“Oh, is Mr. Hicks here ? ” 

She darted a glance at the window and 
doubtless saw him there regarding her with 
a gloomy and contemplative air. 

“ Mr. Hicks will possibly favor us, too.” 

It would give Mr. Braisted pleasure to go 
andaskhim. He returned with Hicks, now 
quite in control of the painful emotions which 
her sudden apparition had caused him. 

“ How do you do?” she began. “ Isn’t 
it a lovely day?” One would have thought 
they had only parted yesterday on the most 
ordinary terms. “A little company, you 
know—to-morrow evening. It is so fortu- 
nate you are here. You do not care for 
dancing, I believe, but we will try to amuse 
you in some way. My brother does not 
either, anylonger. He is getting to be such 
an inveterate man of business. We have 
been admiring your patent. Isn’t it pretty ? 
They would make such nice favors for my 
German.” 

“ Possibly they could not be put to better 
use,” said the young man, feeling a grow- 
ing inability to cherish resentment in her 
presence. “They are spoiled in casting 
by the omission of the name and date; I 
shall have to get a newlot. They are quite 
at your service if you wish them.” 

“ Really ? Can you spare them?” 

“Oh yes, perfectly,” and he drew a 
handful from his pocket and placed them 
in her lap. 

“They will be such a novelty. There 
must be pink—no—blue ribbons run through 
the rings and formed into little rosettes. I 
shall not fail to give you all the credit. 
You will see what a success they will be.” 

“T fear I shall not be able to,” said he, 
regretting already the concession he had 
made and foreseeing sore consequences of 
bitterness and repining from this contact, 
brief as it was. “Iam here but for a few 
hours. I was not intending to remain.” 

“ But you could if you wished to; and 
you might come on James’s account,” she 
said as she abandoned him with an appear- 
ance of reluctance. 

“Tt doesn’t look hardly right,” said 
Braisted, as they turned back to the office. 
“ She is a nice girl and all that, but it seems 
as if it would be a little more decent for 
them to try to get along without Germans 
at a time like this.” 

“ Time like this? What sort of a time is 





it that people who can afford to should not 
give parties if they wish ?” 

You haven’t heard then—but how should 
yom P—about Cirybdis and Calderon’s 

What!” in sharp surprise. “ No, what 
is the matter with'it ?” 

“ Oh, they are going all to pieces. It is 
hardly a secret, at least from us; we are in 
somewhat the same line and have a chance 
to get points. They are loaded down, I 
understand, with all sorts of trash—a good 
deal of it old Charybdis’s paper, Land and 
Loan Company stock, and so on. I should 
not be surprised to hear of their going up 
at any moment. I doubt whether creditors 
will be pleased to recall these goings-on so 
close to the smash—that’s all.” 

“Then you will not go?” 

“Oh yes, I shall. I think I can stand it 
if they can.” 

“ But is it certain that Miss Calderon 
knows of this ?” 

“Tt is possible, now I think of it, that 
that simpleton of a brother, who has prob- 
ably lost her money with the rest, may have 
been afraid to tell her yet. I would not 
care to be in his place. He wont be able 
to support himself when he is out, much less 
her.” 

“ But she is engaged to Charybdis, is she 
not? He will be better able to provide for 
her.” 

“There was talk of that at one time, but 
there has been little appearance of it lately. 
That is one of the bad signs. Charybdis 
knows better than anybody else what the 
advantages of marrying her are. I like the 
fellow, in a sort of a way—he is good com- 
pany ; but I believe he is capable of throw- 
ing a girl over in a minute, if he thought he 
could better himself.” 

The intelligence he had heard filled 
Hicks with profound sorrow. He changed 
his purpose and determined to remain to 
the ill-fated entertainment. A gleam of 
promise, possibly the lambent flicker of a 
will-o’-the-wisp, but possibly too a ray from 
a far-off, friendly window, shone to him in 
the darkness in which he had so long been 
walking. 

He sought out Calderon, and had the 
miserable story from him almost at once. 
The bankrupt made a faint attempt at face- 
tiousness. 

“Tt is your first visit,” said he. “If you 
had delayed longer, you would have been 
too late. We are going to put the shutters 


up.” 
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“Ts it so bad as that?” 
“ It is worse than you can possibly imag- 
I have not a dollar in the world, 


ine. 

Hicks. And poor Lou! I care little for 

myself, but what shall I say to her?” 
“What! Hers too?” 


“ Every dollar of it—every penny of it.” 

“ And what has become of it ?” 

“That I cannot tell you. Ask Charyb- 
dis. Everything was in his hands. I 
almost suspect him of being a swindling 





you,” said the unhappy young man, mani- 
festing an almost imbecile suspicion now 
when nothing was at stake. “Oh, forgive 
me! I cannot feel that I have a friend in 
the world.” 

He brought his accounts with helpless 
docility, and scanned the face of his friend, 
as he made his computations, with painful 
interest. ‘The inquiry but served to con- 
firm the worst suspicions. These confiding 
young people had been shamelessly robbed, 
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“ALL ADVANCED WITH A GENTLY BALANCING MOVEMENT.” 


scoundrel, Hicks. Oh, why am I so en- 
snared and plundered, when I have tried 
so hard to make an honorable position in 
the world ?” 

“Let me ask one thing more. Does 
Miss Calderon know of this ?” 

“ No, I have not yet told her, and I have 
not the heart to until this festivity of hers is 
over and her friend is gone. She shall have 
one more happy day. That is the limit to 
which my notable capacity for affairs ex- 
tends,” said he, bitterly. 

Hicks had had among his first cases 
one, the study of which had given him an 
acquaintance with details of fraudulent 
banking which might be useful now. He 
proposed that they should begin at once, 
while everything lay open to them, an ex- 
amination of the books. 

“If I could trust you—if I could trust 
VoL. XVI.—62. 





under the cloak of the most sacred senti- 
ments, romantic. and‘ generous friendship, 
hospitality, and pretended fatherly care. It 
extended far into the night, and was 
resumed at day-break. Hicks was still 
bending over the ledgers when Charybdis 
arrived, 

“To what may we attribute this kind 
interest in our affairs?” said the senior 
partner, turning pale. 

“Permit me to refer you to Mr. Cal- 
deron,” said Hicks, who, philosopher as he 
was, could have choked the perjured rascal 
with a relish, 

It was under these circumstances—the 
sword of Damocles snapping its last retain- 
ing filament above it—that the dainty and 
light-hearted diversion of Miss Calderon’s 
German took place. 

It was a multitude of charming plays, 
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such as might have been those of the shep- 
herds in a Watteau’s “ Arcadia.” They gave 
each other the names of flowers. They 
raised a May-pole with colored streamers, 
and a tapestry, over which partners were 
chosen by taking hands at random. A lady 
rejected suitors who were brought behind 
her and reflected in a mirror, until her ca- 
price was pleased. They decorated each 
other according to the varying opportuni- 
ties of the dance with stars, crosses, rosettes, 
butterflies for the hair, scarfs jingling with 
silver bells, They gave each other bon- 
bons and roses. Sometimes a motley group 
appeared, dancing in caps and garments of 
tissue paper issuing from gilt mottoes which 
opened with an explosion. There were 
labyrinths, phalanxes, enchainments; flight 
and chase, captivity and escape. Through 
all breathed unceasingly the soft and en- 
gaging measure of the waltz, to which the 
combinations constantly recurred, as_ if 
it were a refrain declaring that definite 
schemes are vain and the only good is in a 
joyous whirl. A zest of the unforeseen and 
unpremeditated pervaded the whole; so 
those who especially desired to have it so 
pleased themselves in their sudden fortuitous 
meetings with fancies of a special interposi- 
tion in their behalf. 

The departing guest received the regrets 
of her friends in raiment of pink, as soft 
and pleasing as the amiable manners which 
she displayed. The young hostess was 
radiant in some warm, cream-tinted robe 
of silk, which shot slight sparkles through a 
covering of lace, as ripples shine upon the 
water in a shifting mist. 

A number of elderly persons were pres- 
ent. They regarded the dancing for a 
while, and then dispersed to their own 
amusements. A party found entertainment 
at whist, and audible laughter and contro- 
versy from time to time showed that they 
gave it no languid interest. A slender couple 
overlooked their hands now and then and 
passed on, exchanging glances of quizzical 
amusement at the continued enjoyment in 
life of people whom so much of the world 
had gone over. 

Among them was the senior Charybdis, 
whose invitation could not have been coun- 
termanded by Calderon without exciting 
suspicion, and who presented himself by 
way of showing that he could not be sup- 
posed to know more about the affairs of any 
one banking institution than another. He 


sat by the wall and conversed with Mr. 
Boltwood—a wealthy ex-ship-owner, who 





had some time since retired to Woodside to 
live at ease—upon governmental reform. 

“The suffrage needs purification,” said 
Charybdis ; “there’s the point. I would make 
any tampering with it the worst offense on 
the statute-book. I would hang the fellow 
that did it as high as Haman, or imprison 
him for life. It is our only safeguard. To 
tamper with the suffrage is to poison the 
only remedy upon which a republic has to 
rely.” 

“Sound,” said Mr. Boltwood; “double 
up the penalties. After that we want to 
find some better way of getting at thieving 
rascals in private life. The laws do not 
reach half of them as they are fixed at 
present.” 

This was not at all a personal remark, 
yet it caused Mr. Charybdis to wince a 
little. 

A very young girl, blonde and smiling,— 
Boltwood’s daughter,—approached them 
and gave her father a little anchor of curious 
construction which had fallen to her in 
the allotment of Hicks’s contribution of 
“ favors.” 

“J have brought something to amuse 
you, papa; it is in your line,” said she; 
* please keep it for me.” 

He took it carelessly, and, with some 
pleasant admonition, dismissed her to her 
merry-making, and continued the talk upon 
the reform of society with Charybdis. 

Hicks leaned upon a door-jamb, and the 
varied changes of the dance swept by him. 
He regarded this reveling upon the brink 
of ruin with a gloomy eye. “His glance 
constantly sought its bright central figure. 
The tenderness with which he now regarded 
her was mingled with foreboding and com- 
passion. An ineffectual circle of projects to 
save her revolved in his brain. 

As he meditated, he saw her driven toward 
him, with two companions, by a gentleman 
who managed the team with whip and silken 
reins. A lady was gathering a similar team 
of gentlemen. She came and threw the 
ribbon over him. He protested, but with- 
out avail, and all advanced with a gently 
balancing movement, keeping time to the 
music. Each lady was the partner of him 
to whom she found herself opposite when 
they closed. 

The slightest involuntary shade of vexa- 
tion crossed the fair countenance of Miss 
Calderon when she saw into whose hands 
she was falling. How stupid of him to 
allow himself to be involved in these mat- 
ters when he knew nothing of them! Never- 
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theless, she held out her arms to be taken 
with graceful resignation. She could make 
some pretext, after a semblance of a turn or 
two, to avoid embarrassment in the public 
gaze. 
hers without a jar, and they glided away to- 
gether in a harmony as perfect as that of 
the enchanting music. Never had she been 
more lightly and firmly supported ; never had 
she danced with more delicious ease. She 
could have wished that the measure might 
neverstop. He revolved her, turning slowly, 
to her place. She placed her hand upon 
her side, panting a little with the pleasant 
exercise. , 

“ How did you come to learn ?” she asked, 
with a vivacious interest. 

He could not refrain froma slight revenge. 

“ The fascinations of our Blankburg ladies 
were too much ; I had to yield,” he said. 

“Oh! Well, I suppose you think you have 
done something very wonderful.” 

“ No, not in the least wonderful.” 

He felt his spirits a little elated by this 
episode, and allowed the thought of the 
morrow to be a little mazed in the joyous 
brightness and movement. So good a part- 
ner did not lack further invitations, Miss 
Calderon observed his affable acceptance 
of them, and his graceful carriage, with a 
peculiar air. 

At midnight the young men brought to 
their partners, who folded over the skirts 
of their silken garments and spread napkins 
upon their laps, salads, fruits and ices. A 
number bestowed themselves with merry 
chattering upon the stairs. Professor Ray- 
berg, a handsome man of thirty, with a 
short, pointed beard, narrated to them the 
story of Leo, the McMurray’s mastiff, who 
had come stalking gravely into the house 
with a ham, stolen nobody knew how or 
where. 

“Good for Leo!” was the comment; 
“that is a dog worth having. He might 
be trained to keep the house supplied with 
provisions free of cost.” 

“This teaches us never to resist tempta- 
tion,” said one by way of moral. 

“For my part,” said the professor re- 
suming his salad, “it is the only thing I 
cannot resist.” 

“Ts there somebody who would like to 
bring me a hydrant punch ?” called a young 
lady from an upper stair. It was her accom- 


plished way of asking for a glass of water. 
In the music-room a young man said to 

a young woman, swinging upon the piano- 

stool, “ Play something, Miss Maud.” 


To her surprise his step melted into |. 





“T only play a little for my own amasze- 
ment,” she replied. 

The constant lover found means to be 
employed as the servitor of Miss Calderon. 

e bustle retired from about them, and he 
found himself alone with her. 

The altered relation of their affairs, the 
calamity which was impending over her, 
gave him a sudden courage to declare his 
passion, which he had never before pos- 
sessed 


“T never half dared to talk to you,” he 
was saying, before she had had an opportu- 
nity to make a word of comment, “I 
was troubled about my affairs. It was like 
looking in at the window of a candy shop 
without money to buy. It seems to me, 
if they had been anything as they are now, I[ 
should have carried you by storm, somehow.” 

“ Well, I must say—If that isn’t the most 
extraordinary ”" Her eyes closed in- 
finitesimally, and she speculated perhaps 
upon what his processes of carrying her by 
storm might have been,—“ Well, I can tell 
you, sir, you wouldn't,” she replied. 

“T am looking for the young man that 
had the head on his shoulders to get up 
this idea,” said a sonorous voice close by. 
The comfortable figure of Mr. Boltwood 
appeared before them, dangling the little 
anchor by its bit of ribbon. Hicks, in his 
vexation, could have wished him tied to a 
specimen of the largest size and sunk in 
deep sea soundings. 

“A moment,” he apologized to the in- 
truder; and then turning back said to the 
sweet girl, in a low, caressing tone, “ Do 
not answer now. Only think of it. Think 
of it if—any misfortune should happen.” 

“It seems to me that you have a good 
thing here, young man,” said Mr. Boltwood. 

“Yes, quite likely, possibly,” said Hicks, 
inclined to take him for a garrulous old 
gentleman, and nothing more. 

“TI should not wonder if it was so good 
a thing that it might pay the right parties 
to make it up,” he continued. “I know a 
thing of this kind when I see it. It is in 
my line, you see. I am both an old sailor 
and a ship-owner. I have probably fitted out 
in my time vessels enough to fill the navy- 
yard.” 

It may be imagined that the inventor 
speedily laid aside his querulousness. The 
result of the interview was an appointment. 
Mr. Boltwood desired to meet the young 
man again after he had taken a square look 
at the improvement. 

It was a week, during most of which Hicks 
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was laboriously occupied in the affairs of 
her brother, before he returned to Miss 
Calderon. The bankruptcy had come and 
gone. She had taken the shock of it and 
was looking into the future despondently 
but with some calmness. He had to 
announce to her the surprising success of 
his patent. It appeared that Boltwood, 
tired of his unfamiliar idleness, was sighing 
to embark again in some active enterprise. 
He found this invention, the value of which 
his experienced eye recognized, suited to 
his purpose. They were to push it with a 
liberal capital and go on at once to erect 
buildings for its manufacture. There was 
no telling what they should make in the 
very first year. When you think of the 
number of ships and the indispensable use it 
will be to them, any moderate estimate 
seemed paltry. 

It was very agreeable of course for him ; 
but Miss Calderon could hardly be expected 
to indulge much enthusiasm for the good 
fortune of others with her own affairs in 
such unhappy condition. Was it delicate 
in him to dwell upon it at a time like this? 
She was already in correspondence with a 
view to teaching. Still she congratulated 
him faintly. 

He turned suddenly to a new subject, 
assuming in this a far more diffident tone. 

“TI have come to receive my answer,” 
said he. 

She had hardly thought, after what had 





happened, that he would come back. Ifhe 
had, it was doubtless in pursuance of a fan- 
cied sense of duty. Yet he had spoken of 
a misfortune ; could it be possible that he 
had known of these calamities in advance ? 
But then even if it were so, and his offer 
had contemplated her present situation, 
ought she to accept the sacrifice,—for sacri- 
fice it was? Were there not innumerable 
girls superior to her in every way, and with 
fortunes too who'would be glad to marry him ? 

“No,” said she, twisting her hands 
slightly in her lap, with a nervous motion, 
“ IT have concluded not to—accept.” 

“ Oh, don’t say so, darling,” he appealed, 
bending toward her. 

“ Yes, you think just because I have lost” 

she began with a faint reminiscence 
of her old manner. 

“No, I don’t think anything of the kind. 
I know you had just as lief refuse me now 
as not. You are capable of it. But it can- 
not be put upon that ground. If you give 
Germans, and introduce people’s patents 
and make their fortunes, I suppose you are 
entitled to some of the proceeds, You are 
as wealthy as anybody. Any other agent 
would take the whole.” 

“ But your fascinating Blankburg young 
ladies, of whom you think so much?” said 
she, retreating to her last position. 

“ Nonsense! there is not one of them 
worth mentioning in the same century with 
you.” 





RECALLINGS FROM 


TEXAS AND THE PEACE 


Our policy, as a nation, toward the Afri- 
can and Indian races has been indefensible, 
as the conduct of the strong toward the 


weak in this world usually is. But aside 
from these blots on our history, I think we 
have reason to rejoice that our country, in 
her relations to foreign nations, has been 
habitually just, moderate, forbearing. 

She has not escaped blame; who does in 
this captious, partisan age? She was bit- 
terly reproached by a minority of her own 
citizens because of the measures which 
brought about the annexation of Texas and 
the war with Mexico. I, myself, an actor 
throughout the entire period, cognizant alike 
of the details and of the motives which 
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underlay the national policy, and now look- 
ing back (after thirty years’ interval for dis- 
passionate thought) on these busy and 
exciting scenes, fail to detect, in the action 
of our government toward a neighboring 
republic, aught of undue ambition, aggres- 
sion or injustice. Now that these events 
are matters of history, not of party eulogy 
or party cavil, it may interest those who 
would think well of their country to have 
the main facts, and the international law 
bearing on the case, here very briefly brought 
to their remembrance. 

Texas, originally included in our purchase 
of Louisiana from France in 1803, and 
ceded by us to Spain as part consideration 
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in the purchase of Florida in 1819, was 
wrested from Spain by Mexico in virtue of 
the revolutionary war of 1822. In 1824 
Mexico adopted a federal constitution, and 
Texas (including Coahuila) was erected into 
one of the “ constituent and sovereign states 
of the Mexican confederacy.” But when, 
six years later, she applied for a state con- 
stitution, her petition was treated with con- 
tempt and her commissioner cast into prison. 
Finally, in 1834, Santa Anna usurped 
supreme power. ‘The states resisted un- 
availingly this abrogation of the federal 
compact. The legislature of Texas was 
dissolved at the point of the bayonet. It 
was the last straw. Texas, like the col- 
onies in 1776, finding her “ repeated peti- 
tions answered only by repeated injury,” 
declared, as they did, for independence, and 
backed the declaration, as they backed it, 
by the sword. A year later the Texans 
literally annihilated Santa Anna’s army, took 
the general himself prisoner, and he and 
four thousand miserable survivors, utterly at 
the mercy of the conquerors, were suffered 
to depart unharmed only after signature of 
a treaty acknowledging the independence 
of Texas. It was the last serious effort made 


by Mexico to recover her lost province. 


Several months after this decisive battle, 
to wit, in the autumn of 1836, Andrew Jack- 
son being President, Texas formally applied 
for admission into our confederacy. The 
overture was rejected. “A too early move- 
ment,” said Jackson, “ might subject us to 
the charge of seeking to establish the claims 
of our neighbor's territory with a view to its 
subsequent acquisition by ourselves.” To 
the same overture, renewed a year later to 
Martin Van Buren, that President made a 
similar reply. Then eight years more were 
suffered to elapse, Texas the while maintain- 
ing her separate independence, undisturbed 
on the part of Mexico, save by a slumbering 
war of paper menaces, backed by no effort 
more respectable than the brief raids of 
three several marauding parties made at 
long intervals into her western border, 
marked by rapine and massacre, but neither 
of which had been able to maintain its foot- 
ing on Texan soil for more than eight days.* 
It was under these circumstances, and only 





*I verified all these facts carefully at the. time, 
adducing my authorities when speaking on the sub- 
ject. r. Webster, in his dispatch to the Mexican 
Government of June 22d, 1842, had truly said, “ The 
war is not only useless but hopeless without attaina- 
ble object.” 





in 1845, that Texas was at last annexed to 
the United States. 

Seven or eight years previous to this we 
had acknowledged the independence of 
Texas, not only de facto, as during the first 
year, but de jure also. One of our states- 
men, equally eminent and conservative, 
Daniel Webster, then Secretary of State, 
writing in July, 1842, to the Mexican min- 
ister, Bocanegra, had said : 

“M. de Bocanegra appears to forget that, 
while the United States are at peace with 
Mexico, they are also at peace with Texas; 
that both stand on the same footing; and 
that since 1837 the United States have 
regarded Texas as an independent sover- 
eignty.” 

Yet, despite the actual state of the case, 
indorsed by such unimpeachable authority, 
prominent Whig leaders and newspapers of 
the day brought railing accusation against 
the advocates of annexation. The respect- 
able “ National Intelligencer” scrupled not 
to assail them as a band of land-robbers 
bent on filching from Mexico, without color 
of title, two hundred million acres of her 
territory. Winthrop, Congressman from 
Massachusetts, able and influential, charac- 
terized the proposal as a scheme “ monstrous 
beyond all power of expression,” as a 
project “contrary to the law of nations, and 
in violation of the good faith of our own 
country.” Caleb Smith, afterward Lin- 
coln’s Secretary of the Interior, declared 
that it was a flagrant attempt “to rob Mex- 
ico of a part of her territory ;” and many 
others followed in the same strain. Some 
of our Western politicians adopted a still 
more intemperate tone, as witness the noted 
Whig orator, Corwin, rejoicing in the sobri- 
quet of the “wagon-boy of Ohio.” Said 
he: “Some of our political opponents seem 
to think that the Mexicans ought to hail our 
advent into their distracted country with 
joy. Were I a citizen of Mexico, I would 
welcome such intruders with bloody hands 
to hospitable graves.” 

I regard it to this day as a marvel that 
men of standing and journals of repute 
should have risked their reputations by such 
a notorious perversion of the law and the 
facts. For there is not a principle of the 
international law more firmly established or 
better known to every well-read statesman 
than this: that territory obtained by con- 
quest and securely held, without probable 
hope of recovery, becomes the lawful prop- 
7 the .possessor. 

exico, of all countries, had the least 
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right to question this international rule. She 
held her own provinces by the right of revo- 
lution. In truth, at the time she established 
her federal union, namely in 1824, she held 
these provinces far less securely as against 
Spain than did the Texans hold Texas in 
1845 as against Mexico. For in 1824 the 
Spaniards still occupied one of Mexico's 
strongest castles, that of San Juan de Ulua; 
and five years later, to wit in July, 1829, 
Spain had sent against Mexico a force of 
thirteen ships of war and five thousand land 
troops, landing these troops at the mouth 
of the Tampico without opposition, and 
maintaining during two months, albeit un- 
successfully, a war of reconquest. 

Mexico, as may readily be imagined, was 
greatly encouraged by the abuse which our 
government thus met at the hands of the 
opposition. At first she contented herself 
by seeking assurance that Texas should not 
fall to us; and to this intent she made to 
her, in the summer of 1844, while the ques- 
tion of annexation was pending, a formal 
offer to recognize her independence on con- 
dition that she would not annex herself to 
any other power. This project defeated, 
she fell back on her original claim, and the 
manner in which she did so is one of the 
curiosities of diplomacy. It happened in 
this wise. In annexing Texas, Congress 
had left open, for adjustment by treaty, the 
western boundary question, as between the 
line of the Nueces and that of the Rio 
Grande. President Polk, seconding the 
conciliatory design of Congress, had acted 
with great moderation. Overlooking alike 
the abrupt departure and war-like threats of 
Almonte (then Mexican minister at Wash- 
ington), the breach of faith of one Mexican 
administration, and the insulting charges 
preferred by another, he had sought, again 
and again, to open a friendly negotiation 
with Mexico. Disappointed in our over- 
tures to Herreda, we still proffered peace to 
Paredes. Repulsed by Paredes, we ten- 
dered the olive-branch to Santa Anna. In 
vain ; their claim was nothing less than the 
restitution of Texas, east to the Sabine. 

The curious and noteworthy point in the 
case is not that Mexico, taking courage 
from the dissensions in our own ranks, 
should have reiterated a visionary claim ; it 
is her unabashed mendacity in selecting a 
basis whereon to erect that claim. Unwilling 
to stultify herself before the world by denying 
what every publicist of repute declares,— 
that conquest, followed by years of undis- 
turbed possession, gives territorial right; 





accepting that rule, she takes the other horn 
of the dilemma, preferring to ignore a mat- 
ter of history as notorious as her own revo- 
lution and her own independence. 

This is what the Mexican Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Castillo y Lanzas, wrote to 
Mr. Slidell at the time the Mexican govern- 
ment refused to receive that gentleman as 
minister, namely in March, 1846: “ Civilized 
nations have beheld with amazement * * * 
a powerful state, availing itself of the internal 
dissensions of a neighboring nation; * * * 
alternately plying intrigue and violence, and 
seizing a moment to despoil her of a pre- 
cious part of her territory regardless of the 
incontrovertible rights of the most unques- 
tionable ownership and the most uninter- 
rupted possession.” * 

We are in doubt whether to imagine that 
this Mexican Rip Van Winkle had been 
slumbering for nine years past in some of 
the old halls of the Montezumas, of which, 
in those days, we heard so much, or whether 
the modern world had been dreaming strange 
things throughout that period. We had 
been accustomed to believe that, in April 
of 1836, a certain battle of San Jacinto had 
been fought and won; that thereupon the 
Mexicans were driven forth from Texas, 
and a civil government established there ; 
that presidents were chosen, judges in- 
stalled, a legislature elected, laws enacted, 
a new republic built up; that, under the 
shelter of its constitution, a young nation 
quietly pursued its chosen course, and suc- 
cessfully maintained, year after year, its 
independence. We had been wont to 
credit these as historical truths. But, sud- 
denly from Mexico’s diplomatic bureau, there 
comes to us a voice declaring all this to be 
wild imagination only, and informing us, 
with all the gravity befitting an official dis- 
patch, that we had been wholly mistaken ; 
that Texas had never passed from under 
Mexican rule, and fhat, from the time Santa 
Anna and Houston fought, ten years before, 
even to the day on which the dispatch was 
dated, the mother country had held her de- 
partment of Texas, as she had held the 
rest of her departments, in complete, un- 
questionable—nay, in uninterrupted—pos- 
session ! 

Mexico’s theory of title was fair and spe- 
cious. The small difficulty was that all the 
facts were against it. “ Zant pis pour les 





* Dispatch of March 12th, 1846. House Doc. 106, 
29th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 58. 
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faits,” exclaimed a French controversialist, 
when placed in a similar predicament. 

If the subject had been less grave, we 
might have passed by a puerile falsehood 
like that as a bit of national pleasantry 
But, as things stood, it was an insult to the 
common sense of mankind. 

There remains, of course, the question of 
policy. We had the right ; but was it wise, 
in the exercise of that right, to accept a young 
republic as addition to our Union? As my 
object here is chiefly to vindicate our gov- 
ernment in her foreign relations, I shall 
treat this domestic question very briefly. 

From early days, Texas had been held 
to be a desirable acquisition. A year after 
we had ceded her to Spain (namely in 1820), 
Henry Clay emphatically expressed his con- 
viction that in so doing, we had acted very 
unwisely.* In 1827, President Adams 
sought to purchase Texas from Mexico, au- 
thorizing Henry Clay, then Secretary of 
State, to offer for her a million of dollars. 
In 1829, General Jackson made a formal 
proposal to give for Texas and five degrees 
of latitude on the Pacific coast, five millions. 
Both proposals were declined. 

A chief motive prompting these negotia- 
tions seems to have been that our south- 
western boundary, the Sabine, was thought 
to be too close to one of our great commer- 
cial centers, New Orleans. And, in truth, 
had Texas been a foreign country (espe- 
cially if under the British protectorate) t 
during the war of the Rebellion, it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the evils that might thence 
have resulted. 

In annexing Texas, we added a large slave 
state to the Union, in itself an undesirable 
thing. Yet if, in 1845, we had rejected an 
otherwise desirable accession of territory on 
that ground alone, under what plea could 
we have asked, or expected, in 1848, South- 
ern votes to aid us in acquiring our mag- 
nificent Pacific possessions ? 

Then there was the risk. Mexico, how 
wrongfully soever, might force a war upon 
us. Undoubtedly, while we occupy a sta- 
tion among the nations of the earth, we 
remain subject to national contingencies, 





* Speech of April 34, 1820, reported in the “ Na- 
tional Intelligencer ”’ of April 11th, same year. 

tIn February, 1844, ex- resident jetkson wrote, 
from the Hermitage, a letter to a member of our 
House, who showed it to me; and in that letter I 
found expressed this opinion: “If the present 
—_— moment to obtain Texas be lost, she will, 
rom necessity, be thrown into the arms of England, 
and thus be fo orever lost to the United States.’ 





among them to the ordeal of battle. A 
man endowed with self-respect will not be 
dragged into a disreputable brawl. A na- 
tion impressed with a decent regard for the 
opinions of mankind will not suffer its rulers 
to plunge it into an unjust war. But neither 
men nor nations can say that a quarrel 
shall not be wrongfully forced upon them. 
It is enough, and indeed all that is possible, 
if we avoid just cause of quarrel. And a 
country may forfeit the national honor, not 
only by causeless aggression on her own 
part, but also by tamely suffering herself to 
be coerced by the causeless aggressions of 
her neighbors. 

There is an old*historical document, little 
known or remembered now, upon which I 
chanced in studying up this subject, and 
which materially influenced my own action 
in the matter. 

In the summer of the year 1819, four 
months after the signature of the Florida 
treaty, the Texans, then numbering over 
ten thousand free whites, formally protested 
against that cession of their country to Spain. 
Their protest will be found in “ Niles’ 
Weekly Register” for 1819 (vol. v.—p. 31), 
there appearing under the form of “A Dec- 
laration issued June 23d, 1819, by the Su- 
preme Council of the Republic of Texas.” 
After stating their hope, long indulged, to 
remain included within the limits of the 
Union, the Council add: 

“The recent treaty between Spain and 
the United States * * has roused the citi- 
zens of Texas from the torpor into which a 
fancied security had lulled them. They 
have seen themselves, by a convention to 
which they were no party, abandoned to 
the dominion of the crown of Spain, and 
left a prey to all those exactions which 
Spanish rapacity is fertile in devising.” 

To a full understanding of the force and 
justice of this protest, we must turn to the 
text of the treaty (of April 30, 1803) under 
which we first acquired Texas, One of its 
articles reads thus: 

“ Art.3. The inhabitants of the ceded ter- 
ritory shall be incorporated in the Union of 
the United States and admitted, as soon as 
possible, according to the principles of the 
Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of 
all the rights, advantages and immunities 
of citizens of the United States ; and, in the 
meantime, they shall be maintained and 
protected in the free enjoyment of their lib- 
erty, property, and the religion which they 
profess.” 

For sixteen years we held to our pledge. 
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Then, in violation alike of moral and legal 
obligation, we basely broke faith with these 
people, transferring them, like so many Rus- 
sian serfs, to the tender mercies of a country 
certainly not famed for her justice and hu- 
manity. 

It was a stain on the national honor, and 
we owed it to ourselves and to our country’s 
good name to remedy, so soon as we prop- 
erly might, this crying injustice done to a 
helpless people. It is very true that while 
Texas remained part of Mexico, we could 
not justly, taking advantage of our own 
wrong, claim Texas, as against our own 
cession. But neither were we released from 
obligation to receive her, as soon as circum- 
stances lawfully and honorably permitted, 
and she herself desired, re-annexation. 

Actuated by these considerations, espe- 
cially by the last, I early took ground in 
Congress in favor of annexation, opening 
the debate on that subject in May, 1844, 
and condensing into a one-hour speech the 
law and the facts in the case. It was se- 
verely censured by the opposition, particu- 
larly by the abolition members ; but it had 
unlooked-for success.* It was not until 
next session, however, and after long and 
excited discussion, that the measure finally 
passed. 

The war with Mexico, as every one 
knows, ensued. Yet it was a war not 
brought about by any lache or trespass, or 
any act tainted with illegality, on our part. 
We were in our right. Mexico was the 
aggressor. It was a war, on her part, 
of invasion, not of reconquest, a war wrong- 
ful and forbidden by the law and custom 
of nations. It resulted vastly to our ad- 
vantage, but if conciliation could have 
averted it, it would never have been under- 
taken. 

The history of the important diplomatic 
efforts which finally brought to a close 
this contest between two neighboring repub- 
lics, is a remarkable one, and, as its details 
are little known, and have never, so far as I 
know, been carefully embodied in narrative 
form, I propose here to supply the deficiency. 
In so doing, I shall have occasion to speak 
of a dear, highly valued, life-long friend of 
mine—Nicholas I. Trist, of Virginia. He 
was a grandson-in-law of Thomas Jefferson, 





* Within three days after it was made, the mem- 


bers of the House, acting in their individual capacity, 
subscribed for thirty-seven thousand copies of it in 
pamphlet form, and, within a week, these were sent 
all over the country. 





having married Thomas Mann Randolph's 
eldest daughter, and for many years he was 
his grandfather’s private secretary. Later, he 
acted as private secretary to President 
Jackson during Major Donelson’s absence. 
While thus employed, in 1831, an incident 
occurred which he afterward related to me; 
and, as it is very characteristic of the old 
General and his noted readiness to “take 
the responsibility,” I give it here. 

It is well known that Jackson, on his 
accession as President, appointed Martin 
Van Buren Secretary of State, and that Mr. 
Van Buren, in April, 1831, resigned that 
office. Thereupon President Jackson ap- 
pointed him minister to England, and it 
became necessary to supply his place in the 
cabinet. 

At that time there was in the United States 
Senate, from Louisiana, Edward Livingston, 
a gentleman who had already won an envi- 
able reputation as author of the code which 
still bears his name,—a work which has had 
its influence on the jurisprudence of suc- 
ceeding times. Livingston at that time 
stood very high, not only as jurist, but as 
statesman ; his name had come up, along 
with many others, and he had been spoken 
of as one eminently fitted for Secretary of 
State. It so happened, also, that the Senate 
was then nearly equally divided between the 
two existing parties, Whig and Democratic ; 
it need hardly be added that the President 
had been elected by the latter party. 

Now, when rumors became rife that Liv- 
ingston might be finally selected by Jackson 
as cabinet officer, a small deputation of the 
Democratic leaders and personal friends of 
the President, unwilling to face the General 
directly, called on Mr. Trist to talk the mat- 
ter over with him. They began by advert- 
ing to the fact that barely a Democratic 
majority of two could at that time be safely 
counted on in the Senate; that if Liv- 
ingston, an influential Democrat, was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, one of these votes 
would be lost; and that if (as was probable 
in the then state of parties in Louisiana) a 
Whig was appointed to take his place, it 
would result in a tie. They represented 
that such a contingency would very seriously 
embarrass the President, perhaps in the way 
of thwarting his policy, more certainly by 
endangering the confirmation of his appoint- 
ments. And they finally begged Mr. Trist 
to take an early opportunity of expressing 
to the General their earnest desire, both for 
his own sake and for that of the party, that 
he would give to such considerations their 
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due weight before calling Livingston from 
his place in the Senate. 

Mr. Trist at first demurred to the under- 
taking of this task, alleging his belief that it 
would be fruitless; but was finally persuaded 
to reconsider his refusal. Accordingly, one 
evening when Jackson, after a hard day’s 
work, was seated in his arm-chair, his head 
sunk on his breast and his attitude betoken- 
ing repose and reflection, Trist—with great 
reluctance, however, and after suitable apol- 
ogy—laid before him the fears and the 
wishes of his friends. At the first broaching 
of the subject (so Trist informed me), the old 
man drew himself bolt upright, according 
to his military wont, fixed his thoroughly 
awakened eyes full on the speaker; and, 
as the latter went on with his report, the 
flash from those stern eyes sufficiently indi- 
cated in advance—to one so familiar with 
his manner as his secretary was—the proba- 
ble result. 

He listened patiently, however, until the 
conclusion, Then, aftera pause, all he said, in 
his usual brief and unflinching manner, was : 
“ Mr. Trist, my friends ought to know that 
no considerations of that kind can influence 
my choice of a Secretary of State. It is my 
duty to select for that important office the 
man best fitted to fill it, and to leave the rest 
to God. Tell these gentlemen so.” And 
the very next day Livingston was appointed 
to the vacant chair in the cabinet. 

Jackson has often been blamed, not with- 
out reason, for the numerous removals from 
office which followed his election, But the 
above anecdote, of which the authenticity 
is indisputable, may suffice in proof that, on 
great occasions at least, he acted upon the 
principle which underlies civil service reform. 

One of the results, as anticipated by his 
friends, probably vexed the President not a 
little; the rejection, namely, by the Senate, 
in December, 1831, of his nomination of 
Mr. Van Buren as minister to the court of 
St. James. 

Yet, in the main, there was not factious 
opposition, The Senate, in those days, was 
a distinguished body, graced by names of 
eminence—men in whose minds patriotism 
took precedence of party. Nor do I believe 
that there was a more dignified legislative 
assembly in the world, Often have I since 
sat, admiring their demeanor, as contrasted 
with that of our turbulent House. And this 
recalls to me another anecdote told me by 
my friend Trist. 

While Trist was acting as secretary, Jack- 
son gave him in charge a deputation of 





Indian chiefs, to whom he (the President) 
had just granted audience, instructing Trist 
to show them what was most notable and 
most likely to interest them in Washington. 
The secretary took them first to the House 
of Representatives, then, as it happened, 
in one of its boisterous moods ;—a weari- 
some speaker up, and no one attending to 
him; some members walking about the 
House, others reading newspapers, or chat- 
ting and laughing with their neighbors. 
The Indians remained quite silent, fixing 
an impassive gaze on the noisy and dis- 
orderly scene, and not one of their faces 
indicated, by the slightest change of muscle, 
any effect which it produced on them. 
After a time, Trist took them over to the 
Senate, where some noted statesman had 
the floor. * Every Senator was in his place; 
all eyes were on the speaker, and not a sound 
disturbed the quiet of the session. The 
principal chief watched the debate for some 
time in silence; then, turning suddenly to 
Trist and stretching his right arm toward the 
Senate, ““ Men! men!” he exclaimed, in his 
deep, guttural tones ; then, with a contempt- 
uous backward pointing of the thumb over 
his shoulder toward the assembly they had 
just left, “ Those were boys!” 

But my object in introducing Mr. Trist 
to the reader was to supply, from half-for- 
gotten Congressional documents and other 
materials kindly furnished to me by that gen- 
tleman’s family, an authentic narrative of 
one of the most important diplomatic agree- 
ments ever entered into by these United 
States, namely : 


THE TREATY OF GUADALUPE HIDALGO. 


In the month of April, 1847, pending the 
Mexican war, news having reached Wash- 
ington of the capture, by General Scott, of 
the city of Vera Cruz and of the castle of 
San Juan de Ulua, President Polk deemed 
it a fitting moment to make overtures for 
peace. But as, during the previous autumn, 
such overtures had been proffered by us and 
rejected by Mexico, it was thought best not 
to name public commissioners but to ap- 
point a confidential diplomatic agent, unan- 
nounced except by a private letter to the 
general commanding, and another accredit- 
ing him to the Mexican Government. 

In Secretary Buchanan’s letter ofApril 1 5th, 
appointing as such agent Mr. Nicholas Trist, 
then the officer second in rank in the State 
Department, Mr. Trist was clothed with pow- 
ers to conclude a treaty of peace with Mexico, 
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and was instructed to procure, according to 
a projet of treaty intrusted to him, the line 
of the Rio Grande as the western boundary 
of Texas, and the cession from Mexico, by 
purchase, of Upper and (if possible) of Lower 
California: the acquisition of New Mexico 
and Upper California being made a sine gua 
non of any treaty: and for them he was 
authorized to offer not exceeding twenty 
millions of dollars; while, for Lower Cali- 
fornia, which however was not made an 
ultimatum, five millions more might be 
added. His letter of credence was to be 
forwarded by General Scott to the Mexican 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: and, on the 
conclusion of the treaty, of which Trist was 
to give notice to Scott, there was to be sus- 
pension of hostilities. Strangely enough, 
this last provision, as will be seen, came very 
near defeating the purpose of the mission. 
Three days after Trist’s appointment the 
battle of Cerro Gordo was fought; and the 
next day the city of Jalapa was captured. 
To General Scott, at that place, Mr. Trist, 
when he first reached Vera Cruz, sent* his 
letter of credence, and an ‘outline of his 
instructions as diplomatic agent. This 
proved to be an unlucky move; for it 
brought on a quarrel of the gravest char- 
acter between two men, both upright, earn- 
est, patriotic, humane, but both, also, self- 
willed, hasty, outspoken, and both, withal, 
but especially General Scott, haughty and 
impatient under offense. Happily for the 
country, both acted far more wisely than 
they wrote; and, if they were prompt to 
take offense, they were as quick to forgive 
and forget it. 

The General took fire at Trist’s dispatch, 
and instantly wrote him back: “ The Sec- 
retary of War proposes to degrade me by 
requiring that I, the Commander of the 
Army, shall defer to you, the Chief Clerk of 
the Department of State, the question of 
continuing or discontinuing hostilities.” And 
he added, in regard to the dispatch to the 
Mexican Government that, considering the 
violence of some late decrees of their Con- 
gress he doubted “ whether he could so far 
commit the honor of our Government as to 
take any direct agency in forwarding it.” 

Trist, to whom Scott’s reply was handed 
on the way, retorted hotly. A ready and 
practiced writer, he was given to prolixity, 
which is always injudicious and often dan- 
gerous. Asingle page of letter-paper would 


have sufficed to remind the General, simply 
and dispassionately, that he (Trist) had but 
communicated instructions emanating from 
the President, Commander-in-Chief of our 
Army and Navy; and that aside from this, 
the discontinuing of hostilities, when a treaty 
of peace was signed, is a common interna- 
tional usage, dictated by humanity. Instead 
of this, he diluted these self-evident propo- 
sitions through thirty manuscript pages,* 
containing a mass of irrelevant and ill-judged 
matter; much of it in a taunting tone, cer- 
tain to irritate and wound the vanity of the 
officer to whom it was addressed. He 
spoke of General Scott’s letter as a “ tirade 
against our Government, fit only to adorn 
the columns of some reckless partisan 
press.” He suggested that better selections 
than himself might doubtless have been 
made as diplomatic agent; and that “the 
best of all, perhaps, would have been the 
present commander of our land forces in 
Mexico ;” and he wound up his letter thus: 
“The Government has not fallen into so 
egregious a blunder as to make the trans- 
mission and delivery of the dispatch, of 
which I am bearer, depend upon the ami- 
able affability and condescension of General 
Winfield Scott.” 

Scott, thoroughly exasperated, sent a brief 
reply,t of which the temper may be gathered 
from this extract-: “ The Jacobin Convention 
of France never sent, to one of its armies in 
the field, a more amiable and accomplished 
instrument. If you were armed with an 
ambulating guillotine, you would be the per- 
sonification of Danton, Marat, and St. Just, 
all in one.” 

Such a “personal feud,” as Secretary 
Buchanan called it, threatening the very 
object to effect which Trist had been ap- 
pointed, seemed hopeless of appeasement. 
Yet within a single month after the above 
letters were penned, the storm had blown 
over and peace was restored. Under date of 
July 25th, General Scott wrote to the Secre- 
tary of War: “A happy change has oc- 
curred in my relations, both official and 
private, with Mr. Trist. Since the 26th 
ultimo, our intercourse has been frequent 
and cordial. I have found him able, dis- 
creet, courteous and amiable. * * * So 
far as I am concerned, I am perfectly will- 
ing that all I have heretofore written to the 
department about Mr. Trist be suppressed.” 

Mr. Trist, on his part, wrote to Mr. Bu- 





* Under date May 6th, 1847. 





* Letters of May oth and May 20th. _t May 2oth. 
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chanan, under date of July 23d: “ Justice to 
a gentleman and a public servant whose char- 
acter I had entirely misconceived, demands 
that I should take this early opportunity to 
say that his whole conduct, in connection 
with our intercourse, has been characterized 
by the purest public spirit, and a fidelity 
and devotion which could not be surpassed, 
to the views of the Government in regard 
to the restoration of peace. * * * It 
would be a cause of serious regret on my 
part if the correspondence between us soon 
after my arrival in this country should be in 
any way brought to the notice of the public. 
It would be highly gratifying to me to be 
permitted to withdraw it from the files of 
the department.” 

The reconciliation between these two gen- 
erous adversaries was complete and lasting ; 
their after friendship enduring through life. 
By a letter from Trist of August 14, we firid 
that he was then Scott’s guest. I should 
regret that the wishes of both parties in re- 
gard to the suppression of the angry corre- 
spondence which had passed between them 
has been disregarded, and that the whole 
has been officially spread on the Congres- 
sional records, were it not that it furnishes 
a shining example of the great truth that 
the best means to disabuse of personal pre- 
judice those who are good at heart is to 
bring them together on familiar terms. 
Half the preconceptions and heart-burnings 
which now hold worthy men apart in feel- 
ing would be dissipated at once, if they 
would but agree to meet, as Scott and Trist 
finally did, in the spirit of the text: “ Come, 
now, and let us reason together.” Years 
after these events Trist expressed to me, in 
the warmest terms, not only his high appre- 
ciation of the social qualities of Scott, but 
his admiration for him as a military leader, 
resolute, clear-sighted, full of resource; 
equable in success and in reverses, and 
never hesitating when called upon in any 
emergency for instant decision. But one 
preliminary difficulty thus cleared away, 
other seemingly insurmountable obstacles 
to a treaty of peace presented themselves, 

On the 11th of June, Scott and Trist 
being then still at variance, the latter had 
succeeded, by private means, in conveying 
to the Mexican authorities, through the inter- 
vention of Mr. Bankhead, the British Min- 
ister to Mexico, the dispatch of which he was 
the bearer. Santa Anna then held the Pres- 
idency ad interim, and was in possession of 
all its functions. This man was notoriously 


wily, selfish, wholly untrustworthy, except so 





far as it served his personal interests to keep 
faith. But his conduct seemed to prove 
that he judged it to be for his interests to 
terminate the war. At risk of increasing 
his unpopularity, he issued a “ manifesto to 
the nation,” asserting the international obli- 
gation to listen to overtures of peace. But 
as, for the time, he took no steps toward 
inviting such propositions, Scott, after wait- 
ing at Puebla some weeks for re-enforcements 
to an army reduced by casualties and sick- 
ness to little over five thousand eight hundred 
effective men, pushed vigorously forward 
toward the Mexican capital ; and, on August 
20, by aseries of brilliant successes, after two 
days’ stubborn fighting, carried Contreras 
and Churubusco ; the latter a village only 
little more than three miles from the city of 
Mexico. There, in sight of the capital, and 
in furtherance of a policy equally wise and 
humane, the same man who, not three 
months before, had denounced the Ameri- 
can commissioner as an interloping emis- 
sary Of the State Department, and had taken 
offense at instructions to suspend hostilities 
in case a treaty of peace was concluded, 
now magnanimously paused in his path of 
victory ; and, to afford that same commis- 
sioner an opportunity to negotiate for peace, 
proffered Mexico* an armistice: all this at 
his own instance and without even a sug- 
gestion from Mr. Trist. It was at once 
accepted by Santa Anna, who, a few days 
later, appointed four commissioners, all men 
of high standing and two of them avowed 
friends of peace, but empowered only “ to 
receive and transmit to him” such propo- 
sitions as might be submitted to them. 
They met August 27th. After several days’ 
discussion the Mexican ministers submitted 
a counter projet of treaty, prepared by Santa 
Anna, as an ultimatum. It proposed the 
River Nueces as western boundary of Texas, 
and a sale, to the United States, of so much 
only of Upper California as lies north of 
latitude thirty-seven ; and it demanded pay- 
ment to Mexican citizens for all losses by 
action of our troops. This proposition Mr. 
Trist rejected the next day as utterly in- 
admissible. The Mexican commissioners 
terminated the communication in which 
they announced to their Minister of For- 
eign Affairs the failure of their mission 
thus: “In all relations with Mr. Trist, we 
found ample motive to appreciate his noble 
character; and if, at any time, the work of 
peace is consummated, it will be by nego- 





* August 21st. 
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tiators adorned with the same estimable gifts 
which, in our judgment, distinguish this 
minister.” 

In truth, aside from the tendency to 
tedious diffuseness, and to reprehensible 
irrelevancies which break out in his cor- 
respondence, not only with Scott, but with 
the department, Trist was eminently fitted 
for the post he held. Familiar with the 
Spanish language, urbane and courteous of 
manner in the best sense of these terms, he 
was yet firm of purpose and tenacious of 
principle. His final dispatch to the com- 
missioners, under date September 7th, while 
conciliatory in tone, was, at the same time, 
terse, vigorous and logical, condensing into 
seven pages a luminous and comprehensive 
statement of our policy toward the Mexican 
nation. 

His earnest desire for peace betrayed 
him at this time into what I deem an error 
of judgment, in agreeing (as he did) to 
refer to his Government a proposition that 
the strip of territory between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande should remain neutral 
ground. On receipt of this at the depart- 
ment, Trist was recalled.* ' 

Meanwhile Scott terminated the armis- 
tice ; five days later stormed and carried 
the strong fortress of Chapultepec ; and the 
next day, September 14th, entered the city of 
Mexico, there taking up his head-quarters. 

Trist prepared to depart, but was detained 
several weeks, communication with Vera 
Cruz being interrupted. On December 4th, 
Scott wrote to the department: “ Mr. Trist 
will start by the next train.” On that same 
day, however, a strange thing came to pass. 
The prospect of the American commission- 
er’s departure had saddened and depressed 
the friends of peace in Mexico, and it added 
to their discouragement when an urgent 
recommendation sent on by Trist that a 
successor be appointed, clothed with powers 
similar to his own, was disregarded ; the 
President having decided to make no fur- 
ther overtures for peace, and contenting 
himself with instructing General Scott to 
receive and forward to Washington any 
proposals which Mexico might volunteer. 
Add to this that throughout the month 
of November the governmental changes in 
Mexico were all in favor of the peace party. 
Herrera had first become President ad 
interim, and had appointed Mora y Villamil 
(known among his countrymen as the 
“ Apostle of Peace”) his Secretary of War. 


After a time the Mexican Congress, having 
a peace majority, had elected General Anaya 
provisional President; and a few days after 
his election, he had caused Mr. Trist to be 
notified that he had named commissioners 
authorized to conclude with him a treaty 
of peace. Mr. Trist had replied * that his 
powers had been revoked; that he must 
depart without delay; and he concluded 
by expressing “the hope that the signature 
of the treaty which had been reserved for 
other hand than his might take place at an 
early day.” There seemed no prospect other 
than an indefinite prolongation of the war, 
with all its incidents of lives lost and treasure 
expended. Repeated entreaties informally 
conveyed to Trist by the leading advocates 
of peace in Mexico, not to desert them, 
though they awoke in him deep regrets, 
had failed to shake his intention. As late 
as December 4th he was still preparing for 
immediate departure; when, on that very 
day, moved by one of those sudden inspira- 
tions which come only to men of sympa- 
thetic nature and sanguine temperament, 
and which, at times, decide alike the fate 
of the individual and the destinies of nations, 
all his previous intentions were at once 
upset, and he conceived and carried out a 
resolve fraught, as it proved, with moment- 
ous consequences. 

A confidential letter written, on the spur 
of the moment, to a trusted friend at Quere- 
taro, the temporary seat of the Mexican 
Government, discloses his motives : 

“Until a few hours ago” (he writes) “I 
have never, for an instant, wavered in the 
determination expressed in my reply to 
your letter” (namely, to return home at 
once). * * “Nevertheless, that deter- 
mination now stands reversed. * * I 
am resolved, and committed, to carry home 
with me a treaty of peace if the Mexican 
Government feel strong enough to venture 
upon making one substantially on the basis, 
as regards boundary, of the projet originally 
presented by me.” He adds: “ The ques- 
tion which your letter had raised has brought 
itself home to me. Knowing, as I do, that 
peace is the earnest wish of both nations, can 
it be my duty to allow the last chance for 
that peace to be lost? I have come to the 
conclusion that my duty is to pursue the 
opposite course.” 

Such an incident is without precedent, so 
far as my reading and experience go, in 
diplomatic history. We do not find, among 





* October 6th. 





* November 24th. 
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diplomatists, men willing to sacrifice them- 
selves, like Regulus, for the good of their 
country. And it needed rare moral courage 
to adventure, as Trist did, the signature of 
a solemn treaty without law and in the face 
of adverse instructions. That he did so 
with eyes open to the censure and reproach 
to which he was exposing himself is suffi- 
ciently proved, if corroborative proof were 
needed, by the fact that, pending the nego- 
tiations which ensued, he sent to the Presi- 
dent, through Mrs. Trist, his resignation of 
the office which he held in the State De- 
partment.* 

A strange point in the case is, that the 
Mexican Government, after being officially 
notified by Trist that his powers had been 
revoked, was still willing to treat with him. 
This could hardly have occurred except in 
a disturbed and half-governed country like 
Mexico, where forms of law were wont to 
be postponed to the necessities of the hour ; 
nor would it have happened even there, 
perhaps, had not the American commis- 
sioner’s high character won entire confidence 
during his previous negotiations. 

The necessities of the hour were great; 
the moment was critical. Before he agreed 
to remain, Trist had conferred informally 
with some members of the Mexican peace 
party, and had urged them either to send 
immediately, through General Scott, such 
propositions as they had to make, or else to 
dispatch one or more commissioners to Wash- 
ington with him. But they had convinced 
him that to adopt either plan would have 
the effect of breaking down the existing 
government, and that the only possible way 
of obtaining a treaty was to have the work 
done now, on the spot; negotiation and con- 
firmation to take place at one dash.t What 
the result might be of indefinite postpone- 
ment, no human wit could predict. 

So to work they went, as soon as Trist 
consented. Even then, however, great were 
the difficulties and tedious the negotiations, 
extending through seven or eight weeks. 
Finally, on the 2d of February, 1848, the 
treaty was signed, and instantly dispatched 
to Washington for ratification. 





*In a letter written by Trist to the State De- 
partment, under date December 5th, 1847, he says : 
“TI have been brought to a resolve fraught with 
responsibility to myself; whilst, on the other hand, 
the circumstances under which it is undertaken are 
such as to leave the Government at perfect liberty 
to disavow my proceeding, should it seem disadvan- 

us to our country.” 

t Letter of Trist to Buchanan, of November 27th. 





It was communicated to the Senate by 
President Polk, in a message dated Febru- 
ary 23d,in which he says that, notwithstand- 
ing “ the extraneous circumstances attending 
its conclusion and signature, which might be 
objected to,” he deemed it his duty (as it 
conformed substantially to the terms Mr. 
Trist was authorized to offer) to submit it for 
ratification ; recommending, however, that 
the tenth article, relating to Mexican land- 
grants, be stricken out, and certain other 
unimportant amendments made. 

In the Senate a somewhat stormy debate 
ensued, during which Senator Houston, of 
Texas, sought by resolution to denounce 
Mr. Trist’s action as contumacious, and 
evincing flagrant disregard of his country’s 
institutions. But the treaty, amended sub- 
stantially as the President recommended, 
was nevertheless, on March 4th, ratified by 
a vote of 38 yeas to 14 nays, Senators Ben- 
ton, Douglas, and Webster voting against it. 
The final ratifications were interchanged in 
the city of Mexico, nearly three months 
later.* 

It is scarcely possible to overestimate the 
importance to our country of the treaty 
thus strangely concluded. Aside from the 
fact that Mexico abandoned her groundless 
claim to Texas, she ceded to us, for less 
than twenty millions of dollars, a territory 
which President Polk, in his message on the 
subject,t justly characterizes as “constituting 
a country large enough for a great empire.” 
Stretching along the Pacific coast, from lat- 
itude 32° 20’ to the southern boundary of 
Oregon, in latitude 42°, it extends east from 
the same coast to an average width of full 
nine hundred miles; { thus adding six hun- 
dred thousand square miles, or fully one- 
fourth, to the area of these United States. 
We thereby obtained dominion over a coun- 
try five times as large as Great Britain and 
Ireland, or nearly three times as large as 
France; a country, too, as it has proved, of 
unrivaled mineral riches, the full value of 
which we are even now quite unable to esti- 
mate. Finally, it is a country salubrious, in 
part fertile, and giving us command of val- 
uable ports on the Pacific coast. 

In concluding the Guadalupe Hidalgo 
Treaty, Mexico ceded to us more than one- 





* By Mr. Attorney-General Clifford and Senator 
Sevier, appointed commissioners, with the rank of 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, 
for that purpose. 

t Message of July 22d, 1848. 

+ “A mean distance of nearly one thousand miles,” 
is President Polk’s estimate. See same message. 
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third of her territory.* 
peace party would never have agreed, had 
they not clearly seen, after the loss of their 
capital, that the alternative was either the 
cession of New Mexico and Upper Califor- 
nia, or else the risk of losing their national 
independence by conquest or annexation to 
the United States. To this last contingency, 
indeed, many of the war party in Mexico— 
the Puros—looked forward as, under the cir- 
cumstances, the most desirable issue. 

The negotiator of a treaty which made 
so vast an addition to the extent and the 
resources of our country, not only lost the 
high position which he held, together with all 
after chance of further promotion to office, but 
was denied, as a public offender, the remu- 
neration for services and expenses at the rate 
usually granted to a chargé d'affaires, which 
had been assigned to him in his letter of 
appointment. Twenty-five years later, at 
the close of an arduous life, an act of tardy 
justice by Congress made up to him this loss 
—too late, however, to be a benefit, except 
to his widow. 

His bold resolve had two aspects: one, 
its illegality, and consequent danger as a 
precedent; the other, its magnanimity, and 
the forfeiture it entailed of position and pop- 
ularity, for the public good. But there is 
small chance that so self-denying an exam- 
ple will ever be imitated. Republics, it is 
asserted, are not wont to be grateful ; least 


* Reducing her area from about 1,600,000 to 
1,000,000 square miles. 





To this the Mexican | 





of all, perhaps, for quiet acts of devotion. 
Brilliant martial deeds are blazoned abroad ; 
but in the latest edition of “ Appleton’s Cy- 
clopedia” there is not even a brief bio- 
graphical notice of Nicholas Trist. 


In the spring of 1847, having occasion to 
visit the President on business, I found him 
busily poring over a large map of Mexico. 

“Sit down, Mr. Owen,” he said; “I am 
glad to see you. I want your opinion on a 
matter that has been occupying much of my 
thoughts lately.” 

“Tt regards Mexico ?” 

“Yes. What is it just to demand, and 
safe for us to purchase, or accept, in the way 
of acquiring territory from her ?” 

“T think it safe to acquire territory that is 
uninhabited, or only sparsely peopled ; we 
are accustomed to that. I think it would 
be dangerous to purchase or annex any por- 
tion of the Mexican states proper, with their 
parti-colored population, wedded to a law- 
established religion and speaking a foreign 
language.” ; 

“You are right. I shall never agree to 
that, even if Mexico could be brought to 
consent.” 

I was very glad to find the President so 
decided on this point. I think it would 
have been a national calamity if the final 
result of a protracted war—happily averted 
by the peace of Guadalupe Hidalgo—had 
been the annexation of Mexico to the 
United States. 
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Let me not lay the lightest feather’s weight 


Of duty upon love. Let not, my own, 
The breath of one reluctant kiss be blown 
Between our hearts. I would not be the gate 
That bars, like some inexorable fate, 
The portals of thy life; that says, “ Alone 
Through me shall any joy to thee be known;” 
Rather the window, fragrant early and late 
With thy sweet, clinging thoughts, that grow and twine 
Around me, like some bright and blooming vine: 
Through which the sun shall shed his wealth on thee 
In golden showers ; through which thou may’st look out 
Exulting in all beauty, without doubt, 
Or fear, or shadow of regret from me. 
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Fe.is Leo, from time immemorial, by 
reason of his aspect, size, strength and fe- 
rocity, has been called the “king of beasts ”; 
but this title should be abridged, or at least 
qualified, by terming him the “land-king”; 
for the subject of our sketch rules without 
fear or favor over the multitudes of amphib- 
ian brute life—a kingdom fully rivaling that 
of the terrestrial monarch in population and 
in power. The perfect adaptation of the sea- 
lion to its physical surroundings, and its cour- 
age, strength and power,—comparative on 
land and pre-eminent in water,—entitle it to 
the proud appellation of “sea-king.” With 
singular elasticity of organization, it seems to 
be equally well satisfied with the ice-fields 
of the Kamtchatkan Sea and the polished 
bowlders on the coast of California. The 
northern sea-lion ( Eumetopias Stelleri), when 
it appears upon its accustomed breeding- 
grounds of the North Pacific, early in May 
of every year, is an animal that commands, 
by its imposing presence and sonorous 
voice, the undivided attention and admira- 
tion of the observer; with head, neck, and 
chest reared erect, it stands up on its power- 
ful fore-arms over six feet in height, while 
its deep bass roar drowns the booming of 
the surf that thunders on the rocks at its 
flanks. 

The size and strength of an adult sea- 
lion will be better appreciated when it is 
said that one of the males has a length of 
between ten and eleven feet, with an enor- 
mous girth around the chest and shoulders 
of eight to nine. But while the anterior 
parts of the frame are as perfect and power- 
ful on land as in the sea, those posterior 
are ridiculously impotent when the huge 
beast leaves its favorite element ; still, when, 
hauled up beyond the reach of the brawl- 
ing surf, it rears itself, shaking the spray 
from its tawny chest and bristling mane, it 
has a marked leonine appearance and bear- 
ing, greatly enhanced as the season advances 
by the rich, golden rufous color of its coat, 
the ferocity of its expression, its sinister 
muzzle, and the savage cast of its eye, which 
is not large, round, and full, but, like that 
of the bull-dog, small, and clearly showing 
under its heavy lids the white, or sclerotic 
coat, with a light-brown iris, Its teeth 
gleam and glisten in pearly whiteness 
against the dark tongue and shadowy re- 
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cesses of its wide, deep mouth. The long, 
sharp, broad-based eye-dentition, when bared 
by the wrathful snarling of the gristled lips, 
glitters more wickedly than the keenest 
sword. With these teeth alone, backed by 
the enormous muscular power of a mighty 
neck and broad shoulders, the sea-lion fights 
its battles with terrible energy and heedless, 
persistent courage. No animals in combat 
present a more savage or more cruelly fascin- 
ating sight than dora brace of old sea-lions 
when they meet upon the breeding-grounds 
in prime condition. Then, surrounded by 
thew meek, polygamous families, the latent 
fires of hate and jealousy seem to burst forth 
andconsume the angry rivals. Opening with 
a long, loud, vocal prelude, they gradually 
come together with averted heads, one 
playing against the other for an unguarded 
moment in which to assume the initiative by 
striking its fangs into the thick skin, clench- 
ing its jaws, not to be shaken off until 
the struggles of its furious opponent have 
literally torn them out, leaving an ugly, 
gaping wound,—for the sharp canines cut 
out a deep gutter in the skin and flesh, or 
shred the flippers into ribbon strips. Fired 
into almost supernatural rage, the injured 
lion retaliates in kind; the hair flies in the 
air; blood streams down in torrents; while, 
high above thé booming of the breaking 
waves and the deafening screams of myriads 
of water-fowl overhead, rises the hoarse, res- 
onant roaring of the desperate combatants. 

The males of the North Pacific come out 
from the sea early in May and locate on the 
narrow, rocky belts of breeding-ground, 
preferred and occupied by them for years 
previously, two and three weeks in advance 
of the arrival of their families. This time is 
spent in fighting among themselves and in 
confident anticipation; the females make 
their appearance from about the rst to the 
roth of June, but they are not subjected to 
that intense jealous supervision so character- 
istic of the fur-seal harem. The female is 
not quite half the size of the male, and is as 
timid as a doe; she measures from seven to 
eight feet in length, and weighs from four to 
five hundred pounds, while the male weighs 
not less than a thousand. The proportion 
of females to males on a sea-lion rookery 
is as fifteen to one. 

The females in landing seem to be in- 
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fluenced by no preference for any one male 
above another, but are actuated solely by 
the desire to come ashore at a suitable place 











SEA-LION HUNTING-SPEARS; TWO-BLADDER BUOY. 


where soon after landing they are to bring 
forth their young. The cubs are by no 
means helpless when born, like their Afri- 
can namesakes. When they first come 
into the world their eyes are promptly 
opened, wide and clear; they stand up 
quite free and strong upon their odd flip- 
per feet, and commence at once in their 
frequent intervals of wakefulness to crawl 
up and over bowlders, to paddle in the surf 
and to roar huskily and shrilly at their 
parents, They are fed upon the richest 
of rich milk at irregular -and somewhat 
lengthy periods. Regaled in this manner, 
the young sea-lion grows with surprising 
rapidity, so much so that its weight of 
nine or twelve pounds at birth is increased 
to seventy-five or ninety in less than four 
months; by this time also it has shed 
its milk coat and teeth, grown a strong 
mustache and become a facile swimmer and 
fisherman, though it was at first one of the 





most clumsy. The liquid pearly blue eye 
of the little fellow is soon changed into the 
sinister expression of adolescence already 
alluded to; he appears to grow up un- 
noticed by his grim-looking father, while the 
maternal attention is scant indeed when 
contrasted with the love evinced by cat or 
dog for its offspring, 

At the east end of St. George’s Island, 
Behring’s Sea, is one of the finest sea-lion 
rookeries in that region, or, perhaps, in the 
world ; it lies at the base of a frowning wall 
of precipitous cliffs, lofty and overhanging 
the sea, on a rocky stretch of beach, some 
thirty or forty feet wide at high water. 
Here, thickly stowed side by side, end to 
end and crosswise, for a distance of half a 
mile, are four or five thousand sea-lions of 
all sizes and both sexes; and here they will 
be found every summer, secure from the 
approach of enemies by land; for, as they 
lie there under the cliffs, they cannot be 
approached and driven by man, as their 
kind .are, on their breeding haunts at St. 
Paul’s Island. 

By paying due attention to the direction 
of the wind, we can descend at intervals 
from the heights above, unheeded and un- 
suspected, to within a stone’s throw of them, 
where we may observe their thousand and 
one unconstrained and peculiar maneuvers, 
which would be interrupted at once by a 
tumultuous and general rush for the water 
were we to make ourselves known. We are 
impressed first by their excessive restless- 
ness; they are ever twisting and turning, 
coiling and uncoiling themselves over the 
rocks,—now stretched out prone in slumber, 
the next minute up and moving; the roar 
of one is instantly caught up by another, so 
that the aggregate sound arising from the 
rookery at irregular, though close, intervals 
can only be compared to the hoarse sound of 
a tempest as it howls through the rigging of 
a ship, or through the branches of a forest 
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A FIGHT BETWEEN RIVALS. 


grove; the voice of the northern sea-lion 
( Eumetopias) is confined to either a deep, 
resonant roar or a low, muttering growl; 
that of the southern sea-lion (Zalophus ), for 
example, those so numerous at San Fran- 
cisco, is quite different, being a barking, or 
“ honk-honk ” howl. 

We see an incessant tide of these animals 
traveling to the water, and a steady stream 
coming out. When they first issue from the 
surf they are dark and glistening, but as their 
coats dry off the color becomes an iron-gray or 
a bright golden rufous. After getting entirely 
dry, they seem to grow exceedingly uneasy, 
and act as though oppressed by heat, until 
they plunge back into the sea; the females 
and young males frolic in and out of water, 

Vor. XVI.—63. 





one with another incessantly like puppies, 
and when weary, stretch out in any attitude 
that will fit the character of the rock or the 
shingle upon which they may be resting; 
their supple spines and ball-and-socket leg 
attachments permit of the most extraordi- 
nary contortions of the body and limbs, all 
of which they seem actually to relish; while 
the old battle-scarred lords of the harem 
stand or lie at their posts, day and night, 
without leaving them, until the end of the 
season. 

When swimming, the sea-lion only lifts 
its head above the surface long enough to 
take a quick breath, then drops down a few 
feet and propels itself for ten to fifteen min- 
utes, like a cigar steamer, at the rate of six 
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BREEDING ROOKERY OF SEA-LIONS, NOVASTOSHNA, ST. GEORGE. 


or seven knots if undisturbed ; but if chased, 
it fairly seems to fly under the water, and 
can easily attain and maintain for a long 
time the speed of fourteen or fifteen 
miles per hour. The propulsion is the work 
entirely of the powerful fore flippers, which 
are simultaneously struck out and _ back 
against the water, while the hind flippers 
are used as a rudder in deflecting the ever- 
varying, swift and abrupt course of the 
animal. On land the hind flippers are 
used just as a dog does his feet in scratching 
fleas; they have several species of vermin 
that annoy them to a great extent and cause 
them to enjoy a protracted scratching. 

The stronger and wilder the surf, the 








THE WATER-PROOF “KAM LAY KIE.” 


greater the joy and animation of these 
animals; they delight in riding on the 
crests of the dissolving breaker up to 
the moment when it fairly foams on the 
iron-bound rocks; on that instant they 
disappear beneath the creamy surge, re-ap- 
pearing on the crown of another mighty 
wave. When landing, they always ride 
right in, so to speak, through the‘surf to the 
objective point, and it is wonderful to see 
with what remarkable agility they will worm 
themselves up steep, rocky landings hav- 
ing an inclination greater than 45°. The 
young ones are very fond of playing with 
one another over the surface of some water- 
washed rock, from which they push one after 
another off. 

In addition to the noise that continually 
rises from these breeding-places, there is a 
peculiarly strong, stale odor, that is to most 
persons remarkably offensive, and when the 
wind blows off shore, warning has frequently 


| been-carried out to vessels through thick 


fog by means of this smell and flavor. The 
sound of a sea-lion rookery, a little distance 
at sea, is precisely like that of breakers ona 
long reach of unbroken sand beach, but on 
coming up nearer the difference is speedily 
observed. 

The sea-lion has little or no commercial 


| value, except for the service of the natives 
| themselves, who, all along the north-west 
| coast, Alaska, Kamtchatka and the Kuriles, 


set great store by it, make use for various 
purposes of the hide, mustaches, flesh, fat, 
sinews and intestines. They have abun- 
dant reason to treasure its skin highly, for it 
is the covering to their unique “ bidarkies ” 
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and “ bidarrahs,” the former being the small 
kyack,while the latter is a boat-of-all-work,— 
exploration and transportation. These skins, 
when deftly sewed and cunningly stretched 
over a light keel and frame-work of wood, 
make a perfectly water-tight boat that will 
withstand the softening influence of water 
for a day or two at a time if properly oiled. 
After usage during the day, the boats are 
always drawn out on the beach, turned 
bottom side up and dried during the night, in 


this way made ready for employment again | 


on the morrow. A peculiar value is attached 
to the intestines of the sea-lion, which after 





SEA-LION BOOTS. 


cleaning are distended with air and allowed 








BABY SEA-LION. 


over dark clothes. The sea-lion gullets are 
served in a similar manner and made into 
boot-tops, which are in turn soled with the 

tough, thick palms of that animal's flippers. 
| Around the native huts constantly appear curi- 
ous objects that resemble overgrown gourds ; 
| an examination proves them to be the dried 
stomach-walls of the sea-lion filled with its 
oil, which is distilled clear and inodorous 
when fresh from the blubber. The flesh 
of an old sea-lion, while not very palatable, 
is yet dry and tasteless, but the meat of a 
yearling is very much like veal, and, when 
properly cooked, just as good. The carcass 
of the sea-lion, after it is stripped of its 
hide and disemboweled, is hung up in cool 
weather by its hind flippers on a rude wooden 
frame exposed to the open air, and kept 
almost any length of time in winter for use. 
The natives, as do our old duck and deer 





to dry in that shape, and then are cut into | hunters, prefer to have the meat tainted 


ribbons and sewed strongly together into 
the most characteristic water-proof garment 
in the world, known as the “ Xam /ay hie,” 


rather than fresh, saying that it is most ten- 
der and toothsome when decidedly “ loud.” 


| The tough elastic mustache bristles are 


which, while being as fully water-proof as | objects of great commercial activity among 


India rubber, has far greater strength when 
wet, and is almost transparent in its fitting 


the Chinese, who prize them highly as 
pickers for their opium pipes; the natives 
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SWIMMING. 
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carefully pluck them out and get their full | 


value from the traders. 

The sea-lion is undoubtedly a fish-eater, 
pure and simple, though he occasionally 
varies his diet by consuming a limited 
amount of juicy sea-weed fronds; but he 
hunts no animal whatever for food, nor does 
he ever molest the mocking sea-fowl that 
incessantly hover over his head or sit in 
flocks without fear on the surface of the 


| 





| 


of this topography, the natives of St. Paul’s 
Island secure every season hundreds of 
sea-lions, with but a tithe of the labor and 
exposure by which their capture is attended 
at other places. Eleven miles north-east 
from the village on St. Paul’s Island is a 
point upon which a large number of sea- 
lions annually repair for the purposes of 
breeding, etc., but as this animal is timid, 
and sure to take to water when brought 





STALKING 


waters around him. He is without ques- 
tion a mighty fisherman, familiar with every 
submarine haunt of his prey. Of those fish 


THE HERD. 


into the presence of man, its capture 
requires much discretion and boldness on 


| the part of its captors, who are chosen every 


which have hard, horny mouths filled with | 
| reference to their physical qualification for 


teeth or bony plates, he invariably bites the 
head off at the nape and rejects it; fre- 
quently the writer has seen winrows of the 
dog-fish heads, bitten by sea-lions, cast up 
by the surf after a heavy south-east gale on 
St. George’s Island. 

The capture of the sea-lion is a labor of 
great care and industry for its dusky hunters, 
who, except in one or two localities, have to 
spear or shoot it by stealth as it sleeps on 
the rocks or at sea. Its vitality is simply 
wonderful; when shot, unless the bullet 
pierces the brain, the beast will escape, 
though mortally wounded. 


A singular method is annually employed | 


by the natives of St. Paul’s Island, Alaska, 
for the capture of the sea-lion. Here is an 
island which, instead of presenting an al- 
most unbroken line of bold, abrupt cliffs to 
the sea, like its fellows in the North Pacific, 
offers to the landing seals a low, though 
gradually rising ground. Taking advantage 


season from the village people, with especial 


the work. ‘The “sea-richie,” as the natives 
name them, cannot be approached suc- 
cessfully by daylight; so the hunters, ten 
or twelve in number, rendezvous in a 
hut near by until a favorable night comes 
on, when the moon is partially obscured 
by drifting clouds and the wind blows 
in from the rookery. Then they step 
down to the beach, at low water, and 
proceed to creep flat on all fours over the 
surf-beaten sand and bowlders up to the 
dozing herd and between them and the 
water; in this way a small body of men 
crawling along in Indian file may pass un- 
noticed by the sea-lion sentries which doubt- 
less in the uncertain light confound the forms 
of their human enemies with those of seals. 
When the creeping natives have all reached 
the strip of beach which is left bare by ebb 
tide between the water and the unsuspect- 
ing animals, at a given signal, the hunters 
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+) leap at once to 
their feet, shout, 


ish their arms 
while the aston- 


ished and terri- | 


fied lions roar and flounder in all directions. 
If, at the moment of surprise, the brutes are 
sleeping with their heads pointed toward the 
water, they charge straight on in that way, 
directly over the men; but if their heads have 
been resting pointed landward, they follow 
that course just as desperately, and nothing 
will turn them, at first, either one way or the 
other. Those who charge for the water are 


lost, of course, but the natives promptly fol- | 


low up the land leaders with a rare combi- 
nation of horrible noises and demoniacal 
gesticulations until the first frenzied spurt 
and exertions of the terrified animals com- 
pletely exhaust them, and then, panting, 
gasping, prone upon the earth, they are 
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SPRINGING THE ALARM. 


yell, and brand- | 





extended at the 
mercy of their cun- 
ning captors, who 
gently urge them 
along up to the hut 
in which they have 
been keeping watch 
during several days 
past, for the night 


in which to make 
this effort. Here 
the natives have 


what they call their 
pen or cage, in which 
the lion-likeseals, as 
they are captured 
| from night to night, arecollected and retained 
until sufficient numbers or a drove of three 
or four hundred has been secured, This cage 
| is nothing more than a succession of small 
| poles stuck at wide intervals over a circle, 








A FRIEND OF THE SEA-LION,. 


in the ground ; these poles are decked with 
fluttering strips of white cotton cloth, and light 
| ropes are loosely stretched from one to the 

other. Within this flimsy circle the sea-lions 
| are securely imprisoned, and though inces- 








SEA-LION CAGE AT NORTH-EAST POINT. 
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santly watched by two or three men, they 
scarcely make an effort to escape, but their 
roaring is almost deafening, while they con- 
stantly writhe and twist over and against 
one another like a handful of angle-worms 
in a saucer. 

In this way, after the lapse of several 


weeks, by catching at different nights squads | 


of from ten to fifty lions, between three and 
four hundred are secured, and the natives 
prepare to drive their herd down over the 
grassy and mossy uplands to the village— 
eleven miles—making each sea-lion in this 


way carry its own skin and blubber over this | 


distance. If the weather is normally cold 


| balance and swing their long, heavy necks 
| to and fro like camels, hitching up be- 
| hind their impotent posteriprs, which are 

seldom raised from the ground, but drawn 

up, after every right and left step forward. 
| This rear half of the animal’s body literally 
| drags over the grass, sand, or rocks; and, as 
the beasts pause they sullenly survey the field 
and savagely show their wicked teeth at the 
men, who have to exercise every art and 
ingenuity to arouse them to fresh efforts, by 
clapping bones and boards, burning fusees, 
| waving flags; of late the “blue gingham” 
umbrella, rapidly opened and closed in the 
face of an ugly old bull, has been more 




















A SEA-LION DRIVE. 


and wet, the herd can be driven there in five 
or six days; but should it be dry and clear, 
three weeks will be necessary for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the task. 

When the drove is started, the natives 


gather around the herd on all sides, except in | 


the direction in which they wish the animals 
to travel, and in this manner they accom- 
pany the lions during ‘he journey. 
young ones and females, being much lighter 
and less laden with blubber, strike out far in 
advance of the old bulls, which, by reason 
of their great weight, are incapable of mov- 
ing ahead more than a few rods at a time, 
when they are compelled to stop by loss 
of breath. In this way the herd is stretched 
out in extended file or caravan over the 
line of march. ‘The lions in traveling 


The | 


effectual than all the other known artifices 
or savage expedients of the natives. It is 
an amusing coincidence that while lions are 
| hunted under umbrellas in Africa their ma- 
rine cousins are chased with them in Alaska. 

The procession of sea-lions moving on in 
this strange manner, day and night for a 
week, is finally brought to rest within a 
stone’s throw of the village, which is most 
pleasurably excited by its long-anticipated 
| appearance. The men get out their old rifles 
and large, sea-lion lances, and sharpen up 
their knives, while the women look well to 
their oil-pouches and repair to the field of 
slaughter with meat-baskets on their heads. 
No attempt is made, even by the boldest, 
to destroy an old bull by spearing; the en- 
raged and powerful beast would seize the 
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lance between its jaws and shake it from the 
hands of the stoutest man in an instant. 
Recourse is had to the rifle. The “ cows,” 
or females, are destroyed afterward by the 
spears of the natives, who surround them 
en masse. It is an unparalleled spectacle, 
cruel and bloody. 

As the sea-lion has no fur, only a coat of 
thick, coarse hair, its large skin has no value 
outside of the region it inhabits in the north. 
The hair is short, longest over the nape, 
straight and rather stiff, varying in color 
greatly as the different seasons of the year 





come and go. The sea-lion in no respect 
whatever manifests the intelligence and sa- 
gacity of the fur-seal; but he is a real cos- 
mopolitan, and in strength and size a giant, 
when compared with his more intelligent 
and valuable cousin. In this country he 
delights the population of a great city as he 
disports himself on the rocks at the entrance 
to the Golden Gate, and his hardy constitu- 
tion enables him to travel with show-men 
from Maine to Mexico; but he is never 
seen in the full pride of his might except in 
the secure solitudes of the circumpolar seas. 


SOCIALISM. 


Socia.iso is the latest effort to deal with 
a problem which is as old as the human 
race, and which will last as long as the race. 
Human beings tend to multiply beyond the 
power of a limited area of land to support 
life, under a given stage of the arts, and a 
given standard ot living. While the popu- 
lation is meager in proportion to the amount 
of land at its disposal the struggle for exist- 
ence is easy, the average status high, the 
population nearly all on the average and 
nearly all equal; the competition of man 
with man is lax, the penalties of individual 
error and vice are light and uncertain, and 
the rewards of painstaking exertion are not 
proportionate to those of less careful effort ; 
there is little poverty and misery and no 
“social problem.” When the population is 
dense the struggle for self-preservation be- 
comes intense for each one, the competition 
of life becomes severe, every advantage 
weighs heavily, the average status is low, 
but it is made up of wide extremes and 
great inequality of condition, the penalties 
of vice and error are heavy and certain and 
the rewards of peculiar talent, skill and 
energy are very high. In this state of 
society there are great poverty and misery 
and the social problem is presented. Classes 
are more distinctly marked off and more 
widely separated from each other. Hered- 
itary virtue and vice have far higher im- 
portance, for it is far more difficult to pass 
from one social condition to another, and 
the starting-point, as regards health, men- 


tal vigor, talent, early training, traditions | 
and capital, which the father fixes for the | 


son, becomes a matter of far higher impor- 
tance. If, then, there be complete liberty, 


that is, if every individual head of a family 
be left to employ his energies for the preser- 
vation and development of himself and his 
children, and be secured the exclusive use 
of his products for that purpose, it follows 
that each finds just that position of su- 
periority or inferiority, relatively to others, 
to which his comparative energy, talent, 
industry and self-denial assign him. The 
notions of property, liberty and justice here 
involved are those to which the human 
race has been led as the highest results, so 
far, of its experience on earth. 

The human race has also moved forward 
through numberless experiments, to monog- 
amy and the family nurture of children 
as the institutions, for the relation of the 
sexes and generations, which are most con- 
ducive to the welfare of the race as a whole 
in its effort to expand and develop human 
life against the obstacles of nature. It is 
by the devotion and sacrifice of parents to 
children that the race moves forward from 
generation to generation in the conquest 
of nature, and it is by force of the same 
sentiment, more than anything else, that 
each generation is held up to the virtues of 
industry, temperance and self-denial which 
conduce to the physical and moral welfare 
of man. ‘The institutions of property and 
the family together give rise to the institu- 
tions of bequest and inheritance. 

It follows then that, in an advancing 
society, in which population is becoming 
more and more dense, the virtues of indus- 
try and self-denial are becoming more and 
more influential, and that, in the competition 
of life, poverty and misery are made the 








more direct and inevitable penalties of shift- 
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lessness, laziness, extravagance, intemper- 
ance and imprudence. Poverty and misery 
will, therefore, exist in human society just so 
long as the industrial vices exist in human 
nature; and it is fixed in the order of 
nature, not by any decree of governments, 


congresses, or academies, that the man of | 


industry and self-denial shall possess great 
advantages over the man of idleness and 
improvidence, which shall increase as time 
goes on. The instrument of this advantage 
is capital. All this holds true, whatever 
doctrine of final causes one may adopt. 

There is no possibility of understanding 
human life without observing this connec- 
tion of penalties and rewards for time ill 
spent or time well spent, but when the time 
is gone and it only remains to deal with 
the consequences, it is of little use to expose 
the true relations of things to those who 
are under the penalties, if they see any 
means of relieving themselves at the expense 
of those who have been wiser. Here comes 
in the function of government, that is, of 
society, with its coercive force and its con- 
ceptions of right and justice, to secure 
liberty and property. 

The facts which have thus far been enu- 
merated are by some considered harsh and 
cruel, and there have never been wanting 
sentimental philosophers to preach the cheap 
virtues of pity, sympathy, humanity and 
love, and to decry industry and self-denial. 
The sentimental philosophy starts from the 
grand doctrine that nothing is true which is 
disagreeable, and if it is honest and well- 
informed enough to appreciate the impreg- 
nable evidence of facts, it has recourse to 
imagination, cuts loose from this world 
which is, and builds itself another to its 
fancy in the realms of fiction where all 
things disagreeable may be eliminated. It 
would no doubt be pleasant to live in a 
world where two and two could make five, 
for there we could feed two men and three 
women with four loaves of bread, or keep 
five men employed with two shovels and 
two pickaxes. It might be pleasant to 


live in a world where action and reaction | 


were not equal, for then we could invent a 
perpetual motion and do away with labor, 
or a nation could get rich by taxing itself. 
These speculations may be entertaining ; 
they are not profitable. 

The various organizations of society 


which have existed—slavery, serfage, villan- 
age, feudalism, castes—are all traceable to 
an instinctive effort of mankind to adjust 
itself to the conditions of human life. 


At 


| 


| 








various times old institutions have outlasted 
their usefulness, or a revolution in trade 
and industry has produced a social crisis, 
or some new combination of forces has 
violently burst through old traditions, or 
population has increased beyond the re- 
sources of the land at disposal on the exist- 
ing Stage of the arts. Down to the last 
century the struggles and changes which 
have resulted have all tended, under count- 
less wars, errors and reactions, toward 
greater success in the struggle with nature, 
and they have issued in individualism, 
liberty, property, monogamy, protection for 
women, family nurture of children, and in- 
heritance. Socialism is an outgrowth of a 
new effort, the effort to control—not the 
struggle of man with nature, but the compe- 
tition of life, or the rivalry of man with man. 
It springs from an observation of the fact 
already mentioned that some men succeed 
better than others in the struggle with 
nature. Its root principle is envy. The 
state of things which exists is declared to 
be wrong and unjust, and it is so considered 
because it is unequal. The aim of social- 
ism is to create a state of things in which 
all shall be equal in effort and enjoyment, 
to break up the inequality of ability which 
exists in nature, and to distribute arbitrarily 
an equality of enjoyment. As no man, nor 
all men, can add one grain to the productive 
ability of any one (save by education or 
other form of labor) the equality sought can 
be reached only by reducing the ability of 
all to the ability of the one ast efficient 
and energetic. As the criteria of enjoy- 
ment lie in personal taste and choice, there 
cannot possibly be any equality of enjoy- 
ment. ‘The idea of it does not exist; it is 
only a hollow phrase. The effort to realize 
the socialistic idea, therefore, involves the 
destruction, first, of natural differences of 
ability by destroying all abilities above the 
lowest, and thus securing universal poverty ; 
second, the destruction of love for wife and 
children, or the strongest passions of human 
nature ; third, the removal of all differences 
of taste in the estimate of what brings hap- 
piness. In this form socialism passes over 
into communism, which cannot be defined 
satisfactorily because it is absurd and con- 
tradictory both to the facts of nature and to 
itself. It aims practically at equal division 
of property now existing and of products here- 
after to be made, which is no sense, and 
which if attempted would by no means 
produce equality of condition and enjoy- 
ment for an hour, so that the project is sim- 
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ply one of spoliation. To this project it isnec- 
essary to sacrifice hereditary property, and, 
as this cannot be effectually done by abolish- 
ing bequest,—because parents would endow 
children during their own lives,—the abolition 
of the family nurture of children enters into 
the scheme. Finally the family nurture of 
children cannot be abolished so long as mar- 
riage takes place on the basis of affection and 
is a permanent and exclusive union based on 
preference. Every notion here involved—the 
organization of the family by a distribution of 
functions between husband and wife, the nec- 
essary predominance of one will, and that the 
man’s, in case of difference of opinion, the 
“inequality” suggested by the preference 
of one above all others of his or her sex, 
the restraint on self-will and caprice by a 
permanent union, the “ exclusiveness” of 
private family life, are all hateful to the 
communistic temper. All the more readily, 
therefore, is monogamy sacrificed when it is 
found a stumbling-block to spoliation. 

The means proposed are political. Uni- 
versal suffrage is now virtually established 
throughout the civilized world. The social- 
ists propose, assuming that those who have 
not are more numerous than those who 
have, that the former shall use their politi- 
cal power to despoil the latter. This is 
social democracy. The communists pro- 
pose to destroy the state and all social 
institutions, and by the control of some com- 
mittee to reconstruct society, after it has 
been resolved into its original elements, 
under such forms and regulations as they 
may consider suitable to create their ideal 
state of things. This is anarchy. 

Modern socialism took its rise in the 
middle of the last century, but, like every 
other great social phenomenon, it had its 
roots in a past so remote that we can never 
direct our attention to its point of beginning. 
Plato’s republic has exerted a great influ- 
ence over all social philosophers of modern 
times. Plato’s scheme seems borrowed to 
some extent from the constitution of Sparta, 
ascribed to Lycurgus. Like that constitu- 
tion it aimed to produce a select class of 
men who should be trained to physical per- 
fection. Manual labor was despised and 
was to be carried on by slaves. The rela- 
tions of the sexes were to be regulated by 
mechanical rules. Children were to be 
trained under the supervision of the state. 
The system was designed to produce a 
select class, all equal, supported by slave 
producers, and living in idleness and trained 
to athletic superiority. 

Vou. XVI.—64. 








Christianity taught the equality of men 
in the sight of God and in destiny. It 
rescued productive labor from the contempt 
in which it was held and taught voluntary 
effort to relieve misery, even though the 
sufferer was such as a penalty for his vices. 
It also taught self-sacrifice for the good 
of others. Under obvious exaggerations 
and misconstructions of these doctrines, it 
has been and is taught, in the name of 
Christianity, that labor is ennobling, that 
alms-giving and self-abnegation are merito- 
rious in themselves, that relief of misery may 
be made compulsory, and that men are or 
ought to be equal here and now, more es- 
pecially in the enjoyment they get out of 
life. 

The ascetic communities of the middle 
ages grew out of these notions and were 
aided, too, by the desire to flee from the 
problem which could not be solved. These 
communities held goods in common by 
adopting celibacy, that is, destroying the 
family. As a scheme for reforming the 
human race these communities reduced the 
“social problem” to this solution: the race 
can solve the problem of misery in human 
life by committing suicide. 

After the Reformation numerous sects 
sprang up in which the desire to realize 
Christian brotherhood and human equality 
in respect to earthly enjoyment was very 
great. The Moravians and Anabaptists, 
under the influence of religious enthusiasm, 
realized this to a considerable extent and 
for a certain period of time.* After a 
time, however, it was ‘found that here was a 
chance for the lazy to live on the products 
of the industrious, at the expense only of 
hypocrisy. The religious enthusiasm died 
out. The increasing numbers and the new 
relations of later generations broke up the 
communistic systems. The followers of 
John of Leyden took the only alternative: 
polygamy, promiscuity, ‘spoliation, blood- 
shed and despotism. 

More’s “ Utopia,” put forward by its 
author apparently as a query or poetic 
speculation, never was regarded in any 
other light in England, but on the Continent 
it was regarded as a programme of social 
reform, by certain social philosophers. 
More’s ideal state presented community of 
goods for freemen and slavery for producers. 
Marriage was retained, but the children were 
to be kept equal in families by distributing 





* Alfred Sudre: “Histoire du Communisme.”’ 


Paris : 1850. 
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the large numbers in some to those which 
had fewer. Campanella, of Stilo in Calabria 
(died 1639), wrote a Utopia called the “ City 
of the Sun.” He was a radical communist 
and conspirator. He advocated community 
of goods, promiscuity and despotism, and 
proposed to substitute the principle of de- 
votion and sacrifice for self-interest or self- 
preservation. 

All these writings had great effect upon 
the socialistic philosophers of the eighteenth 
century.* Mably published his “ Public 
Law of Europe ” at Geneva in 1748. He 
taught that inequality arose first of all from 
property, and that with the abolition of 
property all would return to “a state of 
nature.” All would then live on sponta- 
neous fruits, the chase and fishing. This 
view, it will be perceived, does not do 
away with poverty and misery but only 
with inequality, by making all miserable 
alike and together. Mably proposed to 
bring about the state of things which he 
approved by taxing all things not necessary 
and all inheritances, then by abolishing 
commerce and credit, and then by closing 
all museums, galleries and universities. Edu- 
cation was to be simple, universal, and con- 
trolled by the state. There was to be one 
religion controlled by law, and no one was 
to be allowed to discuss its tenets. 

Rousseau published, in 1753, his “ Dis- 
course on the Origin and Grounds of Ine- 
quality amongst Men.” He was not a 
communist in his propositions, but a social- 
ist. He attributed the evils of modern 
society to wheat and iron as the symbols 
of agriculture and the division of labor. 
Like Mably he dreamed of a state of nature 
in which there was equality and no misery. 
He conceived of the state of nature as some- 
thing like the life of our American Indians. 
This was erroneous in two points of view. 
The status of the American Indian is high 
civilization compared with that of some 
other human beings. ‘The “state of nature” 
is a pure fiction. We cannot tell what was 
the ‘primitive state of the race, nor define 
what grade of life we mean by that phrase. 
Rousseau’s notion of the life of the American 
Indian scarcely resembled the facts. Rous- 
seau is the father of the notion that men 





are now unequal but that they were not so | 


originally. Here he stopped. He recom- 
mended those who could do so to return to 
the state of nature, but declared that he 





* Louis Reybaud: “ Etudes sur les Reformateurs.” 
Paris : 1849. 


was corrupted by society and could not do 
so. Like many other socialistic philosophers 
he was only a dilettante litterateur who 
spread false and mischievous notions with- 
out responsibility for the harm he did and 
chiefly to show his own cleverness. It is 
estimated that a human being on the hunt- 
ing stage needs one and three-fourths square 
miles of land forhis support. This amount 
of land now supports 21 persons in the 
United States, 469 in Great Britain, 805 in 
Belgium. Hence, twenty out of every 
twenty-one must die in the United States, 
468 out of every 469 in Great Britain, and 
804 out of every 805 in Belgium, in order 
that the remainder may enjoy the state of 
nature. 

Morelly published a Utopia in 1753, 
called “ The Floating Islands, or the Basil- 
iad,” and followed it up, in 1755, with the 
“ Code of Nature.” The doctrines are those 
of More and Campanella, with an attempt 
to support them by a sort of mystical 
philosophy. Morelly insisted on the doc- 
trine that man is good by nature, that his 
instincts and appetites furnish him with 
true guides, that evil comes from repres- 
sion by tradition, that labor is attractive, 
or would be so when pursued in a commu- 
nity. He, however, retained monogamy. 

In 1780, Brissot de Warville published a 
work called “ Philosophical Investigations 
in Regard to Property and Robbery.” He 
advocated extreme license in the relations 
of the sexes, and cited animals as well as 
savages to prove the authority of passion. 
He first declared that property is robbery. 

During the Revolution, the extremists 
went on from one point to another of so- 
cialistic endeavor, by laws of maximum 
wealth, taxes on the rich and on luxuries, 
forced loans, legal-tender laws for assignats, 
confiscation of gold and silver, etc., etc. 
The chief figure in this period is Babeuf,* 
who organized an insurrection to realize the 
communistic state. His project was re- 
duced to the most definite form. The mob 
were to enter into possession of the houses 
and goods of the rich as soon as the revo- 
lution was accomplished. The articles in 
the Mont de Piété were to be distributed 
to their former owners. Tasks were to be 
apportioned equally. Disagreeable ones 
were to be taken in turn. All products 
were to be collected in warehouses and dis- 





* Ph. Buonarotti: “ Conspiration 
dite de Babeuf.” London: 1828. T 
one of the conspirators. 
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tributed in equal rations. No pre-eminence 
was to be allowed to intellectual labor, or 
talent, or genius. Education was to be 
limited to reading, writing, simple arithme- 
tic and some knowledge of the laws, geog- 
raphy and statistics of the republic. This 
was his standard of “ equality.” Babeuf’s 
conspiracy was discovered, and he com- 
mitted suicide to escape execution, in 1797. 

St. Simon* (died 1825) and Fourier 
(died 1837) attempted the regeneration 
of society by establishing communities to 
serve as models or nuclei. Cabet took up 
again the series of the Utopia-writers. In 
his “ Voyage in Icaria” (1842), he brings 
forward all the old notions, with public 
workshops, equal wages, and public spirit 
as a motive, instead of self-interest. Louis 
Blanc taught that not the individual is to 
blame for his faults, but society, and he ad- 


vocated public workshops. These were tried | 


in France in 1790, 1830, and-1848 with disas- 
trous results. The “right to labor” has no 
meaning. On discussion, it resolves itself into 
the right to wages, and then into the right to 
existence. If any one has a right to exist- 
ence, he belongs to Plato’s class of equal 
freemen, and those who give him his exist- 
ence are his slaves. Prudhon castigated 


the socialists and communists more pitilessly | 
| societies of laborers, and to agitate for uni- 
| versal suffrage. In his philosophical works, 


than any one else has ever done it; but, by 
teaching that property is robbery, he did as 
much as, or more than, any one else to 
spread vague socialistic yearnings. His 
style of obscure sophistry and paradox has 
heightened this influence by the fascination 
which it exerts on a certain order of minds. 

Such is the list of leading philosophers 
who have handed down the socialistic tra- 
dition in France for the last 175 years. 
Within the last quarter of a century the so- 
cialistic agitation has been transferred to 
Germany. The most prominent figure in 
it is Lasallet He was born in 1825, of 
Jewish descent, and had a very successful 
academical career. He intended to become 
a university professor, but was drawn into 
the affairs of the Countess Hatzfeldt, and 
spent eight years, between the ages of 
twenty and thirty, in prosecuting her suit for 
divorce. In 1848 he was involved in the 
revolution in Germany, having imbibed so- 


“A. J. Booth: “Saint-Simon and Saint-Simon- 
ism.” London: 1871. 

tFranz Mehring: “ Die Deutsche Social Demok- 
ratie.”” Bremen: 1877. Eugen Jager: “Der 
Moderne Socialismus.”” Berlin: 1573. Ludwig 
Bamberger: “ Deutschland und:der Socialismus. 
Leipzig: 1878. 








cialistic notions in Paris. When the Count- 
ess won her divorce suit, Lasalle obtained 
a pension out of her allowance, in accord- 
ance with a previous contract contingent 
on success. This, with his inheritance, 
gave him an income of some $3,500. He 
never did five minutes’ “labor” in his life. 
He had now lost the chance of a univer- 
sity career, but he was one of those men of 
extraordinary ambition and vanity, who must 
play a great réle of some sort in their gen- 
eration. After some years of dissipated 
life, the chance offered. In 1862, he was 
asked for his advice about a general con- 
gress of laborers, by the Central Committee 
of the General German Labor Union. His 
reply became the platform of the movement, 
and he its leader. He expected to become 
at once the leader of an immense army of 
laborers, who were to organize themselves. 
He was disappointed, and found it necessary 
to become a vulgar agitator and demagogue. 
In two years he seems to have become very 
sick of the movement. He was killed in a 
duel, about a refusal which he received to 
a marriage proposal, in 1864. His follow- 
ers have honored him with hymns and dis- 
courses, in which they outdo the old 
adoration of the saints. He taught them 
to demand government aid for co-operative 


he advocated doctrines subversive of the in- 
stitution of property, but he did not teach 
these doctrines popularly. 

In the same period (1863-4) the Inter- 
national Society* was taking form. It 
arose from the meetings of artisans who vis- 
ited the Exposition at London in 1862. 
Marx was the leader of this society. He, 
also, is of Jewish descent. He had been 
one of the French communists of 1847. 
He has given to the International Society 
its organization and its doctrines. In his 
work on “ Capital,” he undertakes to carry 
the war into the arena of scientific political 
economy. The International is commu- 
nistic and anarchical. It aims to organize a 
class, the “ proletariat,” as it chooses to be 
called, the world over, abolishing nation- 
alities and states. In the statutes which 
have been elaborated at its annual con- 
gresses, it has declared its “ principles,” its 
demands, or its wishes, in general terms, 
about nearly all the disagreeable things on 
earth. This society has taken strong root 


#6 History of the International, from the French 
of Villetard.” Translated by Susan M. Day. New- 
haven: 1874. 
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in Germany. The whole social, industrial, 
and political life of that country has been 
thrown into a ferment by the events of the 
last fifteen years, and this has greatly fa- 
vored socialistic and communistic notions. 
One has but to notice the groping feeble- 
ness of the “socialistic professors,” in deal- 
ing with social questions, to see how far 
the existing and temporary circumstances 
of the country have disturbed the judg- 
ment of all classes. The change from the 
military to the industrial organization of so- 
ciety necessarily produces great commotion. 
The socialistic followers of Lasalle have 
therefore gravitated more and more toward 
the communism of the International. In 
1875, at Gotha, a formal union was estab- 
lished. As yet, attacks on marriage and 
the family have been repressed, but another 
organization, led by Bakunin, a Russian 
resident in Switzerland, maintains full, con- 
sistent and extreme doctrines on this as on 
all the other points of communism. To this 
extreme the movement must inevitably come. 

The “social problem,” therefore, still re- 
mains, and its features may be perceived in 
the history of attempts to deal with it. 
Reduced to its lowest terms, it is: How can 
two men live on the same loaf of bread ? 
Or, how can a man who has not produced 
a loaf of bread, and therefore has none, be 
as well off in this world as he who has pro- 
duced one, and therefore has it to enjoy? 
Or, more generally: How can the correla- 
ation between vice and misery be broken ? 
To this form all the sentimental discussions 
about labor, wages, and the social problem 
come, upon analysis. Many modern writ- 
ers of the sentimental school talk about 
“the weak,” and “the poor,” as if these 
were terms of exact definition, and ele- 
ments of scientific discussion. They dilate 
upon social woe, on poverty and misery, 
and when our minds are aroused, as they 
easily may be, to the terrible penalties which 
attend the industrial vices, the relation of 
effect to cause being carefully left out of 
view, we are invited to join in any move- 
ment which only says of itself that it pro- 
poses to “ deal with the problem.” 

Only two answers ever have been or can 
be given to the social problem. One is: If 
you have no loaf of bread, and you see 
another man enjoy one, go to work, in the 
nearest and best way open to you, to pro- 
duce one. The other is: If you have no 
ioaf, and another man has one, steal it, or 
at least half of it. Socialism and commu- 
nism are nothing but the latter answer in a 





more or less elaborate cloak of fine phrases. 
They find in their way history, religion, and 
the state, and they falsify the first and pro- 
pose to destroy the two others. They find 
that, in a highly organized society sustain- 
ing a large population, the man who has 
nothing must begin by rendering services 
to him who has, for wages, and they propose 
to destroy the wages system, as if that 
would do anything but lead to the consump- 
tion of capital and the lowering of popula- 
tion through the death first of the poorest. 
They find the strongest obstacle of all in 
marriage and the family, on behalf of which 
some of the strongest sentiments and pas- 
sions of human nature are enlisted. To 
this they oppose either celibacy or promis- 
cuity. The former is the suicide of the 
race, the latter would lead to over-popula- 
tion and universal misery. There would 
then be equality,—the equality of swine,— 
and no other equality is realizable in the 
material circumstances of man on earth. 
The projects of the socialists are based, 
on the dogmas that man is born free and 
good, when he is, in fact, born helpless, 
and good or bad, as he works out his des- 
tiny; that the responsibility for vice and 
crime is on society, when, in truth, it is in 
the individual; that nature meets men at 
the outset with gratuitous bounty, which 
some appropriate to the exclusion of others, 
when, in fact, nature holds back every 
thing, and surrenders only to force and 
labor ; that man is born endowed with “nat- 
ural rights,” when, in truth, nothing can be 
affirmed universally of the state of man by 
nature save that he is born to struggle for 
his own preservation, with nothing but the 
famiiy to help him, and nothing but liberty, 
or the security of using his own energies for 
his own welfare, as a fair claim upon his 
fellow-men ; that work is pleasant, or, under 
some circumstances, might be so, when, in 
truth, work is irksome ; that men universally 
may be made, by some conventional agree- 
ment or sentimental impulse, to work for 
others to enjoy the product, or to save in 
order to give away; that they may be led 
universally to lay aside talents, health, and 
other advantages; that we can increase 
consumption and lessen production, yet 
have more; that all have an equal right to 
the product of some; that talents are the 
result of chance, which intelligence ought 
to correct, when, in truth, talents are the 
reward, from generation to generation, of 
industry, temperance, and prudence; that 
the passions need no control, and that self- 
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denial is a vice. 
creed, and from it it follows that a man has 
a “natural right” to whatever he needs; 
that his wishes are the measure of his claims 
on his fellow-men ; that, if he is in distress, 
somebody is bound to get him out; that 
somebody ought to decide what work every 
one should do, regardless of aptitude; to 
distribute the products equally, regardless 
of merit, and to determine consumption, re- 
gardless of taste or preference. As this 
“some one” must be a pure despot, or, in 
fact, a god, all socialistic schemes annihilate 
liberty. Most of them are atheistic, and re- 
ject any other god than the master of society. 

It has been well said that the socialistsnever 
get beyond the preamble of their measures. 
They reiterate and refine their general the- 
ories and elaborate their dogmas, but they 
never provide practical measures for real- 
izing anything. This is the characteristic 
of the schools of philosophers who want a 
consistent, well-rounded, and simple system, 
under which to bring social and _polit- 
ical institutions. The inevitable tendency 
of socialistic schemes, therefore, is toward 
extremes, and toward a more and more 
reckless dogmatism in which the facts 
of life are more and more flagrantly con- 
tradicted. The socialists propose nothing 
practical but revolution and destruction, 
and declare that they will draw the pro- 
gramme of reconstruction when all is in 
ruins. It is in the United States alone that, 
with less philosophy, they turn away from 
schemes for making everybody happy, to 
put in action practical measures which, so 
far as they go, will alter the distribution of 
property,—usury laws, paper money, pro- 
tective tariffs, violent interruptions of indus- 
try, stay laws and property laws, subsidies and 
special legislation. The abuses committed 
by the capitalist and those committed by 
the non-capitalist intertwine and support 
each other, springing from the same principle. 

Socialism, as a movement, does not 


This is the socialistic | 








move by discussion. Its programme is vio- 
lence. Its tone is: No argument; let us 
have our way, or beware! Modern violence 
consists largely in voting, and when this 
kind is available and sufficient, the social 
democracy asks no more. If it is not avail- 
able, the proposition is plain and loud to 
use weapons and the torch. If, however, 
voting is not to be controlled, in the long 
run, by intelligence, reason, argument, and 
discussion, then the civilized world has 
been building for a century upon faith in 
certain doctrines which are about to give 
way and to expose society to a terrible con- 
vulsion. All our inherited institutions of 
civil liberty face toward the executive, as if 
from that organ alone danger could come. 
The power has now been transferred to pop- 
ular majorities, under the assumption that 
they would never abuse it to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of producers, as mon- 
archs and aristocracies have done. The 
new task is to devise institutions which 
shall protect civil liberty against popular 
majorities, since it appears that this assump- 
tion is not beyond question. That task 
lies next before us in the development of 
the art of government, and it appears that 
the great civilized nations will have to exe- 
cute it before the end of this century, if they 
do not intend to give up all that has been 
won in five thousand years of history. 
Socialists are fond of asking whether we 
think that all progress is at an end, and that 
a finished social state has been reached. 
We are by no means bound to answer in 
the affirmative. It is to be hoped that men 
will understand better how to live in this 
world a century hence than they do now; 
but we are confident that, if they do, they 
will feel their way forward by the slow, patient, 
and laborious conquest of small obstacles, 
and by steadily and carefully modifying in- 
stitutions, not by uprooting society from its 
lowest depths and trying to reconstruct it on 
the model furnished by any social philosopher. 





OCTOBER. 


Ox, LOOSELY swings the purpling vine, 
The yellow maples flame before, 

The golden-tawny ash-trees stand 
Hard by our cottage door; 

October glows on every cheek, 
October shines in every eye, 

While up the hill and down the dale 


Her crimson banners fly. 
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The Premier at a Premium. 


IT is quite evident that Lord Beaconsfield under- 
stands the British people better than any other 
man living. He succeeded in leading them, or 
forcing them against their will, into a warlike posi- 
tion, that he might have an army at his back while 
he should deal with the “ Eastern question.” He 
did this against the advice and the influence of 
England’s best men—her men of progress, of 
humanity, of ideas. If he had ordered the results 
and the accompaniments of the Turko-Russian 
war, they could not have seemed to conspire more 
wonderfully to further his schemes. Just when he 
needed a great Russian victory and advance, they 
came. Just when it was necessary for the Russian 
army to menace Constantinople, in order to rouse 
all the jealousy of the British people, there it stood. 
Every event helped the policy of the premier, and 
stole away the power of his enemies, until the 
latter were compelled to eat their words and undo 
their deeds, and in Parliament to vote the supplies 
of war that he demanded. Never elsewhere in 
modern history has a single man, working against 
popular prejudice and the calm judgment of a na- 
tion’s best men, been able, while indulging his own 
ambition, so to appeal to the ambition of a nation 
as absolutely to change its front and reverse its 
policy. As a personal victory, we can remember 
nothing that equals it. 

For it must be remembered that all this was done 
without “showing his hand,”—without revealing 
to the public or the Parliamentary eye the game he 
was playing. This, of course, he could not do and 
win; but the Congress came which he had all the 
time determined to have, and there he won by 
diplomacy the prizes which have rejoiced the uni- 
versal British heart, and made him the most popular 
man in England. It is but a few months since he, 
almost single-handed, was struggling for the means 
to do what he has done, and to-day,—or at the time 
of this writing, for no man knows what may hap- 
pen to this phenomenal premier within a month,— 
he appears nowhere without a popular ovation, and 
walks everywhere on flowers. If his enemies are 
not in disgrace, they are silent. It is in vain that 
Lord Derby points out the intrigues which drove 
him from the cabinet. It is in vain that criticism 
reveals the fact that the premier’s ends have been 
reached by means which are at variance with the 
British nation and ‘character. The glitter and 
glamour that hang about his achievements; the 
brilliant show of personal power that he has made ; 
the revival of England’s old prestige in the treat- 
ment of continental affairs—a prestige for many 
years lost under a different policy ;—all these have 
tended to lift the Hebrew chief into the position 
of the principal political figure of his time. For 
that is precisely what Lord Beaconsfield is. There 
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is no lord or commoner on the face of the earth 
who holds the power and prestige of this bold, 
gifted, crafty prime minister of the British queen, 
whom he—be it remembered—first tickled with the 
title of “ Empress of India.” 

We began by saying that the premier understands 
the British nation better then any other man living. 
Perhaps Britain does not differ materially from 
other nations, but we have been in the habit of 
attributing to her a measure of loyalty to certain 
ideas of religion and progress. We must rate 
England among the Christian powers of the world; 
yet we find her pitting herself against Christian 
Russia in her traditional struggle with the Mus- 
sulman. It can hardly be denied that the struggle 
of Russia with Turkey has been, so far as the 
Russian people are concerned, a religious war—a 
war of Christianity upon Mohammedanism, often 
roused to its highest fury by the terrible barbarities 
inflicted upon the Christian populations of Turkey, 
with the authority or connivance of the Turkish 
government. Not one sympathy has the govern- 
ment of England had for Russia in this struggle. 
Certainly the Israelitish premier would not naturally 
be expected to care very much as to which of the 
two religions should conquer. So the Englishman’s 
religion did not modify his feeling or his policy, for 
he consented to be led by a Jew in the interest of 
the Turk in a crusade against a Christian power. 
The premier certainly showed a knowledge of the 
British people in calculating that their religion 
would not stand in the way of his schemes—or 
their own. 

It has been supposed, too, that England was 
loyal to certain ideas of progress. She had many 
years ago abolished slavery throughout her terri- 
torial possessions, and had been a sworn foe to the 
slave-trade until its practical extermination. Great 
reforms have taken place within her own_ borders. 
England is the home of the most prominent reform- 
ers and humanitarians of the time. The great 
liberal ideas that are stirring the world have either 
origifiated in England, or found hospitable lodging 
and entertainment there. It may legitimately be 
doubted whether England or America is the further 
advanced in freedom and self-government, and yet, 
Great Britain does not love her ideas of progress 
so much as she loves dominion and power. Her 
prime minister perfectly understood this. He knew 
that he could sustain one of the most despicable 
despotisms the world contains,—a despotism that 
has been the persistent foe of all popular reforms, 
and a notorious traitor to its pledges of improve- 
ment,—provided he should add by a successful show 
of force, and by trickery and diplomacy, to the power 
and influence of his government, and the terri- 
torial grandeur of England. He has done this, and 
England rings with his praise, while her best men 
are silent and powerless. Lord Beaconsfield knows 
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the people better than they, and he is comforted, 
and they are tormented. : 

The premier has accomplished a brilliant feat. 
Nothing more dramatic has ever occurred in the 
history of diplomacy. The magnificent way in 
which the events of his novels occur becomes tame 
by the side of his conduct of this campaign for the 
restoration of England’s power and prestige in the 
affairs of the Continent. The people are dazzled 
and delighted, and it is proved to him—what he 
presupposed and calculated upon—that more than 
Christianity and more than Christian progress, 
England cares for power. The bold, brilliant, theat- 
rical Israelite, leading and governing the mightiest 
Christian nation in the world, as no Christian ever 
had the privilege of doing, must smile and rub his 
hands with self-gratulations, as he contemplates his 
achievements and his position. 

After all, we wonder if there is not a suspicion in 
the mind of the British people that they have been 
cheated? That the national prestige has been re- 
gained, momentarily, seems evident enough; but 
when it has been done by no sacrifice of blood or 
treasure—when it has been done only by the bris- 
tling up and show of power, and the diplomacy of 
an artful man, the basis of the acquisition seems 
quite incompetent. For ourselves, we do not 
believe in the English premier, and we do not think 
that his hold of power is a permanent one. He is 
already an old man, and his best days are gone. 
Beyond this we believe that the British people will 
discover that this man does not represent them at 
their best, and that he pleases them now only by 
a successful appeal to that which is base and brutal 
and unworthy in them. Nothing is more patent 
to the world outside than that the piece of diplomacy 
which now attracts the attention of the world does 
not match harmoniously with the fabric of English 
history. It has a most decided foreign seeming, as 
if it were executed by a man of alien blood and 
alien genius. It is Eastern and not English. 


Our Garnered Names. 


GREAT genius is of no age or nation. We have 
made stupendous advances in all possible directions 
within the last three hundred years, yet Bacon still 
stands as the proudest name among English philos- 
ophers, and Shakspere is unequaled among English 
poets. It would be hard to name a living poet— 
after these centuries of culture—who equals Spenser, 
yet all the names we have mentioned are laid among 
the very foundations of English literature. The 
works associated with them are among the first 
products of thought and art in the perfected English 
tongue. There was, of course, a great amount of 
rubbish produced, which, having suffered the fate 
of all rubbish, has passed out of existence. But 
the great books remain, with the great fact that 
neither science nor art, neither learning nor culture, 
neither political nor social progress, can do anything 
to reproduce genius. Nay, it looks as if none of 


them have the power to assist genius in its develop- 
ment, and in the products of its art. Whenever a 





Shakspere appears, he works with such tools as he 
finds ready for his hand, and produces that which is 
immortal. It matters nothing into what period of 
a nation’s literary history he is born, for he does not 
appear as the ripe product of a great age, but as a 
special creation of the Almighty. 

The death of Mr. Bryant naturally calls the atten- 
tion of thoughtful Americans to the foundations of 
our own literature, and leads to speculations as to 
its future. Certainly the first years of our national 
life were not very fruitful in a literary way. Very 
little work produced in the seventeenth century is 
worth preserving, and we can say hardly more of 
the product of the eighteenth. We lay the founda- 
tions of our houses with rubble up to the level of 
the earth, and the first products of American litera- 
ture can hardly be called anything but rubble. They 
lie in the catalogues an undistinguishable mass. We 
are simply aware that they are poor and imperfect 
stuff; but during this unexpired nineteenth century, 
something worthy and enduring has been done. It 
looks like a growth. It looks as if the great strides 
we have taken were the result of long climbing to a 
high vantage ground. It seems, at first view, as if 
we may reasonably expect that the twentieth cent- 
ury will as far surpass the present as the present 
surpasses the past in literary production. We 
doubt, however, whether we may legitimately come 
to any such conclusion. The first songs of any 
nation are usually the freshest. They work up the 
local material. They have the first opportunity of 
response to the native influences. There is some- 
thing in the sturdy freedom of the formative proc- 
esses of society peculiarly favorable to the develop- 
ment of genius. A great nation, developing itself 
as it were out of the ground, is a good deal nearer 
the original fountains of inspiration than it becomes 
after ages of conventionality and artificial life. 

All this is true, and it is quite possible that we 
have unconsciously and unappreciatingly been living 
during the most memorable age of American litera- 
ture. Certainly that age cannot be contemptible 
which has produced Cooper and Irving, Prescott 
and Motley and Bancroft, Bryant and Longfellow 
and Whittier, Holmes and Lowell, Taylor and Sted- 
man and Stoddard, Hawthorne and Ticknor and 
Emerson, not to mention many eminent names in 
other departments of letters. The account is made 
up with half of these. We can expect but little 
more from some of those who survive, but we have 
enough in the works of these men to form a body of 
literature which may legitimately be designated as 
American, and one which may be regarded by Amer- 
icans with complacency. It is, at least, pure. Al- 
most all the early literatures of other nations possess 
a gross, fleshly element, which is entirely lacking, 
and which would not be tolerated, in ours. It is 
true that our literatuye is the product of a branch 
of English culture. We have not come out from 
savagery into civilization, with a stock of legends 
and myths on which to build a characteristic litera- 
ture, but what Hawthorne and Whittier have done 
and others have attempted, shows that we possess a 
mine of quaint, strange history which will be worked 
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thoroughly hereafter. We have lacked a mellow, 
hazy past,—a background for our pictures,—and in 
the necessity of painting our surroundings and 
drawing our inspiration from the present, we have 
unconsciously been forming a background for those 
who are to succeed us. We do not believe the time 
will ever come when Hawthorne’s interpretations 
of colonial history will cease to be interesting, when 
Whittier’s lyrics will cease to inspire, when Bryant’s 
sweet and solemn voicing of nature’s meanings and 
life’s mysteries will fail in their music to the ears of 
men, when Longfellow’s psalms of life will not meet 
with a response in the souls of the people. The 
poets who are so new to us, though so much beloved, 
are to be the old poets by and by, and we suspect 
that the future critic will come back to these days, 
revel in their literary glories, and contrast his own 
degenerate contemporaries with the hearty and 
homely singers of this blessed early time. 

Of one thing we may be reasonably sure, viz., that 
when the genuine geniuses of this period shall be 
appreciated at their full value, and the names we 
have rehearsed have become classic, their country- 
men will have ceased discussing Poe and Thoreau 
and Walt Whitman. Why an age which can pro- 
duce such a poet as Bryant, who is as healthy and 
health-giving in every line as the winds that soar 
over his native hills, can be interested in the crazy 
products of a crazy mind, so far as to suppose that 
they have any poetry in them, or any value what- 
ever, except as studies in mental pathology, we cannot 
imagine. How an age that possesses a Longfellow 
and an appreciative ear for his melody can tolerate 
in the slightest degree the abominable dissonances 
of which Walt Whitman is the author, is one of the 
unsolved mysteries. There is a morbid love of the 
eccentric abroad in the country which, let us hope, 
will die out as the love of nastiness has died out. 
At present we say but little about our immortals, 
and give ourselves over to the discussion of claims 
of which our posterity will never hear, or of which 
they will only hear to wonder over, or to laugh at. 


The Capitalist and the Laborer. 


WE had occasion, some months ago, to allude to 
the examples of immorality furnished by men of 
money to men of labor, in endeavoring to account, 
in some measure, for the brutal excesses of the latter. 
It was a plain case, that hardly needed arguing. The 
notorious facts, in connection with the moneyed 
classes for the last ten years, are those which relate 
to the betrayal of trusts, the watering of stocks, 
gambling in grain and other necessaries of life, the 
wrecking of insurance companies, the bursting of 
savings-banks through stealing and reckless manage- 
ment, the running of railroads in the interest of 
directors rather than in that of stockholders and the 
public, etc., etc. Poor people have looked on, and 
felt all the power of this degrading example. The 


way in which capital has been managed and misman- 
aged in this country has been utterly demoral- 
izing. The poor have seen capitalists stealing from 
one another in a thousand ways, and even stealing 


| 
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| operatives. 





their own hard-earned savings. The gambling in 
stocks, the gambling in grain, the defalcations among 
men who have been universally trusted, the malver- 
sation of persons high in the church, the great 
“game of grab,” played so generally among those 
supposed to have money and among the great cor- 
porations,—all these have tended to break down the 
public morality; and if the poor have been apt to 
learn the lessons of life from “ the superior classes,’’ 
they have simply learned to steal. What wonder 
that trades-unions thrive? What wonder that we 
have a “commune”? What wonder that we have 
unreasonable mobs ? If stealing is to be the order 
of the day, the poor want their chance with the rest! 

The old saying is that corporations have no souls ; 
and we suspect that, added to the influences we have 
recounted, tending to fill the poor with discontent 
and to array them against capital, is the soulless 
character of corporation life. A corporation com- 
bines the capital of a certain number, or an uncer- 
tain number, of persons. It is a combination for 
the simple purpose of making money. It does not 
take along with it the moralities, the amenities, the 
sympathies, the benevolences, of the stockholders. 
As a rule, any individual stockholder has very little 
influence. He is simply concerned, therefore, to get 
his regular dividends ; and the directors who manage 
everything are mainly interested in so directing their 
affairs as to be able to fulfill his expectation. It is 
not for them to take the morality, the health, the 
comfort, the competent wages of their employés into 
account. It is not for them to provide church and 
school privileges for their operatives, to look after 
them in sickness, to pension them in old age, to 
furnish them with reading-rooms and amusements. 
To a corporation, a workman is a machine, running 
by vital power, to be supported at the lowest cost, 
that he may help to pay adividend. So there never 
can be, until the policy of the world changes, any 
affectionate relations between a corporation and its 
It is not recognized by its operatives 
as having a soul. It is nothing toward which they 
cah exercise the sentiment of gratitude, or love, or 
loyalty. It is simply their task-master and the 
agency through which they receive their just or 
unjust wages. 

Few people are aware of the overshadowing power 
of corporations in this country. They have grown 
with the country’s growth, until they control, di- 
rectly or indirectly, all our industries. The railroad 
corporations represent enormous capital and enor- 
mous power. Mining and manufacturing corporations 
employ an immense amount of labor. Literally, 
millions of men are the servants of American cor- 
porations, and wherever a mob starts up, it will be 
found to have some sort of a connection with a cor- 
poration. These servants, or operatives, never 
regard the property of a corporation as they regard 
the property of aman. To them there seems to be 
no owner for it who has a better right to it than 
themselves. They entertain the same feeling toward 
it that richer men feel toward the government. If 
they watch Congress, they will find that body voting 
appropriations for objects which are entirely illegiti- 
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mate. Every Congress steals from the government 
in some way or another,—and suffers no compunc- 
tions of conscience. The government has no soul. 
Congress would not vote away an individual’s money, 
but it will vote away the nation’s money, and laugh 
over it as a good joke. Rich and good people are 
caught smuggling without a thought that they are 
doing wrong. The wrong consists entirely in being 
found out. So we say that a great company of 
ignorant work-people who never see anything in a 
corporation but its power,—a power without heart, 
—a power without conscience,—a power of money 
only,—will not, when excited by real or fancied 
wrong, respect its property. 

It is gravely prophesied in high newspaper quar- 
ters that before the time in which this article will 
see the light shall arrive, there will be an uprising 
of “the commune,” or violence and rioting among 
workmen in different parts of the country. We 
trust that the foreboding is groundless, but we may 
be sure that we shall always be liable to these up- 
risings until the rich shall set a better example in 
the management of their trusts and in the conduct 
of their business, and until something more human 
and more Christian shall enter into the relations 
between corporations and the men and women in 
their employ. There are private manufactories in 
this country in which an uprising or a strike would 
be simply impossible,—in which the relations be- 
tween the employers and the employed are so 
respectful and affectionate, and in which the inter- 
ests of the latter are so carefully and conscientiously 
regarded that nc misunderstanding can occur. The 
work-people feel that their employers are their 


friends, and in this friendship their self-respect and 
their integrity are nourished. There must come, 
sooner or later, in this country, a change in the 
principles or policy of corporation management. 
Corporations must recognize the fact that workmen 
have souls—that their self-respect must be strength- 
ened, that their minds must be fed, and that they 
have a moral right to a part of the wealth which 
their labor, combined with the brains and the money 
invested, produces. In short, corporations must 
have souls, and recognize the souls, and the wants 
of the souls, in their employ. The time is gone by 
when men can be treated simply as brutes without 
dangerously arousing the brutal element in them. 
Men want a chance for their wives and children. 
They want a chance for better homes, or for privi- 
leges which will make their lives more significant. 
They are short-sighted, and cannot reason it all out. 
They have worked hard and they have had nothing 
but bread and poor shelter. They feel as if they 
onght to have more; so they take the suicidal short- 
cut, yield to their brutal impulses, and work 
mischief to themselves and to all society. We 
speak of them as ignorant, but, after all, they 
are no more ignorant than the managers of cor- 
porations who have not yet learned that a man 
is a man, and that he cannot be treated simply 
as an animal or a machine, either economically 
to themselves or with safety to the country. 
And the rich everywhere are ignorant if they 
suppose that they can harmlessly set the poor 
an example of treachery to trust, of greed without 
conscience, and of a policy that constantly subverts 
the golden rule. 
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Points in the Copyright Discussion. 


THE protection accorded to an author’s work by 
statute and by the common law has been fully de- 
scribed and discussed in the comprehensive volumes 
of the “ Law of Literature,’’ by Mr. James Appleton 
Morgan, in the frequent essays of Mr. E. S. Drone, 
and in the report which Dr. C. E. Appleton printed 
in a recent English review. There are, however, 
still a few stray clues in this legal labyrinth which 
have not been followed out to the end. There are 
a‘few points still in need of investigation and com- 
ment. 

One curious result of recent rulings deserves 
especially to be dwelt upon, for it is altogether 
anomalous. The common law which we imported 
—with our ancestors—from England, where it had 
evolved itself out of its own inner consciousness, 
protects an author’s right to his manuscript, just as 
it protects his right to his pen or his desk. [If it is 
stolen, he can recover it in the same way he can 
recover his pen or his desk were they stolen. The 
common law, in short, looks on the manuscript as 
so much paper and ink, in fact, as so much tangible 
Vor. XVI.—65. 


| property, and it takes the same care of it that it 
takes of any other tangible property. Only when 
the author desires to publish does he need to avail 
himself of the copyright statutes. The common law 
protects until publication; it knows no limit of 
time; it takes as good care of the manuscript or any 
other personal property, fifty or a hundred years 
after it was written or made, as it does one or ten 
years. As long as a work remains in manuscript, 
| therefore, its protection is perpetual. Under the 
copyright law, however, the published book is only 
protected for at most forty-two years. The period 
of protection may be less, but it cannot exceed forty- 
two years, after which time the book becomes public 
property, free to any one to reprint wholly or in part, 
to plagiarize from, to mutilate, to disfigure—without 
fear of legal let or hindrance. The maxim that 
where there is a wrong there is a remedy does not 
apply here, for there can be no wrong without a 
right, and legally the author's right expires at fur- 
thest forty-two years after publication. Any book 





published in these United States before 1836 is to- 
day public property. Mr. Bryant’s legal right to 
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the complete edition of his poems issued in 1832 is 
no better than that of any reader of these lines. Mr. 
Longfellow’s “ Outre Mer,” originally published in 
1835, is now at the mercy of any unprincipled per- 
son who may choose to get out an imperfect or de- 
faced edition, against which, however wretched, the 
author would have no legal redress whatever. Had 
Mr. Bryant and Mr. Longfellow seen fit to keep their 
work in manuscript, unpublished, their control over 
it would be as absolute now as when it was written. 
But publication is the only means nowadays whereby 
an author may get paid for his labor; without it, 
neither Mr. Bryant nor Mr. Longfellow could have 
gained money or reaped fame. If, however, there 
were any way by which the benefits of his labor 
would accrue to the author without publication, 
beyond question it would be for his advantage not 
to publish. Now, there is one class of literature in 
which publication is not essential to an author’s full 
social and pecuniary enjoyment of his work. It has 
been held that the performance of a dramatic com- 
position on the stage, of a theater is not a dedication 
to the public in the eye of the law. A play is de- 
signed primarily to be played; its being read is 
altogether a secondary consideration. As the com- 
plete benefits of dramatic authorship can be gained 
without publication and therefore without coming 
under the operation of the limiting clauses of the 
copyright statutes, it is obviously for the advantage 
of the dramatist to refrain from publication, to 
retain his play in manuscript and thus to deprive 
those who do not or cannot go to the theater of ac- 
quaintance with it. And the result of this state of 
legislation is, in effect, to put a premium on play- 
writing,—a premium perhaps too remote and too 
slight to be of much practical value, but still im- 
portant enough to be noted and watched. 

This, however, is merely of domestic interest; it 
refers solely to American copyright; it does not 
bear at all on international protection of an author’s 
right. Manyare the shifts to which resort has been 
had to get around the absence of an international 
copyright, especially with England; some of them 
have been successful, others less so. The most com- 
mon method was a temporary residence under the 
British flag at the time of publication in England. 
This offered no great difficulty to American authors 
resident in Detroit or Buffalo, but for those dwelling 
many hundred miles further south,—in Florida, for 
instance, where Mrs. Stowe has her winter home,— 
this mode of attaining the desired end was ex- 
tremely inconvenient, not to say practically impossi- 
ble. A plan which has been before suggested, 
although never as yet acted on, to the best of our 
knowledge, seems, however, to be perfectly feasible. 
It is based on the logical liberality of the French 
law, which makes no distinction between citizens and 
aliens,—at least in the matter of copyright. It ac- 
cords its protection to all who ask it, be they native 
or not, requiring only the deposit of a certain num- 
ber of copies of the book and a few slight formali- 
ties. In all respects the foreigner stands on the 
same footing asthe Frenchman. There is nothing 


therefore to prevent any American author from 





taking out a French copyright,—although, in itself, 
protection in France can hardly be of great advan- 
tage, as the French read but few foreign books. Of 
late, however, American authors have been making 
some little headway; the“ Revuedes deux Mondes,” 
has published frequent condensations of the work 
of our best story-tellers; Miss Alcott’s tales are at 
once translated; and the leading French juvenile 
serial, the “ Magasin d’Education et de Récréation,” 
draws largely upon “St. Nicholas.” Undoubtedly 
the appreciation of American literature is growing 
in France. As yet, however, the French copyright 
is hardly likely to be of much direct pecuniary 
benefit. But, if it can be used to secure copyright 
in England,—and it is believed that it can be so 
used,—its value can hardly be overestimated. There 
is an international copyright treaty between England 
and France (15 and 16 Vic., c. xii.), by the terms of 
which the holder of a French copyright can secure 
copyright in England by the fulfillment of a few sim- 
ple conditions. Ar American is free to take out a 
French copyright for his book, and, armed with this, 
he is in a position to demand copyright in England 
under the provisions of the international treaty be- 
tween England and France. No personal appear- 
ance is necessary in either country,—all may easily 
be done by proxy. We are not aware of any case 
in which advantage has been sought to be taken of 
this state of affairs; and it is of course impossible 
to say in advance just what view the English courts 
would take of the transaction; but, as we have said, 
the plan seems feasible, and it is at least worth 
trying. 

The publication recently in England of the love- 
letters written by Keats to Fanny Brawne has 
called forth abundant criticism. No one has, how- 
ever, so far as I know, drawn attention to the legal 
aspects of the case. No one has inquired whether 
there was any remedy against this wrong. Nor has 
the general revolt against this unnecessary revela- 
tion of a poet’s heart brought about as well it might 
a general discussion of the “well-settled law which 
governs the ownership of all correspondence. A few 
words here may perhaps not be out of place: for 
fuller information of the subject with lavish citation 
of authorities, the reader may be referred to Mr. 
James Appleton Morgan’s comprehensive volumes 
on the “ Law of Literature.” 

In the Keats case, I believe that the parties pub- 
lishing his letters had no legal right to make them 
public. That right belonged to the legal repre- 
sentatives of the poet—whoever they may be; and 
it was within their power to have prevented—by 
injunction, if necessary—the publication of Keats’s 
letters. In the case of Folsom v. Marsh (2 Story’s 
Rep. 111), Judge Story summed up the law in these 
words: “The author of any letter or letters and his 
representatives, whether they are literary compo- 
sitions or familiar letters, or letters of business, 
possess the sole and exclusive copyright therein ; 
and no persons—neither those to whom they are 
addressed, nor other persons—have any right or 
authority to publish the same upon their own ac- 
count or for their own benefit.” 
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A case very similar to this of Keats is Thompson 
v. Stanhope (Amb. 737), where the representatives 
of Lord Chesterfield prevented the publication of 
the edifying letters of his lordship addressed to his 
lordship’s natural son, which this son’s widow had 
agreed with Dodsley to publish. 

But a full investigation of the subject shows that 
although the rights of the recipient of a letter are 
limited, still he has rights. He may destroy let- 
ters; he may make use of them at any time to clear 
his character; he may introduce them as evidence 





| 
| 
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in a court of justice whenever adequate occasion 
may arise. And the ownership of the letters them- 
selves, of the paper and ink, is the receiver’s also. 
He has a right in them physically; the sender has a 
right in them mentally. As autographs they belong 
to the receiver; as literary compositions to the writer. 

The representatives of Fanny Brawne had there- 
fore full right to sell these precious relics—as auto- 
graphs. The representatives of Keats have full right 
to prevent their publication. 

J. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


THE OLD CABINET. 


Ir would be well for any citizen of the United , 
States who is in gloom concerning his country to 
go out of it for a few weeks.in vacation time, and to 
observe it from the distance of, say, one mile north 
of the iron posts which mark the boundary line 
between the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada. He will be likely to say to himself, at 
first: “ Here is a people to all intents and purposes 
self-governing. They have an approximation to the 
admirable parliamentary system of England; they 
have a competitive civil-service; their laws and their 
rulers are home-made: except that they fortunately 
escape the convulsions and corruptions of a presi- 
dential election,—there being sent to them now and 
then from the mother-country, as nominal Governor- 
General, a better man than they can raise up among 
themselves—the very flower of old-world chivalry, 
an officer unsoiled by local prejudices, jealousies, 
cliques, and untouched by temptations having to do 
with his own personal advancement, save in so far 
as his ambitions may relate to other fields of Her 
Majesty’s service. Their part in the grandest em- 
pire of the earth lays but a light yoke on their 
shoulders. With a fertile and magnificent country, 
a romantic history, a stable government, and a vir- 
tual nationality,—why, indeed, should they not be a 
great and happy nation? why, indeed, should they 
wish to identify their own with the uncertain fate 
of the gigantic and overgrown republic below them, 
where the pure and wise are filled with disgust and 
apprehension ?”’ 

These are likely to be the thoughts of the citi- 
zen of the United States during the earlier days of 
his expatriation. But further knowledge will teach 
him that political corruption can thrive even where 
the highest prizes are not at stake; that sordid 
pettiness of aim may breed some smaller and more 
contemptible kind of politics; that the absence of 
great issues means an absence of great men; that 
the lack of genuine nationality and of true independ- 
ence has the same depressing effect upon a country 
and its inhabitants in our own time, as it has had 
from the foundation of the world. 





In the summer of 1856, a brave and accomplished 
young nobleman went upon a perilous voyage in 
Arctic waters. In the book he has since published, 


he speaks with regret of the “ grand old times’’ of 
Iceland, now long since departed. The Icelanders, 
he says, were the first of any European nation to 
create for themselves a native literature; for three 
hundred years did the gallant little republic main- 
tain its independence,—three hundred years of un- 
equaled literary and political vigor; but at last its 
day of doom drew near; in 1261 the island became 
an appendage of the Norwegian crown (and after- 
ward that of Denmark). Soon, declares the noble 
author, “the apathy which invariably benumbs the 
faculties of a people too entirely relieved from the 
discipline and obligation of self-government, lapped 
in complete inactivity, moral, political, and intel- 
lectual, these once stirring islanders.”’ Since then 
Icelanders have from time to time produced works 
of merit, “and the colleges of Copenhagen are 
adorned by many an illustrious Icelandic scholar ; 
but the glory of the old days has departed, and it is 
across a wide, desolate flat of ignoble annals, as dull 
and arid as their own lava plains, that the student 
has to look upon the glorious drama of Iceland’s 
early history.” Doubtless, Lord Dufferin, since 
called to represent royalty in one of the largest 
dependencies of the British crown, would say that 
Canada has not been “too entirely relieved from 
the discipline and obligation of self-government.’’ 
Doubtless there are other causes, such as Mr. 
Parkman has exposed (in the passage quoted in our 
August book reviews), for the present condition of 
the Dominion. Yet that a state of political depend- 
ency has had to do with it no unprejudiced reader 
of history will be likely to deny. If citizens of the 
United States sometimes feel the lack of a compact 
and definiie nationality, how much more keenly must 
this lack be felt by those who call themselves Cana- 
dians. Yet such nationality as we have possessed 
has sufficed to create for us those tremendous epochs 
from which great reputations have come forth, to re- 
act in turn upon the character of the people and 
upon the nature of individuals. 

“But,” some Canadian replies, “we are only at 
this moment where you were a hundred years ago. 
We have just joined our Provinces and become one 
Dominion, one nation. Give us time and we will 
show you what we cando!” A hundred years ago! 
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and for Washington they have the intrepid com- 
mander who repulsed the Fenian invasion at Pigeon 
Hill; for Jefferson, a Provincial statesman, supposed 
to bear a personal resemblance to the author of 
“Lothair.” Canada has had the same hundred 
years that the States have had,—what single powerful 
reputation has her century produced—what single 
authentic voice has made itself heard from Canada 
during that time? Are they French? The insur- 
rection of the Aaditans in 1837 was but a feeble and 
emasculate mockery of the revolutions of France. 
Are they English? The “household poet” of En- 
gland is an American, to be sure; but he lives in 
Massachusetts, not in the Queen’s “ Dominion.” 

What Lowell says of the provincialism of the 
Union, in its effect upon statesmanship and litera- 
ture is doubly true of the Provinces themselves. 
They have never known “the varied stimulus, the 
many-sided opportunity of a great metropolis, the 
inspiring re-enforcement of an undivided national 
consciousness.” One of the phenomena observed 
by the sojourner from the States is the lack of 
social unity, which accompanies the lack of polit- 
ical unity. Attend public service in a Presby- 
terian church in a town on the St. Lawrence, and 
so far as the facial types are concerned, you might 
as well be in Aberdeen. The burly English farmer, 
on the border of the French country, talks glibly 
with his men in the astonishing patois of the Aaéd- 
itans; but in the bosom of his family he drops his 
A’s like the true Britisher that he is. The Aaditan, 
easily submitting himself to the tithes of the Church, 
and afraid to venture forth on the Eve of All Saints, 
for fear of the candle-lighted pumpkin which the 
ungodly have placed in the village cemetery,—the 
true habitan of the “western township” of the 
province of Quebec is perhaps as ignorant of Paris 
as he is of Washington or of Ottawa. But there is an 
English resident of Montreal who represents in his 
naive migrations the uneasiness of his class. Every 
five years he sells all his goods and chattels, and 
goes back with his entire family to the mother- 
country, only to return quickly once more, restless, 
disconsolate and homeless, to the Provinces. 

It has been said that every nation that would 
make its entry into the best society of history, must 
first establish its claim to “the noblesse of the 
sword.” The wars of Canada have all been vica- 
rious. By good luck or good management she 
avoids even the discipline of fighting her In- 
dians. Suppose that instead of being either a 
dependency or a separate nation she had joined 
hands with the other colonies at the time of the 
American Revolution; or suppose ineffectual that 
momentous shot which decided the fate not only 
of Montgomery but of British America. To say 
nothing of other possible consequences, it is evident 
that then what would have been the northern tier 
of States would have enjoyed intellectual sympathy 
with New England. The lyceum system of the 
North, for instance, which was such an incalculable 
force at its prime for the quickening of intellectual 
and moral consciousness over a wide territory, 
would not have stopped at the St. Lawrence, as 





well as at the Potomac. Imagine Emerson a famil- 
iar figure on the lecture platforms of Montreal and 
Quebec! 

But while the citizen of the United States sojourn- 
ing in Canada will find many things to strengthen his 
patriotism, he will also make some reflections which 
may reconcile him in a measure to the non-success 
of Montgomery’s heroic enterprise. He will find a 
country of endlessly varied and unsurpassable beauty 
and of inexhaustible fertility. Vast tracts he may 
have ignorantly supposed uninhabitable, in the 
North-west, he will find, owing to the vagaries of 
the isothermal line, to contain some of the most 
fertile regions of the continent,—regions into which 
immigration is pouring rapidly and steadily. The 
various Provinces contain race elements which are 
destined to amalgamate, and form popular types such 
as have in the States given meaning to the term 
“ American.”” When Canadians come to know 
themselves it may be found that the industrious 
French population, as full as it is of superstition, 
and as apathetic, will prove a valuable part of the 
body politic. It cannot be that all is said in the 
phrase that declares the “French country” an in- 
superable barrier to progress. The Aaditans have 
at least this reason for existence,—that they furnish 
to the statesmen and patriots of the new Dominion, 
one of the most serious problems now presented to 
them for solution,—a problem which may distract 
their minds for a while from the more sordid ques- 
tions of protection and retaliation. And who that 
has watched the resolute and majestic face of the 
Indian Baptiste, who pilots the steamer down the 
Lachine Rapids; who that has seen the effect of 
a strain of Indian blood in certain natures, but will 
cherish the expectation, romantic though it be, 
that the traits of those finer types of red men in the 
North may be preserved by infusion into other 
races! As for the Scotch and Irish (the latter both 
Catholic and Protestant), they are here in plenty. 

If, as Goldwin Smith believes, annexation is inev- 
itable, the moment for that consummation has been 
indefinitely postponed. Meantime, whatever clogs 
have hindered the progress of Canada in the past, 
she is beginning at last to “feel herself.” Some 
good Canadians may fear that the railroad system, 
with which they have been binding themselves 
together physically, in pledge of the new spiritual 
bonds, has proved too costly a boon, in expenditure 
of both capital and character. However that may 
be, it has its effect in bringing the Provinces into 
communication with each other and with the 
world; and, although a border Canadian, owning 
farms on both sides of the line, was told the 
other day that he could not take his horses a few 
rods into Vermont, to work his farm there, and then 
back into his own stables by night, without paying 
duty; on the other hand, the militia companies of 
Montreal and St. Albans interchange hospitalities 
and courtesies on the Queen’s birthday and Fourth 
of July. Canada is not only nearer to the 
mother-country than she was before the laying of 
the cable; but recent years have brought Boston 
and New York, Montreal and Toronto, nearer 
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together. They are beginning to read American 
books and magazines in Canada; and the States are 
becoming more and more interested in (though less 
covetous of) the Dominion,—in large part through 
the round-about way of England, and the attractive 
young literary men she has the fashion of sending to 
play governor of her American domain. The same 
talent that laid out the public gardens of Brooklyn 
and of New York, engineers the splendid drives over 
the mountain-park of Montreal. Nationality or no 
nationality, Canada cannot be cut off any longer 
from the general intellectual activities of the times. 
Principal Grant, of Kingston, finds no trouble in 
building up a handsome endowment for the Univer- 
sity over which he is called to preside. Local journal- 
ism still talks about another “honor to Canada,” 
when news comes that the Queen’s daughter is tohold 
court in Ottawa, and gives circulation to advertise- 
ments of “ bitters,”” whose names share the advanc- 
ing honors of their illustrious and titled namesakes.* 


Yet local journalism also gives opportunity to local | 


talent—which, it is said, is supplanting in the news- 
papers that ae from Great Britain. 





* You may read the following in in Montreal 
haps it excites no more remark Se SO ae ous rs ‘outiat, ty it 
would in the London “ Times 

Bitters! Now Lari 3: nsfield a ae 
etc., sold in enormous quantities a ey 
recommended by the Medical Faculty for upward of twenty 


years!” 
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Some | 


of the Dominion’s ablest men find it an inspiring 
thought that their country is a part of the British 
empire, “that splendid and beneficent system, the 
mightiest agency of civilization in the world,—a noble 
edifice, which they would rather help to uphold than 
pull to pieces.’’ 

A friendly and powerful rival such as Canada is 
destined to become, will be no bad thing for the 
Republic. Already she is in advance of the States in 
her systems of civil service and judiciary, and we shall 
have much to learn from her by example, criticism, 
and warning. 

It cannot be that the “literary material ’’—to 
use the phrase of the profession—which the his- 
tory and the still existing society and _insti- 
tutions of Canada abundantly afford, will elude 
adequate artistic expression. Our own West has 
been too busy with other matters to do much in the 
way of zsthetics; and the southern States, cut off by 
the institution of slavery from sympathy with the 
intellectual life of the North, have produced orators, 
political leaders, soldiers, but only lately poets 
and story-writers. It is within a few years that 
California has found a voice in the writings of Bret 
Harte, and Creole New Orleans in those of George 
W. Cable. What Cable has done for the French in 
New Orleans, some competent romancer is sure to do 
for the French in the proud and picturesque old town 


' of Quebec. 
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THE BEGINNER IN JOURNALISM. 


THE local staff of a city newspaper shows in a 
measure and in one direction what a beginner’s 
opportunities are. Most of its members are young 
and ambitious, and while the “ city department,”’ as 
their particular branch of the profession is called, 
requires a special order of abilities and is not elemen- 
tary or tentative in its nature, its functions are such 
that it is very well fitted to give the aspirant a prac- 
tical view of what is before him, and to enable him 
to test and develop his talents. The varied knowl- 
edge and experience he acquires, the familiarity with 
men and their arts, the introspection of life and the 
severe discipline, are of service to him throughout 
his career, no matter how exalted his position may 
become,—whether it be that of the autocratic editor- 
in-chief, or that of the much humbler subordinate. 

A reporter need not have more than a common- 
school education; for, though culture and literary 
power add to his chances of advancement (and with- 
out them he cannot, indeed, attain the best positions), 
they are not indispensable. The more essential 


qualifications consist in the prophetic sense of the 
passing events in which the public will be most in- 
terested, extreme simplicity and directness of state- 
ment, faithfulness to duty, a temperament that will 
bear snubbing while an object is to be gained, and | 





the utmost pertinacity. Short-hand is useful, but 
except in large meetings, it is by no means so 
important a part of the equipment as the sense of 
news or the indefatigable industry which overcomes 
every rebuff and denial. Of course a certain facility 
of expression and picturesqueness of phrase are 
necessary ; but a polished style is not. The service- 
able reporter is shrewd, practical, active, alert and 
explicit, rather than profound in thought, critical in 
manner, or elegant in diction; and if he possesses 
the former qualities he is sure to succeed in his own 
department, though (unless he complements them 
with something more), he cannot rise above it. 

The principal morning papers of New York em- 
ploy from twenty to thirty salaried men in gathering 
local news, and in addition to these a variable num- 
ber of others are employed as “ special ” or “ space”’ 
men,—that is to say, their services are engaged and 
paid for at the rate of from seven to ten dollars for 
each column of matter printed. The “ specials ’’ are 
recognized as members of the staff, and are usually 
probationers, who, when they have won their spurs, 
are put on a salary amounting to considerably less 
than thesum earned under the previous arrangement. 
In other words, when they show the capacity to do 
forty dollars’ worth of work a week independently, 
they are reduced to a salary of twenty-five dollars. 
The “ specials” have every disadvantage; they are 
not assigned to duty until all the salaried men are 
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disposed of, and the latter are so numerous that in 
many instances they leave few opportunities for the 
former, who must either remain idle or discover news 
in the fortuitous quarters that have not been antici- 
pated by the city editor. To be able to do this suc- 
cessfully implies the possession of tact, pluck, and 
fertile resources, without which the beginner, amid 
the crowd of compétitors he meets in a metropolitan 
office, cannot earn his bread and butter. Most of 
the applicants for employment, who seem to be of 
the proper sort, are told that they may take their 
chances with the “special” staff, which, however 
good their credentials are, and no matter how bril- 
liant their college record may be, is all they can 
expect. A salary is soon given to those who have 
the requisite qualities, as we have said, and those 
who have not linger about the office for a few weeks, 
and disappear. 

The writer remembers a mild-mannered youth 
who offered himself, without introductioz or recom- 
mendation, to the city editor of an important New 
York daily,—a youth who had already seen service 
in provincial offices, and who was very glad indeed 
when he was offered a chance on the “ special staff.” 
He appeared at the office every morning when the 
assignments were being made; now and then he 
was appointed to do some little service, and on one 
memorable occasion he was commissioned to describe 
the condition of the markets, in three-quarters of a 
column. Three-quarters of a column meant seven 
dollars, and so long an article would give him the 
opportunity to display his abilities which he desired. 
The article was written, revised by the éditor, and 
set in type; it was quite acceptable. But at night, 
when the critical moment came, there was a great 
excess of matter; the article was cut down to a par- 
agraph, and the paragraph was eventually left out of 
the paper. Although he gave all his time to the 
paper, his first week’s earnings were less than five 
dollars. The second week’s earnings were about 
seven dollars, and the third week’s were lowest of 
all; but after that they rose magnificently, and in 
the fifth week of his novitiate he was put into 4 reg- 
ular position. 

We have mentioned this incident to show the dis- 
heartening circumstances that hedge in a beginner, 





and also to enforce the fact that the demonstration 
of his own capabilities is the best introduction he 
can possibly have. In a fairly conducted office the 
graduates of the city department are selected to fill 
vacancies in the editorial staff, and the proprietors 
of newspapers in smaller cities often apply to the 
New York papers for men to take responsible and 
profitable positions. 

The machinery and operations of the metropolitan 
offices are so much more extensive than any others 
that we believe the training and experience a young 
man acquires in them are a great help to him; but, 
at the same time, he can become an excellent journal- 
ist without resorting to New York. Should he 
obtain a start on such a paper as the “ Springfield 
Republican,” the “Cincinnati Commercial,” the 
“ Boston Journal,” or the “Chicago Tribune,”’ he 
could qualify himself for all that the profession has 
to offer, and his chances of advancement would be 
superior, as the competition out of New York is not 
as close as it is in that city. There are editors who, 
like the late Samuel Bowles, take a personal inter- 
est in the young and promising members of their 
staff, and by kindly supervision and suggestion impart 
to them the fundamental principles of journalism, 
which are not too commonly understood. Mr. 
Bowles made his office a practical school, and his 
graduates reflect credit upon their teacher in the 
various positions to which they have risen. He 
once gave the writer a column of matter and told 
him to condense it; the column was reduced three- 
fourths, and he then reduced the remaining fourth 
to a paragraph of a few lines, which retained the pith 
and sense of the original with remarkable fidelity. 

A polite letter, stating the attainments and expe- 
rience of the sender, will usually meet with aresponse 
from the editor to whom it is sent, but it is always 
desirable for the candidate to present himself in 
person. A clever, sincere and industrious fellow, 
who has real talent, will not have to beg for work 
long, though sometimes his patience may be heavily 
taxed and his hopes wearily deferred. If his pen is 
quick and his ideas are fresh, he may land over the 
heads of the mediocrity, which is the only material 
that stagnates in a good newspaper office. 

W. H. RIDEING. 
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Emerson's “ Fortune of the Republic.’’* 


Amonc the inconveniences of age, Mr. Emerson 
now finds an infirmity of memory which somewhat 
interferes with his literary work, though it does not 
wholly impede it, as is shown by this lecture, delivered 
last March, at the Old South Church in Boston. 
Characteristic of the man, his aims and patriotic 

* Fortune of the Republic. Lecture delivered at the Old 


South Church, March 30, ste. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 











hopes, it is also one of the finest and noblest 
pieces of writing he has published. Standing at 
the twilight of a long life of literary activity, and 
himself aware that his faculties are no longer to be 
fully relied upon, he is yet able to concentrate his 
thought upon a lofty subject and utter, with the 
pregnant homeliness of his habitual style, words 
of comfort to a nation in a time of depression, if not 
actual distress. How many literary men are there 
who would not, in this case, introduce themselves 
into the discussion, and lament in one way or 
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another the decay of their faculties, the loss of the 
pleasures of this world? Emerson has no remark 
to make about himself; he is absorbed in the future 
of the United States; without a trace of the nar- 
rowness or querulousness of an old man, he throws 
all his energy into the old work which he has pur- 
sued so long,—that of giving spiritual comfort to his 
fellow-countrymen. The lofty enthusiasm that has 
always marked his career burns just as warm now 
as ever; it seems to burn even more clear, because 
in this one of the last utterances of the old poet 
he calls things by their everyday names, rather than 
by their symbols, and, in his eagerness to be explicit, 
has no leisure for those condensed generalizations 
which have proved a stumbling-block to many, but 
to those who relished his style an addition to their 
pleasure in his work. 

Emerson is an enthusiast still, but he is still the 
shrewdest of Yankees. When he soars, his pinions 
are wide enough to prop him well in the air; where 
he soars, the ether is always pure and firm beneath 
his wings. Or, rather than to a bird, he should be 
likened toa mountain, a peak, let us say, whose 
head is in the clouds, but whose feet are deep in the 
solid rock. He takes account of things from tre- 
mendous distances, but he also. knows quite well 
what is going on close about him. “ In‘ this coun- 
try,” he says, “with our practical understanding, 
there is, at present, a great sensualism, a headlong 
devotion to trade and to the conquest of the con- 
tinent;—to each man as large a share of the same as 
he can carve for himself,—an extravagant confidence 
in our own talent and activity, which becomes, whilst 
successful, a scornful materialism,—but with the 
fault, of course, that it has no depth, no reserved 
force whereon to fall back when a reverse comes.” 
Again he says, with how much truth! “That repose 
which is the ornament and ripeness of man is not 
American. That repose which indicates a faith in 
the laws of the universe,—a faith that they will fulfill 
themselves, and are not to be impeded, transgressed, 
or accelerated. Our people are too slight and vain. 
They are easily elated and easily depressed. * * * 
Our young men lack idealism. A man for success 
must not be pure idealist, then he will practically 
fail; but he must have ideas, must obey ideas, or he 
might as well be the horse he rides on.” 

On the other hand, Emerson looks from his mount- 
ain-top and sees that while the evils are great, the 
general tendency, the trend of the nation, is healthy. 
He points out how immovable is the law (and we 
might use him as another example of it) that prog- 
ress comes from the ideas of the great men filtering 
down into the masses. The country is passing 
through a crisis in its history as necessary as lacti- 
tion or dentition, or puberty. “The new conditions 
of mankind in America are really favorable to prog- 
ress, the removal of absurd restrictions and antique 
inequalities. The mind is always the better the 
more it is used, and here it is kept in practice. The 


humblest is daily challenged to give his opinion on 
practical questions, and while civil and social free- 
dom exists, nonsense even has a favorable effect. 
Cant is good to provoke common sense. The Cath- 





olic Church, the trance-mediums, the rebel paradoxes, 
exasperate the common sense.” Hence we see 
that Emerson has the boldness to applaud even uni- 
versal suffrage, probably encouraged thereto by 
the advance of education throughout the country, a 
point on which he dwells more than once. “ One 
hundred years ago the American people attempted 
to carry out the bill of political rights to an almost 
ideal perfection. They have made great strides in 
that direction since. Theyare now proceeding, in- 
structed by their success, and by their many failures, 
to carry out not the bill of rights, but the bill of 
human duties.” Then he goes on to trace the rev- 
olution in old established ideas of government which 
that new departure occasions. Ours is a country 
of poor men; all mankind is in its shirt-sleeves ; 
not grimacing like poor rich men in cities, pretend- 
ing to be rich, but unmistakably taking off its coat. 
The end of all political struggle according to Emer- 
son is to establish morality as the basis of all legis- 
lation. “ We want a state of things in which crime 
will not pay,”’ he says. 

“I wish to see America not like the old powers of the 
earth, grasping, exclusive, and narrow, but a benefactor such as 
no country ever was, hospitable to all nations, legislating for all 
nationalities. Nations were made to help each other as much as 
families were ; and all advancement is by ideas, and not by 
brute force or mechanic force.” 

Through the smoke of failure and fogs of corrup- 
tion he sees the Fortune of the Republic and bids 
his hearers be of good cheer. He finishes enumer- 
ating the short-comings and advantages of the nation 
and closes his speech with these prophetic words : 

“In seeing this felicity without example that has rested on 
the Union thus far, I find new confidence for the future. I 
could heartily wish that our will and endeavor were more active 
parties to the work. But I see in all directions the light break- 
a Fo Kind, t argh -~ y ato aan 
a of im : “he height of sense, the noblest esd 


tion, the purest reli n, will find - home 1 in our institutions, 
and write our rego the benefit of men.” 





Mr. Emerson does not make a set speech, with 
its introduction, rise and climax. He sticks to his 
old method of talking somewhat at hap-hazard. 
There is a thread, a plot in’ it, but not an evident one. 
Each sentence seems to have been evolved from a 
separate fit of brooding. They are like a string of 
remarks collected from shrewd and taciturn old 
country-men, who, when they do speak, mean a 
great deal. This has been called Mr. Emerson’s 
oracular style; but it is a pity there are not more 
such oracles in the land. It behooves us to remem- 
ber that he has been an oracle always breathing the 
purest morality whom no consideration could swerve 
from utterance of the largest truths. 


“H. H.’s"’ “ Bits of Travel at Home.’’t 


THE success of H. H.’s sketches of travel is 
largely due to their vivacity (here, as elsewhere, 
often an acceptable substitute for humor) and to 
their picturesque quality—not the quality of purely 
imaginative writing, of which there is very little in 
this volume, but a kind of vivid picturesqueness 
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from which the “eyes make pictures when they are 
shut.” That these pictures, in the mind of the 
reader, should be adequate to the original scenes, is 
the deau ideal of this kind of descriptive writing, 
and of H. H.’s success or failure in this particular 
only those who have been over the fields here de- 
scribed—and not all of those—are capable of judging. 
Considered in their literary bearings, these skétches 
give evidence of close, rather than wide, observa- 
tion, and show the author to have what a phren- 
ologist would call a good sense of form. Her sense 
of color, as displayed in this volume, we cannot 
rank so high. To our thinking, the least successful 
of the papers here printed are those in which 
the author has attempted the most color-drawing. 
“The Symphony in Yellow and Red” has good 
qualities ; but if it were dependent only upon the 
author’s attempt to adapt to descriptive writing the 
theory of Mr. Whistler’s painting, we suspect it 
would be found to appeal chiefly to those who affect 
to see colors in strains of music. Outside of the 
description of actions, objective writing, even by 
the best writers, is but approximate, so that, as we 
have said, it takes a traveler to interpret a traveler. 
Far more effective is the subjective method, which 
brings author and reader upon the common ground 
of emotional experience. Though this is not H. 
H.’s usual method, she sometimes employs it to much 
purpose, as in this paragraph concerning the Veta 
Pass on the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad : 
“From the mouth of the pass to the summit, is, measured 
fourteen m by hours, three hours; 
i the length of a dream,—that means a 
length with which figures and bers have nothing in com- 
mon. One dreams sometimes of flying in the air, sometimes of 
going ig swiftly down or up endless stair-ways without resting his 
on the steps; my recollection of being lified up and through 
the Veta Pass, by steam, are like the recollections of such 








In keeping with this, and in its way fully as good, is 
Henry King’s description in a recent “ Lippincott ” 
of a similar experience : 

“Th h and no jar, and the speed i lar 
Gucgh dust ty seu % tile Shoe Curve is | > 


ently with fear and trembling, but with perfect safety, and the 
relief of itis as a forgiveness of sin.” 


H. H.’s poetry is sufficient evidence that she is not 
lacking in the capacity of thus intellectualizing her 
material. 

The contents of the volume are divided geograph- 
ically into sketches of California, of Colorado, and of 
New England, of which we prefer the second, 
which, as a class, seem to us to have been written 
from a more genuine inspiration than the others. 
The impulse and the spontaneity of frontier life are 
reflected with great power in “ A New Anvil Chorus,” 
in which is described the projection forward into the 
wilderness of a new mining town. We do not 
remember anything else by the same writer which 
has more natural force, while the web of interest 
which she always succeeds in throwing around 


intensity, which is the chief fault of the book. 
There is too much appeal to the sheer force of 
the direct impression of phenomenal scenery, and 
not enough employment of the methods of reflec- 
tion and contrast. The style is often keyed so 
high as to become unnatural. A popular and fertile 
writer, in the effort to make everything interest- 
ing, may easily fall into an emphasis of ordinary 
experiences. But there is a monotony of emphasis 
as well as of dullness, and in glancing through a 
large number of her papers, it is easy to see that 
H. H. has not avoided Scylla in escaping Charybdis. 

In minor criticism, we are sorry to find the author 
once in a while following the feeble style employed 
by other prominent woman writers, of paraphrasing 
Scripture, as in this on page 5, of the Pullman car: 
“We undress as entirely and safely as if we were in 
the best bedroom of a house not made with wheels,” 
and, on page 32, “ Night has come, in which no man 
can undo a car-window.” Indeed, careful editing 
would have expunged the whole account of the night 
in the sleeping-car (pages 30-34). Of less im- 
portance is the misprint on page 225, where Colorado 
Springs is stated to be “seventy miles north of 
Denver ;” on page 212 it is correctly located at the 
same distance “to the south of Denver.” 

Not the least of the many interesting features of 
the volume is the suggestive character of such com- 
pact and fortunate titles as “ Hide-and-seek-Town,” 
“The Miracle Play of 1870 in Bethlehem, N. H.,” 
“The Procession of Flowers,” “A New Anvil 
Chorus,” etc.,—each of which is a poem in itself, 
and each of which has done its part in associating 
the author in the mind of the public with the regions 
which she has so happily discovered and described. 


Gordon’s “‘ Pauline and Other Poems."’ 


PAULINE is the title of a poem by Hanford Len- 
nox Gordon, recently issued by the Putnams. It is 
a story in verse,—a story of our late war,—with many 
highly poetic passages, and many dramatic situa- 
tions. There had been more freedom in the telling, 
if it had been done in prose; and it is the assump- 
tion of the freedom of prose which produces the 
prominent defect of the work. Verse is not the 
proper vehicle for dry and minute detail of state- 
ment. Detail must be picturesque in itself to bear 
homely treatment. If it be homely detail, it must 
be treated picturesquély, or it is out of place in 
poetry. The failure of the book is exactly here—in 
the bold and prosaic treatment of its minor details. 
That the writer has true poetic power and sensi- 
bility, his book sufficiently proves, and he ought to 
find a great number of sympathetic readers. 


Maudsley’s ‘‘ Physiology of Mind.” * 


THis volume is the third edition of the first half 
of Maudsley’s “Physiology and Pathology of 
Mind,”—as its full title indicates. The first edition 
of this work was issued in 1867, and the second in 





the reader is spun swiftly and well. The int 


of the narrative is here collateral with the subject. 
In reading quieter descriptions, we cannot but wish 
the author had been as discriminating in her use of 
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the following year. A new edition of so remarkable 
a book, and one, moreover, which is now given to 
the world, “ revised, and enlarged, and in great part 
rewritten,” by its author, demands something more 
at the hands of the critics than a superficial notice. 

The subject of the volume is one which has, 
until very recently, lain quite beyond the narrow 
circle within which the hopes and fears and interests 
of ordinary humanity revolve. There has been, of 
late, a sudden awakening of the public conscience 
to the importance of such investigations and to the 
bearing which they are likely to have upon the 
moral and religious education of the world; as well 
as upon the individual and the social life. This 
general interest felt by the intelligent reading public, 
lends a popular value to books which had previcusly 
been handed over to the specialist; and it has 
even been strong enough, in some cases, to over- 
come the natural repugnance of the unscientific 
reader for technical treatment and style. 

So far as technicality could be avoided, consist- 
ently with accuracy and compactness of statement, it 
has been done in this volume. A reader, dipping into 
the book here and there, hoping to gather a defined 
notion of the subject in this superficial way, would 
undoubtedly be disappointed of his object, as well 
as repelled by the many unfamiliar words he finds 
there ; but to one who is willing to read the volume 
through patiently and thoroughly, no such difficulty 
occurs, for technical terms are introduced only 
where they are explained or explain themselves. 
A quiet dignity marks the style throughout the 
volume, and this at times rises to a simple beauty 
of diction which redeems the subject from any sus- 
picion of “dryness.” ‘We find ourselves so gently 
led up to the difficult heights of psychological 
inquiry that we are scarcely conscious of the ascent. 

Dr. Maudsley’s religious status it is not quite easy 
to determine, with no surer clue than that afforded 
by the present volume. He is an evolutionist, in 
the strictest sense, evolving not only the physical, 
but the intellectual and moral nature of man by a 
natural process ; but on the other hand he is neither 
a rank materialist nor in any sense an atheist. A 
God he does acknowledge,—but it is a God stripped 
of the Divine Fatherhood,—a God who is only one 
link in the awful chain of necessity made up of all 
things natural and supernatural. There is some- 
thing terrible in seeing so clear and vigorous an 
intellect caught and held in the toils of the fear- 
ful doctrine of “necessity.’’ Stripped of its theo- 
logical terms, denuded of the modifications and 
ameliorations with which the heart of humanity— 
often so much truer in its spiritual wisdom than the 
head—has wrapped it round, “necessity” stands 
confessed as inexorable fatalism: God is a mere 
force bending, breaking, crushing human hearts and 
human lives in the exercise of a will which has in 
it no divine element of tenderness. 

Like most physicists who are strong in their own 
peculiar fields of inquiry, Dr. Maudsley shows him- 
self weak when he undertakes to deal with purely 
psychological questions. So long as he holds the 
physical clue and keeps rigidly to the consideration 





of such phenomena as are closely connected with 
physical states and physical changes, he is strong 
and clear, and eminently suggestive ; and his reason- 
ing, founded upon observation and experience, is 
conclusive, as is illustrated by the chapter upon 
the motions or affections of mind. But when he 
lets go this clue and wanders into the region of 
pure speculation he becomes confused and self- 
contradictory,—witness the first twenty pages of the 
chapter on volition. 

The main drift of the argument, the thread of 
purpose upon which the facts of mental physiology 
are disposed, is, that thought, and feeling, and will, 
are mere functions of the brain. Thought is made 
less gross than matter; but it stands beside the 
other physiological forces and no whit higher, unless 
complexity shall elevate it. 

The known facts of the interaction of man’s 
physical, intellectual, and moral nature, do not r ~es- 
sarily teach materialism. Subjectively the fun. .ons 
of the brain are merely mental operations, and 
should be treated by the subjective method. “No 
purely physiological investigation,” says Ferrier,— 
and who shall speak with higher authority ?—*“can 
explain the phenomena of consciousness. A 
knowledge of the peculiar physical conditions of 
mental phenomena,—of the physical changes which 
accompany changes of thought, of feeling, of will, 
though it may not establish the physical and men- 
tal,—as cause and effect,—may, nevertheless, throw 
much light upon the relations which exist between 
the mind and the body.” 

The brain is, indisputably, the organ without 
which mental processes, as we are familiar with 
them, cannot goon. This is a point allowed by all 
physiologists, whatever may be their psychology. 
But what magical power it is which links so indis- 
solubly the subtle molecular changes of the nerve 
elements of the brain with the phenomena of con- 
sciousness, so that as these changes progress there 
is a co-ordinated progression of emotion or thought, 
it is impossible to guess. It may perhaps happen, 
with the daily increasing facilities for investigation 
and delicate measurement, that the connection shall 
be accurately established between each molecular 
alteration which takes place in the brain-cells, and 
each correlative change, however slight and subtle, 
which occurs in the mental consciousness. But 
allowing that this final perfection of knowledge will 
be attained, will we then be any nearer to a true 
knowledge of what constitutes sensation, conscious- 
ness, thought or feeling? Mental and physical 
phenomena are not mutually convertible; one can- 
not be expressed in terms of the other; the two are 
not identical ; and what precision of thought, there- 
fore, is gained by calling the mind, as is done by 
Bain, “ a double-faced unity”? Tyndall comes out 
with a very frank statement of this difficulty and an 
equally frank avowal of ignorance. “The relation 
of physics to consciousness,” he says (“Fragments 
of Science, Scientific Materialism,” pp. 119-120), 
“being thus invariable it follows that given the 
state of the brain the corresponding thought or feel- 
ing might be inferred, or given the thought or 
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feeling, the corresponding state of the brain might 
be inferred. But how inferred? It would be at 
bottom not a case of logical inference at all, but of 
empirical association. “ * Granted that a defi- 
nite thought and a definite molecular action in the 
brain occur simultaneously ; we do not possess the 
intellectual organ, nor apparently any rudiment of 
the organ, which would enable us to pass, by a proc- 
ess of reasoning, from the one to the other. They 
appear together, but we do not know why. Were 
our minds and senses so strengthened, expanded, 
and illuminated as to enable us to see and feel the 
very molecules of the brain; were we capable of 
following all their motions, all their groupings, all 
their electrical discharges, if such there be ; and were 
we intimately acquainted with the corresponding 
states of thought and feeling, we should be as far as 
ever from the solution of the problem. * * * 
the ‘WHy?’ would remain as unanswerable as 
before. * * * The utmost he (the materialist) 
can affirm is the association of two classes of phe- 
nomena of whose real bond of union he is in abso- 
lute ignorance. The problem of the connection of 
body and soul is as insoluble in its modern form as 
it was in the prescientific ages.” 

In so limited a space it is impossible to touch 
upon anything but the main subject of this 
volume. In the noble chapter on “ The Emotions or 
Affections of Mind,” there are a number of passages 
which are fairly illuminating in their earnest and 
thoughtful beauty. And yet just here one pauses 
to wonder how this high priest of evolution brings 
into accord with his system the fact that the culmi- 
nation, the flower of his philosophy, has long been 
anticipated; that the noblest truth it inculcates 
touches only the lower levels of that teaching which 
was given to an illiterate band of fishermen by a 
humble carpenter, on the Judean hill, nearly two 
thousand years ago. 


Foreign Art-Journals. 

HERE and there, among those of our young Amer- 
icans who take an interest in the fine arts, there may 
be some who will be glad to get information about 
the more important of the journals devoted to this 
subject which are published in Europe. There are 
four of these journals: “ L’Art,’”’ and the “ Gazette 
des Beaux Arts,” published in Paris; the “ Zeit- 
schrift fiir bildende Kunst,’’ published in Leipzig, 
and the “ Portfolio,’”” published in London. All 
these journals are monthlies except “ L’Art,” which 
appears in Paris and London every week, and is 
even supplied weekly to such subscribers here as 
prefer not to wait for the appearance of the quar- 
terly volume. But the size of the page of “ L’Art” 
makes it difficult to bring the weekly numbers over 
seas without injury to the full-page etchings, and, 
practically, therefore, for us Americans, this journal 
differs from the others we are considering, not by 
the frequency of its appearance, but by the infre- 
quency, since the most of us get it only once in 
three months. Of all these publications, “ L’Art”’ 


is the one most likely to prove attractive to the gen- 
eral public. Its illustrations are not only very nu- 





merous, but they are often of high quality, and not a 
few of them in the course of the year will be found 
worth the trouble of framing, while the second-hand 
print-sellers are all the time finding it to their profit 
to cut the numbers up and sell the plates separately. 
The high price of the subscription to “ L’Art” nec- 
essarily limits its audience, but when the value of 
the material is considered, it will be seen that it 
could not be afforded for less, and indeed, unless 
some way had been found of diminishing the cost 
of illustration, it would be impossible, even at the 
present rate, to furnish the large number of wood. 
cuts and etchings that crowd its generous pages. 
Personally, we must regret that so much process- 
printing is employed in “L’Art.” It is, almost all 
of it, of very poor quality, not through any fault of 
the publishers, but simply because no process has 
yet been discovered by which clear copies of wood- 
cuts, copper-plates, etchings, drawings, sketches, 
etc., etc., can be produced in such a way as to admit 
of their being printed in the text. The result of 
this is that while the illustrations in “ L’Art” serve 
their purpose well enough as statements of fact, they 
are rarely of any great value as objects to delight 
the eye. This remark does not of course apply to 
the etchings which make so brilliant a feature of 
this journal. These are in almost all cases made 
expressly for its pages, and they are often by the 
most accomplished hands. Of the text in “ L’Art,” 
not much can be said. It is no doubt well enough, 
but, after all, the strong point of the journal is its 
illustrations, and the strong point of these is their 
timeliness. “L’Art” is very little archzological 
or retrospective. Its province is to-day, and it fol- 
lows the events in the art-world of our own time 
with intelligence and without partisanship. When 
any well-known artist dies, or in his life-time does 
anything that brings him prominently before the 
public, the pages of “ L’Art” will be crowded with 
illustrations of his work. Millet, Fromentin, Pils, 
are brought before us in a lively autobiographic 
fashion by means of a score of fac-similes of their 
off-hand sketches and drawings. So, too, when 
the centenary of Michelangelo is celebrated, or that 
of Rubens, the quarterly volume of “ L’Art” crys- 
tallizes a vast amount of information about these 
men, the unpublished result of studies and observa- 
tion made-by students and critics since the old books 
were written. , 

Before “L’Art” appeared, the “Gazette des 
Beaux Arts” was the leading art-journal of France, 
and had no rival anywhere. Even now, it fills a 
place from which it would be difficult to oust it, so 
well has it earned the confidence of its readers that 
nothing will be provided for them which is not of 
the best quality. The sufficient test of this hold on 
public opinion is the fact that the price for which 
a complete set of the volumes of the “ Gazette des 
Beaux Arts” from the beginning can be purchased 
has steadily increased, so that to-day a set bound in 
half-morocco and in good order cannot be had for 
less than $325. For this sum, beyond the reach of 
all except a few rich people, but a good investment for 
a public library, there is secured an incomparably 
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rich record of the art of France for the last thirty 
years, with illustrations of great variety and beauty ; 
and, beyond and beside this, essays on art in all 
countries, ancient and jnodern,—Greece, Egypt, 
Italy, and the Orient -~adliaies of permanent value 
by Lenormant, Charles Blanc, Anatole de Montaig- 
lon, Galichon, Mantz, Burty, and a dozen other 
names of repute, which, in not a few cases, have 
been collected into useful books. 

The “Gazette” renders the same service in 
recording contemporary art-history that we have 
mentioned as being one of the recommendations of 
“L’Art.” For some reason, it did not give us so 
satisfying an account of Millet and his works as was 
given by “ L’ Art,” to which we owe several full-page 
reproductions of Millet’s drawings, together with 
many of the smaller studies of this incomparable mas- 
ter. But in the case of Michelangelo the “ Gazette” 
left “ L’Art” far behind, dedicating an entire number 
—that for January, 1876—to Michelangelo, and 
illustrating the several essays of which the volume 
was made up—on Michelangelo as painter, sculp- 
tor, and architect—with the best engraved illustra- 
tions of his works that have ever appeared in any 
publication. Among these illustrations were wood- 
engravings and etchings by Jules Jacquemart, and 
etchings by Gaillard and Jacquet. The essays them- 
selves were written by Charles Blanc, Eugéne Guil- 
laume, Paul Mantz, Charles Garnier, and Anatole de 
Montaiglon, and are worth reading, being the reports 
of intelligent, accomplished, and learned men on 
subjects which deeply interest them. 

Of the other two periodicals—the “ Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst” and the “ Portfolio "—there is not 
much need to speak at length. The German work 
is another proof, if any were needed, of how little 
popular interest in art there is in Germany, since the 
country can only support this one meager magazine, 
in a whole year of which there is rarely as much 
art, whether in text or illustrations, as in many a sin- 
gle number of “ L’Art” or the “ Gazette des Beaux 
Arts.” The “Zeitschrift” occasionally contains a 
fine etching, and has brought us acquainted with 
some of Unger’s best performances—single plates 
often out of his serial publications, and plates etched 
expressly for this periodical. Some of the best- 
known German writers on art contribute to the 
“ Zeitschrift.” Our criticism upon this work must be 
that it is too forgetful of Goethe’s maxim : “ Criticism 
of a work of art should always be in the presence 
of the object.” Far too few illustrations are given, 
and—Unger’s etchings excepted, with now and then 
one by some other hand—the illustrations are gen- 
erally wanting in artistic character; they are as sci- 





entific and statistical as the articles they accompany. 
They are too often in outline,a manner the Germans 
are unhappily too fond of, and in which many of 
their cleverest men have buried their talent, or 
obscured it. The impression made by this style of 
engraving and by the sparseness of the illustrations 
is of a certain parsimony in the management, which 
is in striking contrast with what we find in either of 
the French journals. Still, with all its deficiencies, 
the student of contemporary movement in the art- 
world can hardly afford to do without Dr. von Lut- 
zow’s “ Zeitschrift.” 

The “ Portfolio,” published in London and edited 
by the well-known writer on art and social matters, 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, is by this time so well 
known in America as to be in no need of recom- 
mendation at our hands. For those who are really 
interested in real art, it is the only journal on the 
subject published in the English language. No 
doubt it would be helped by a worthy competition, 
such as would force its editor to give more reading 
matter (he could not give better) and ampler illus- 
trations, though the illustrations that are provided 
are in general excellent. Our praise of the “ Port- 
folio” must not be understood as absolute. We 
could wish for a fuller presentment of what England 
is doing in the world of art, seeing that no other 
journal gives us that information, while all that we 
learn from the “ Portfolio” of French and German 
art is to be found, and easily found, elsewhere. If 
we wish to see, not only what Millet and Corot, 
Daubigny and Dubois, are doing, but what Leighton 
and Burne Jones, Boughton and Whistler, are doing, 
we must go to the “ Gazette des Beaux Arts” or to 
“ L’Art,” rather than to the “ Portfolio.” In fact, 
by reading the “ Portfolio” alone, we should hardly 
know that there is such a thing as art in England 
to-day. “L’Art” gave us Leighton’s “ Athlete 
Strangling a Python,” and Burne Jones’s “ Enchant- 
ment of Merlin,” with sketches by Boughton and 
Orchardson, and letters from England, and even 
from America, giving account of what is doing 
in the art-world of those countries. All this 
with abundant space devoted to the art of an 
older time,—to the period of the Renaissance and to 
the Dutch masters of the seventeenth century. 
Still, we return in ending to what we said of the 
“ Portfolio” in the beginning—that for those who 
are really interested in real art, there is no other 
journal on the subject in the English language. 
What it gives is always valuable and well put, and 
what it does not give is always in its power to sup- 
ply when its readers shall seem to demand it. 

cc. 
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Portable Railways. 


PORTABLE railways, that may be taken up and 
moved from place to place, are already in use in 


this country. The rails, often of wood bound with 
iron, are joined together in pairs by cross-ties, and 
in this shape may be easily taken up, moved and 
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relaid. Such railways are used in road-building, 
in constructing railway embankments, and in moving 
stone and minerals over short distances. They 
have not yet been very extensively used, nor have 
they been applied to many uses. A cheap, simple 
and practical portable railway, that can be laid down 
quickly on a comparatively rough road-bed, and by 
unskilled labor, would prove of great value to the 
farmer, sugar and cotton planter, brick-maker, miner, 
ice-cutter, lumber-dealer and sawyer, and all manu- 
facturers dealing in heavy or bulky materials. Great 
progress has been made in this direction by builders 
of portable railways in France, and at the Paris 
Exposition are shown two portable railway plants 
worthy of careful attention. In both the lines ex- 
hibited an iron (or steel) T rail, weighing 10 kilos per 
meter (21 Ibs. to 39 7-16 inches), are joined together 
in pairs at a gauge of 44 centimeters (17% inches). 
The ties are flat iron bars, hooked at each end, so 
as to pass under the rail and clasp the outer edge 
of the foot or base. These ties may be riveted to 
the foot of the rail, or fastened with a bolt and nut ; 
or a button may be fastened to the tie just inside 
the rail, and when the rail is in place and pushed 
up against the clasps it may be turned over the rail, 
thus securing it firmly to the tie. At one end of 
each pair of rails is a tie of extra width, to serve as 
a support for the next pair of rails. Just above this 
wide plate is a hole drilled through the side of each 
rail, At the opposite end of each rail is a fish-plate, 
riveted to the inner side of the rail, and projecting 
slightly beyond it, and near the end of this fish plate 
is a hole corresponding to the hole in the other end 
of the rail. By this device one pair of rails is joined 
to another by slipping the fish-plate inside the next 
pair of rails till the holes come opposite the holes 
in the rail, when a bolt may be passed through, thus 
locking the rails together. Two men can easily 
carry one pair of rails, and as they are stiff and 
the ties flat, the rails may be laid on any ground 
smooth and hard enough for ordinary walking. No 
special preparation of the ground is needed, except 
to make it equally firm everywhere, and the rails 
may be laid and bolted together about as fast as 
they can be unloaded from a team. Ordinary farm- 
lands (except newly plowed land or marsh), grass- 
land, wood-land, old fielus auci road-ways cr.. be laid 
with these rails without special preparation except 
an occasional leveling of rough places. For cross- 
ing slight ditches or stony ground, no bridges are 
needed, as the rails are stiif crough to make a 
bridge for a third of their length. Switches and 
curves are also made in the same manner, and may 
be laid down with equal ease. For short turns, 
where a curve would be inconvenient, portable turn- 
tables are used. These are circular iron platforms 
laid with rails, and mounted on flat wheels running 
on a circular track, and kept in place by a pin in the 
center of the platform. It will be observed that 
these railways are complete in themselves, and de- 
signed for very light traffic. They are intended for 


horse or manual power only, and may be used for 
passenger traffic along country roads (in case of 
fairs, camp-meetings, etc.), for the moving of crops 


| steam cylinder and its moving parts. 





from field to barn, or to railroad or boat, for moving 
minerals and stones that may be easily handled, 
brick, slate, ice, etc., and for aiding in road-building, 
For loading boats and cags such railways are spe- 
cially useful, as they may be laid directly on board, 
the rails serving as gangways. The extreme light- 
ness of the rails, and their great strength, making 
it easy to load them for removal; and when not in 
use they can be piled up undercover. The wagons 
or cars for these railways are shown in great variety 
at the Paris Exhibition; they are chiefly platform 
or open cars with loose baskets or boxes, and run 
on very small wheels. These small cars are in- 
tended for manual labor. Larger cars, or longer 
trains of the small cars, may be moved by horse 
power, the horse walking beside the track. One 
style of car is mounted on a single pair of wheels ; 
the forward end of the car being supported by the 
draw-bar that rests on a plate (secured by a pin as 
in a carriage), on the rear of the car in front. By 
this device a train may be taken round sharp curves 
without serious loss of power. A wheel-barrow, 
with flanged wheels designed to fit the track, is also 
shown. While inspecting these exhibits, a section 
of road, including curves and switches, was laid 
along one of the paths of the exhibition grounds 
and was taken up and piled in a heap in less than 
five minutes. A set of tools used in preparing the 
road-bed, and securing the pairs of rails together, 
and in making needed repairs, accompanies each 
set of rails sold, thus making the entire plant com- 
plete in itself, except the rolling stock ; and so sim- 
ple is the apparatus that a railway may be laid by 
farm laborers assisted by one machinist. 


Improved Steam-Engine. 


In making steam motors of all kinds, the tendency 
has been of late to construct engines with a high 
piston speed. By a high initial speed in the motor, 
much of the gearing needed to obtain speed in the 
machinery that it moves is dispensed with. The 
steam is more thoroughly employed, and the size and 
weight of the engine for a given power are reduced. 
The most import«nt improvement in this direction has 
sprung from a radical change in the construction of the 
The cylinder 
is increased in length and reduced in diameter, and 
in place of one, there are two pistons, designed to 
move in opposite directions. The first piston has a 
rod passing through the center of the second, and 
the secon. piston has two rods, one on each side of 
the centralrod. Each piston has its piston-rod con- 
nected with a crank on a three-throw crank-shaft. 
These cranks are placed opposite each other, the 
single rod of one piston balancing the two of the 
other. It will be observed that, by this change in 
the construction of the engine, the pistons must 
travel in opposite directions, each making a to-and- 
fro excursion over half the length of the cylinder. 
For instance: If the two pistons are each at one end 
of the cylinder, the steam may be admitted behind 
them both, and thus drive them together. When 
they meet at the center, the steam enters at a central 
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port and drives them apart till they reach their orig- 
inal positions, when the excursion is finished and one 
revolution of the crank is accomplished. The effect 
of this disposition of the moving parts is to create a 
perfect balance in the reciprocating action of the 
engine. The pull of one piston balances the thrust 
of the other. It is no longer a series of pulls and 
thrusts, as in the ordinary engine, but a resulting 
motion of the combined pull and thrust of the two 
pistons. The advantages obtained by this balancing 
of the pistons are found in the reduced length and 
weight of the connecting-rods and the bed-plate of 
the engine, steadiness of motion, as there is no pull 
or thrust on the shaft and its bearings, a higher speed 
and greatly increased power. As there is no strain- 
ing between the cylinders and the shaft, the engine 
rests securely on its bed. As the two pistons travel 
over only one-half of the length of the cylinder in 
the same time, and as the area of the piston surface 
is double that of a single-piston engine, the power 
ismore than doubled for a given speed. The strain 
caused by the expansion of the steam between the 
piston and the end of the cylinder, as in the ordinary 
engine, in the balanced engine is spent on the two 
ends of the cylinder in one-half of the stroke, and 
between the two pistons in the other half. In either 
case the strains are exactly balanced. Thus the 
engine may run at a high speed without producing 
a troublesome jarring or shaking of the motor. In 
marine work it is thought the balanced engine will 
prove of advantage, as it may be driven at a high speed 
without shaking the ship, and by giving the engine a 
higher speed, a screw of more effective pitch may be 
employed. The only disadvantages found in this 
form of motor lie in the multiplication of the con- 
necting-rods and stuffing-boxes, but these defect. 
are more than balanced by the steadiness and in- 
creased speed and power of the engine. 


Desilvering Lead Base Bullion by Electrolysis. 


AN improved method of separating the lead from 
base bullion or from argentiferous lead ores, has been 
made the subject of recent experiment, upon a scale 
sufficient to show its practical commercial value. 
The pigs of me*al contaizing lead, silver, gold, anti- 
mony, arsenic, etc., are melted and cist in the form 
of sheets about three millimeters thick and of a size 
convenient for handling. These sheets are then 
placed in bags of muslin, one sheet in a bag, and are 
then plunged in a vat containing a solution of soluble 
lead salt, acetate or chloride. The sheets hang ver- 
tically in the vat, and between each is hung a sheet 
of copper, brass, or other metal not affected by the 
lead solution. Thus suspended, the alternate sheets 
of bullion and copper become parts of an electric 
circuit, the bullion representing the anodes, the cop- 
per sheets being the cathodes. Proper connections 
are made between the sheets, and a dynamo-electric 
machine is attached and set in motion. Immediately 


electric action is set up, and the lead from the bul- 
lion is deposited on the copper sheets in the form of 
a loosely adhering, crystalline deposit. This fine 
dust falls off from time to time, and collects as black 
mud on the bottom of the vat. 


The silver, gold, 





antimony, etc., in the wasting anode is retained by 
the muslin bag till the sheet is destroyed, when all 
the metals, except the lead, are found in the bottom 
of the bag as a loose metallic mud. The final proc- 
ess consists in removing the bags and their contents 
from the vats, withdrawing the lead solution, and 
gathering up the deposit collected on the bottom. 
By means of suitable pressure, the lead may be 
pressed into a solid form, and it then appears as pure 
metallic lead. The silver, gold, etc., held in the 
bags may be separated and made available by any 
of the processes usually employed in such work. 
The lead obtained by this desilvering process is 
porous and in excellent condition for corrosion in 
making white lead, and is yet sufficiently hard to 
bear handling and transportation, and is available in 
any branch of manufacture. 


Memoranda. 


IMPROVED vise.—An improved vise that may be 
placed in any position, vertical or horizontal, or any 
position between these, has been brought out that will 
prove of value to jewelers and workers in metals. 
The vise is hung upon a swivel placed at an. angle 
of 45° and by this arrangement its position may be 
changed by simply turning it round on the swivel, 
a half turn changing it from horizontal to vertical. 
The supporting swivel is made true, and the base 
of the vise fits it exactly, while a nut in the center 
binds vise and support firmly together. For large 
vises the swivel is cylindrical and projects into the 
cup-shaped foot of the vise, and the binding screw 
is placed below, under the bench. This form of vise 
is designed to save much of the awkward bending 
and twisting of the work necessary in fixed vises. 


Draw-up presses.—A. new style of press for ex- 
tracting oils, expressing juices from fruits, pressing 
meats, etc., reverses the usual form of press by 
changing the power from a pressure toa pull. In 
place of a frame-work carrying a screw that presses 
a platten or follower down upon the base of the 
press, the screw and platten alone are used, the 
press being practically reversed. To use the press 
the perforated platten, securely frstened to the end 
of the screw, is placed under the cover of the press 
and the screw is passed up through a hole in the 
center of the cover; a nut with suitable handles is 
then run down over the screw till it reaches the 
upper side of the cover, and on applying power, the 
platten is pulled or screweu up against the cover. 
The material to be pressed is placed on the platten, 
and is therefore squeezed or pressed between the 
platten and cover, the expressed liquor escaping 
below through the holes in the platten or running 
out at the sides of the mass under pressure. All 
the heavy supports of the common press are dis- 
pensed with in this form of press, and the only 
support needed is a bracket to hold the cover and 
to keep it from turning round, or any light box or 
cylinder that may be steadied by the hand while 
the pressure is being applied. This form of press 
will doubtless prove convenient for druggists and 
in domestic work. 
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Boxer. 


YEs, sir, I own he’s a cur, 
As ugly as sinnin’: 

That kinky-wire yellerish fur 
Aint worth the skinnin’. 

He’s an ornery, crooked-legged cuss, 
Stump-tailed and cross-eyed ; 

But, stranger, he’s some in a fuss, 
An’ tougher ’n old hoss-hide. 


For all that, I price him above 
A heap of gold ounces ; 

He’s worth more to me than the love 
Of a woman in flounces ; 

That’s something as dead-sure to end 
As a mild Injin summer— 

But Boxer—well, he zs a friend 
As ’ll stick by a bummer! 


I’ve tried ’em—the man and the dog, 
And likewise the woman ; 

The critter’s like bark to a log; 
Desertion is human. 

Man flinched when it come to the test— 
The dog done his duty; 

So, stranger, I vally him best, 
If he isn’t a beauty. 


Recollect that gay squad of galoots 
Last October? Them fellers 
T out in blue shirts and big boots, 
ith plug hats an’ umbrellers ? 
They wa’n’t to be scart by the reds! 
As for buffler—creation ! 
They was goin’ to take home hides an’ heads 
To supply the whole nation! 


Well, I froze to that mob for a guide. 
They was brave when we started, 
But, stranger, I reckon you’d cried 
To see how we parted! 
*Twas only a stampede one night, 
(The guards wa’n’t worth shootin’) 
But there wa’n’t no occasion for fright— 
Much less for skootin’. 


7 mem’ry concernin’ that muss, 
t aint very stunnin’ ; 
I was hit in the first of the fuss, 
While stoppin’ the runnin’. 
I tumbled, but managed to crawl 
Out of sight of the heathen, 
Though the odds was immense on that call, 
For an end to my breathin’. 


Them white-livered dandies stuck out 
Till the horses was saddled, 
And then, coward-like, turned about 
ne a drove, and skedaddled. 
ey never once stopped to inquire 
Whether I was goer undid, , 
While the reds sot the wagons afire 
An’ made off with the plunder. 





That night was a tough one, you bet! 
But the daylight was tougher ; 

*Twixt the darkness, the wound, and the wet, 
There was plenty to suffer. 

But it wa’n’t not one word to be said 
To the subsequent horror— 

Sun br’ilin’, no water, no shade, 
An’ no hope .for to-morrer ! 


Then—I reckon ’twas close onto noon— 
There was buzzards a-flyin’; 

I just dropped off into a swoon, 
As a short way of dyin’. 

But when I come to, dern my skin! 
There was Boxer a-growlin’, 

For the sun was about goin’ in 
An’ cayotes was howlin’. 


Yes, there was the dog! When I called 
How he twisted an’ wriggled! 

An’, stranger, the first thing, I bawled, 
An’ then shouted an’ giggled. 

I was wild! There was life, hope, an’ aid, 
For the dog had stood by me, 

An’ there wa’n’t nary buzzard yet made, 
Nor a wolf, could come nigh me! 


He stood at his post through the night 
An’ at daylight next mornin’ 

All at once scampered off out of sight 
Without givin’ a warnin’. 

But something was up, ‘hat I knew, 
An’ I waited, contented— 

For the critter had something in view, 
Or else had it scented. 


Sure enough, an’ it wa’n’t very long, 
Back he come—the old snoozer! 

An’ close at his heels was Ned Strong, 
An’ Dutch Bill, an’ Van Doozer. 

They’d been out on a hunt, an’ the whelp 
Took their wind, sir, an’ follered, 

An’ right to the spot come the help 
Good old Boxer had collared! 





They knew by his actions, ye see, 
That assistance was needed, 

But they had no idee it was me, 
As they freely conceded. 

As for me—well, it wa’n’t a great while 
Before I was feelin’ 

Quite smart, and could walk half a mile; 
But the wound was slow healin’. 





In fact, I can’t say as it’s well 
Even yet, and it aint very funny 
(As perhaps you may know it yourself) 
To be sick withont money. 
Hi, Boxer, old pardner, get up! 
Let’s see you scratch gravel! 
Good fellow! He’s only a pup. 
Come, Boxer, let’s travel! 
C. F, GEORGE. 
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The Pirate's Doom. 


“THE prisoners fetch!’ shrieked the captain bold. 
A pirate captain full fierce was he 

With a big mustache and beard three days old, 
For he never would shave when he went to sea. 


“Drag forth the crew of that merchant bark, 
Throats must be gashed ere the moon grow pale.” 
The pirate ship in the midnight dark, 

Fitfully rocked to the rising gale. 


“’S blood!” yelled the captain. 
s’d death! , ae 
Daggers and gore! am I not obeyed!” 
Grinding his fangs as he paused for breath, 
He savagely ’round with a handspike laid. 


‘But on never a soul did his wild blows fall, 

For the night was dark and he couldn’t see; 
Besides, on that deck was no one at all. 

Why was this thus? Why should such things be? 


A horrible laugh o’er the tempest pealed, 
O’er the wet waves seething, dark and vexed, 
A hideous howl as the pirate reeled, 
Clutched by 


“’S blood and 





(Continued in our next.) 


The Lost Watch. 
BY JUVENAL. 
Mr. Eprror.—The following most extraordinary incident 
was related to me by a very omy man, whose word is as 
as his affidavit among all who know him. But in giving 
it to the public, through your widely circulating Magazine; 
have thought it well to accompany it by his sworn affidavit, 
which will be found below, and also by a couple of pictures 
to illustrate and confirm it. 


SoME ten or fifteen years ago, 





But just how long I do not know, 

A man, while crossing in a boat } 

A Western river of some note, 

[I have forgotten the man’s name—I think it was Pike, but 
I am not quite sure, nor do I recollect the name of the river— 
I never was good at remembering names. But I am more 
sure of the facts; they made too deep an impression on my 

ind to be so easily forgotten. ] 

Dropped in the stream, as I was told, 

Ah, sad mishap! a watch of gold. 

He saw it sink,—’twas new and ye 

Down, down, and down, quite out of sight. 

He made long search, but all in vain ; 








VIEW OF THE WATCH, (LIFE SIZE.) 


The watch could not be found again. 
Who knows, says he, at last, but what 
Some hungry fish, just in that spot, 
Has uickly seized it for his prey, 
And then as quickly fled away ? 

So, in despair he leaves the river, 
And gives it up as lost forever. 


Well, years rolled by, when on a day, 
As fortune led him round that way, 
And times were dull, he felt inclined 
To see, if he some fish could find, 
Perchance, in that unlucky stream, 
But still, he did not hope or dream 
By fishing there, to find the prize 

So long concealed from human eyes. 
He only hoped, with fair success, 

To catch enough for one good mess. 


He cast his line,—but needs must wait, 

And many times renew his bait,— 

The hours passed by. "Twas getting late— 

And not one fish. Such was his fate, 

When suddenly, to his delight, 

He felt a most uncommon bite, 

And hauling in,.with skill and care, 

Lest from the hook the fish should tear, 

Up comes, at length, to greet his eyes, 

A salmon-trout of largest size. 

[I ought, however, in all honesty to say that I am not quite 
positive that this was the kind of fish he caught—I only give 
my impression; I am not versed in piscatonal affairs, never 
having caught a fish in my life. I have been at considerable 
trouble to wy ~ an exact likeness of this fish, which is here 
given, so that the learned reader may be able to decide this 
question for himself. } 





THE SALMON-TROUT. (MINIFIED 10 DIAMETERS.) 


It was enough. He did not stay 

For more, but homeward took his way 
With lighter heart; but heavier load, 
Than when he traveled that same road, 
The day he lost his watch, you know, 
Some ten or fifteen years ago. 


As through the streets he lugged his prize 
It drew the notice of all eyes; 

And many wanted much to buy it; 

But “No”! says he, “ My wike shall fry it. 
I'll have, to-night, as rich a treat 


As ever lord or king did eat.” 
Ah, lucky man was he to hold it! 
How sad indeed if he had sold it! 


But still the thought ne’er crossed his mind, 
That in the ‘sh his watch he'd find; 

It had been k.st so long ago, 

Some ten or titeen years, you know, 

Right on he keeps his homeward way, 
Arriving just at close of day; 

He lays his load upon the table, 

And says, “ Dear wife, if you are able, 
Come dress this fish,—’tis something nice,— 
Then cook it well, and in a trice, 

The dinner hour is long since past, 

I’ve had a long and weary fast.’’ 


So now his wife 
Whets up a knife 
And straightway goes to dress it. 
When lo! indeed! 
Need I proceed? 
You all, no doubt, will guess it. 
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But this I'll state? 


At any rate, 

*Twill take me butza mifute,— 
She dressed sh 
As he lid wish,’ 


—_ 
And took out what was in’‘it. 
r ; 
e Then with the roe, if 
—That’s good? you ‘know— 


Believe it if you will, ¥ 
She cooked the Aish 
They ate the/fish. 

The watch,—is missjng si). 


7 CONEY ISLAND: “ALL ASHORE!” 





Here follows the affidavit of my infofmant, above referred 


- 


ROCKAWAY BEACH: 





2 
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a diffident man he requests that his name be not 


to; but bein: 
and I have, in order to please him, given only 


printed in fi 
the initials. 
A— G— appeared before me on this the rst day of April, 
1878, and being duly sworn, declared, that the above statement 
of facts is true in every particular according to his own 
knowledge; and, furthermore, that he is first cousin to Mr—’s 
wife, and often at his house, and that hearing of his good luck, 
he happened round there on the very evening the fish was 
caught, but unfortunately, not till after they had finished their 
dinner, and so, he got none of the fish; but they kindly gave 
him a glass of cider, and showed him the head and tail of the 
fish which the cat was contemplating with great interest. 
Nothing was said about the watch, and he is morally certain 
if it had been found his cousin would have told him. 


LAMPREY EELS. 
Osuxosn, April rst, 1878. » ®. 
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e LONGFELLOW’S DRAWING-ROOM. 


THE work of most writers, if it be read 
in the order in which it was produced, and 
with a careful analysis of its elements, pre- 
sents, I think, a unity of which the writers 
themselves were unconscious. Chronologi- 
cal criticism confines itself as strictly to facts 
as science does, and is not solicitous about 
results. Its office is to observe what lies on 
the surface and to discover what underlies 
it, and, by the twofold process of observa- 


VoL. XVITL.—1. 


tion and discovery, to reach an equitable 
conclusion in regard to the value of both. 
We find in all biographies that all writers, 
even the greatest, are influenced by their 
surroundings, and by the books they read ; 
that there are just so many elements in their 
work, be the same few or many; that their 
minds are crude before they are mature ; 
that intellectual change is not necessarily 
intellectual growth ; that they recede as well 
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